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Tins BOOK, complete in itself, is Uie first of a series in which 1 hope 
to show the relationships boweeti life in x4nierica and the long 
tradition of American painting. Although this labor offers fascinat¬ 
ing discoveries not only atxmt tire artistic traditions of our people 
but also about the meaning of our society as a whole, It lias nover 
been undcrtalion as a detailed voyage of historical eKploration, 
lake Boone, when be reached an Allegheny peak and looked for 
the first time over tlie rich bottomlands of Keatneky^ we sliall 
clamber to a new vantage-point from which to survey our culture 
and its development. 

Beginning with the earliest canvases known to have been created 
in British Amorica, this book will exanime the painting of die 
Colonial period. We shall see reflected tlie ciciting years during 
which 3 few wiideniess clearing grew to the strength and self- 
consciousness that made a war of independenoe inevitable. Tlie 
war will britig an end to this part of our study. Although all 
American painting, from the beginning to the present, ts a con- 
tiuuous tapestry, the design traced here will !>o as complete 
in itself as it is possible for any historical design to be. For 
the Revolution marked as great a change hi art as in politics. 

This book is dedicated to the proposition that artists, one with 
the rest of humanity, express the basic philosophical conceptions 
of their place and time. Like plants, painters are rooted by the 
falling of the seed into tlie soil of Uieir own generation. Tlie 
dreams of the mystic, the revolts of the reformer, although more 
exotic growths, suck their strength from the same subterran«u» 
springs and minerals that nurture the ordinary harvest in its even 
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TOWS. Jiitlividual genius makes an importiml contribuHoti to the 
strength of au artist s vtsiod, but personatity never functions in a 
Viicuum. Tlie objTOts seen, the tlioughts expressed, aie all deter¬ 
mined by the environment in which a painter functioned. Tliere- 
fore it shoidd be jwssfble to explain early American pictures in 
terms w early American life, and to sec the world of our forefathers 
Uimugli the pictures tiiey left behind tjiem. 

Americans are so used* to regarding books as their outstanduig 
means of expression Unit most of them will be amajeed to hear tiurt 
pmntiug flowered in their culture generations before literature. 

hnportaiit work was published 
m ISTO, IS universally considered the first literary man of the 
Unit^ States. Re was also die first .^mmcan writer to adiieve a 
reputation By the time he had written his fCnicjterbocJter 

flistory and hs Sketch Book, American paiuting had been on a 

tliree-quarters of a century. Many 
artists had produced important pictures, and a half dozen of them 

If we wish to make use of our ancestors* first esHietic strivings to 
gam an imdcrstan^ig of our cultural beginnings, we must liff onr 
eyes from the words on paper where they Jiave^ long excJusivelv 

11^ Colonial pictures, sometimes beautiful, are atwavs 
historical documents of tlie greatest importance. Tliroiigb (J,em 
may ^ o oew insight into the fourJtaii.heads of ourtS 

bm^ of b^-° ^ ^ now face the respouri- 

biJit> of being perhaps the strongest nation in the world. ^ 

axes still beat against the primeval trees of the New 
^gland coa.st, there appearetl tbc first beautihil paintroiS we 
to have been pr^uced in America. Touching medievd nor- 

whir ^^oiplLshed Freake Limner were created about 1674 , 
^vhen the earliest settlers of Boston were in tlieir orime 
t^ on. there is^s always something doing in the fiSi arts 

luintc working togoftcr ^ 
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the sudden glow of a spotlight illmninating the heavens. That 
this school is known only to a Euitidful of experts makes it no less 
signihcont to the story of our national life. 

Such niauifestaUons were niiiVc, folk melodics rather 
symphonies. Yet the great personalities of Anicrican painting 
lurked not far behind. In the se^'enteen-forties, a mariner named 
Robert Feke appeared mysteriously, created for a decade shining 
visions of provincial graces and tlien vanished without a trace.* 
After this inetecr came the fixed stars. Beniamin West, who was 
to be considered by writers on both sides of the ocean tlte leading 
painter of liis age. arose in rural Fenn.sylvania, became a profes¬ 
sional during his early teens, and in Iiis twenty-second year, 
already a famous man, departed for Europe where iie was to be 
a creator of the nea-claasic.il style iltat swept the Western world. 
Born io the same year as West. John Singleton Copley enjoyed at 
Rrst an opposite career. lie worked at Boston in tlie old Anreiican 
manner, making tumsclf one of the greatest artists America has 
produced in any line of endeavor. His canvases give us a profound 
esthetic insight into American life more than, a luxlf centu^ before 
literature reaclied an equiv'alent maturity. Our volume ends as 
Copley, now middle-aged, steps On shipljoard to follow Bcnjaniitr 
West to London, a sv-mljoltc act that marks the close of American 
isolation in lije fiue arts.'* 

We should assume tliat our writers would for generations have 
been absorbed in the revealing story told by the pictures tJrat 
arose from their own wnldemcss settlemonls and provincial cities. 
.Actually the achievements of tlie pointers of the Colonial period 
have been almost completely overlooked. The small bond of de¬ 
voted specialists w-ho have for years been exhuming pictures and 
names and facts have generally been regarded as harmless eccen¬ 
trics engaged ta dusty antiquariaiusm.* Most writers on early 
America ignore paintings and when, out of a desire for logical 
completeQess, an author docs mention pictures, be is likely to 
satisfy himself with a few paragraphs full of inaoourucies, show¬ 
ing no understanding of America's earliest artistic munuineuts. 
We may examine the stajidard sources on our culture witltout 
discovering more than a bint of the existence of the rich mines 
of the American spirit which this volume will attempt to 
explore.* 

In rmdertaldng so vast a task as a social history of American 
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painting, the writer must limit tiis subject matter as best he cun 
Jest he spend his life in ever-widening labors and in the ei:id have 
a more confused vision than when he started. In history, ns tn art, 
the man who iries to slmw cverv'thiag sliows notliing, I knew u 
composer once who resolved to express m a symphony the hiimi onv 
of the mil verse. Nothing was to l>e slighted; all reality was to be 
caught in a continuous net of sound. He kept adding instriimimts 
until he needed not one symphony orchestra but two, and tlicn 
three, and so on unlll no auditorium in the world was large enough 
to Iioid his musicians. Had not the pen dropped at last from his 
exlwusted fingers, all die citizens of the world would have Iiad to 
play his music, with no one left to stand at a distance and listen 
for the meaning of what he liad written. 

Since alt aspects of Colonial living impinge on my subject, I have 
tried to make the focus my camera as selective os I can. Paint¬ 
ing being the center of my interest, I liavc kept it directly before 
my lens. Never allowed to register for its own sake, the back¬ 
ground will be brought in only when it is part of the principal 
image. Architecture, sculpture, the purely decorative and tlie 
purely illustrative arts, as well as religious, wonomic, and poUlical 
matters, these concern us Iiere only when they explain painting or 
are explained by iL Yet painting was so much part of its environ¬ 
ment that we sbuh find on oi,r negative a likeness of American 
thought and life, tiikoii from a specific angle, it is true, but none¬ 
theless valid. 

Tluit the major energies of our Colonial artists were en^Tossed 
by portraits, altliongh not to the extent alwavs assumed w^) give 
us a peculiarly direct insiglit into early American mores. Forced to 
please tint only liimselfbut also his sitters (to say nothing of tlieii 
sisters and their cousins and tlieir aunts), tlie portraitist is tied by a 
stout rope to the social demands of his generation. AltJiouch this 
oftmr impedes tile estfietic value of his work, it need not do so if 
artist and environment arc perfectly In tune. 

Even the most naturalistic creators of likenesses do not tr^- to 
reproduce exactly the physical semblance of a man. llardlv a 
single face you see on the street or in your own dmwdng room 
raidd be found fust as it is iu a portrait of any time and school. 
Only once to this writers knowledge lias visual reality forced 
its way into portraits. In albums datiiig back to the Iffisiimings of 
photography, we discover great-grandfather just as he was. the 
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xt\iAo u[i hb diLrek snid bis beard tobLiceo-staiiied. Grandiatiler's 
picture is verj" differetit: he looks ricli <md noble and lioiiest and 
liandsome an<l elegant. When photography was yoimg, the camera 
had not yet been taught to lie. But human higenuity was spurred 
to frenzy by the awfrilness of trutli- Fillers were deirelopeth faiicy 
filinSt and methods of retouching. Now photo^apbic |>ortrmts 
deviate from reality as much as painted ones** 

To see the physical pcculiaiidei of our forefathers ivould have 
ireen interesting, but it is even merre interesting to learn from old 
canvases how our forefathers wshed to look. Each picture shows 
not only a person^ tnit also his class and bis generalion. Portmils 
of a sevciiteenlh-century merchimt, a belle of the seventecn-forties, 
and revoluHonaries like Sainud Adnms reveal what American 
society denimided of its economic, social, and political leaders. 
The foibles of our ancestors* their dreams and their seji^ual symbols 
were giveji immortality by the painters, as well as their profound 
convictions concerning tlie individuars phice in society■ 

Genera! interest m early American painting has usually been 
eonhned to fhe single consideration, 'VVas it Amerfcnn?' Various 
answers have been given and much hair has been pulled out in 
the resiilling controversies, but the discussions tend to be con¬ 
ducted on a passioitate plane of theoiy which ignores basic historic 
factors. Both sides have postulated diat to be American a picture 
must l>e painted in a different maimer from any European picture; 
the debate centers on whether it is jxissible to find profound defla¬ 
tions. If til ere are close rcsembtances, then the artist was by 
defimtion a craven Imitator of foreign models. 

Arguments conducted on this basis tell tis more about the com- 
butants than they do about early American art® Like epauleltes 
< 3 n soldiers* shoulders and the esrciusivc-jacial theories of the Nazis, 
they are STO^ptonis of a malady; the aggressive nationalism tfiat 
Samsonlike is pulling the temple of civLlizatioii dowm. Too often, 
the debaters substilutc for the healthy patnotism that makes: a man 
love his hearth and home the pathological narrowness of some 
village crackpot keeping his blinds dowm and his doors 

bolt^, throws stones at his neighbors ’ivhen tliey venture a friendlv 
call. Soon, it is to be hoped, tiie attempt to Impose on tlie world¬ 
wide development of art an irrelevant natiOTjalislie pattern wiH 
seem as obsolete as does today that wangling of Puritan divines 
about abstract states of the souk wbicli once created a tremendous 
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pounding on the pulpits of die land and even called into play the 
whip and die gallows^ 

The most Miodem of Intellectual regimens, jscienee, has reached 
Its contenujorary pre-eminence partly because it is not iafectetl 
with natiomdist supersliticuis. Tiie same men who attack painters 
becau^ they received inspiration from abroad, would not think of 
attacking a physicist because lie based his expertments on work 
done in other lands. A scientist would regarded as an ass if he 
refusetl to employ a useful technique merely because it was do* 
veloped in England or the USSR. A painter would be jujit as 
much of a fool, la art as in science, quality is not determined 
by the somce of a man's imspiration, but by wliat be did 
with it. 

The question 'Was early American art Atnericunr has meaning 
outside the arenas of prejudice only if we rephrase it to read, Waj 
early American art a valid expression of early American life^'' Tilts 
ch^ge of wording takes m into a different inteUectual climal© 
substitutes historical facts for emotional imperatives. It Ireconies 
instMtaneously clear that an art which expressed American Ufe 
would deviate from European art only to tho extent that American 
life Itself deviatetl. The civilizatioti of the New World has always 
been mterwoven with that of tho Old by a common heritage and 
a simd^ evolution tmvard not too differ^t ends. Even American 
liberalism, often considered tJie most indlgenou.s aspect of our 
thouglit, was part of a world current toward freedom. The spokes¬ 
man fw tlie revoluHonaTy patriots, Thomas Paine, was an English 
radica] who had reached these shores only two years before he 
ivrote Common Sense. 

Since ^nerican ciiilization did not work itself out in a test-tube 
separated by impermeable walls from die drought of Europe, 
painters, if they were to be tndy national, could nS 
climb into a private test-tube of their own. To reflect national life 
punling Imd to play its role on the vast stage of intemalicmai 
history. Indeed, we shall discover that many characterlftics of our 
which have been attacked as imitative because they were 
dupbeated abroad, grew up independently and sptmtaneoiisly on 
IK Side of the ocean. Similar conditian inspired similar artistic 
inventioris in both Europe and America. 

As we attempt to clear the wildemcsis trail that leads to the first 
images that formed in the minds of our ancestors, let us, like any 
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backwoods hunter, be alert to die total euvirodunent through which 
we walk, lliat bird which rockets from a distant tree^ that rustling 
in the leaves behind us, all the multiple movenumts of the forest 
must be scanned for meanings lest we be captured unawares by 
the redskins of prejudice and burnt at the stake of misunder* 
standing. 
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If WE \niSH to track down the first esthetic products of our wilda:- 
iiess, we must undertake the tabors of the pioneer. Deserting cozy 
hearths of complacent knowtedge, we enter a forest of forgotten 
time. Landmarks are overgrown with the underbrush of centuries; 
fallen trees lie aeoKS our patli. Like the explorers who plunged 
inland from the tidewater, we shall gain ooly glimpse of the fer¬ 
tile lands around tiS; it must wait for future genontions to clear 
each field and trace to its source each rilL Yet we shall see much 
that is new and marvelous and strange. And before long, we shall 
emerge again into the cleared fields of better-documented Eiistory. 

For our arduous iouniey, we must discard the paraphernalia that 
makes agreeable trips over more beaten paths. Most missed, per¬ 
haps, will be the dehghts of biography. Although the names of 
artists exist in old records, it is usu^y impossible to link them with 
specific canvases- Tlie signatures that gleam so prettily on seven- 
teartlr-century American pictures have usually been added by the 
scalping redskins who lurk on the borders of the art market. 

Since chance has preserved only a small and random selection 
of the paintings created during America's first years, tlie evidence 
is too sketchy to enable us to separate off groups of canvases as 
certainly the work of one man. Like arch^Iogists dealing with 
some ancient civilization, we must write of early Anoerican paint- 
ing largely in t^ms of the artifacts themselves. For it is better to 
take one certain step than a dozen through the blind underbrush 
of conjecture,' 

The pioneers wlio first penetrated the American forests had to 
deal widi superstitious as well as pltysical dang^. Our explora¬ 
tion, too, is menaced by myth. The Puritans and Cavaliers, 
shadowy in the abysm of time and yet so bright to the imagiuatian, 
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seeni to t-t^nlemporaiy Antericsuis hardly people at all: they arc 
symbols of a ^eat destmy< As symbols demands are made of them 
that would have puzzled and enraged and defeated them as men. 
NationalisHc thinking postulates that as they stepped on American 
soil they sliould have sloughed off the Old World as a snake 
slouglis off its skin. In their eagerness to have a unique culture 
appear to the very sound of keels scraping on sand, some modem 
wnteis have misunderstood the evidence, or, when too hard-headed 
for factual error, have denounced their ancestors in a wild fury for 
painting in a European manner. 

If we wish in our iraagtnations really to sail those terrible seas 
wth 0^ forefathers, we must forget everything that has happened 
since the seventeentli ccntuiy. As we stand on the bounding decks, 
we have not in our most mystical dreams foreseen that the con¬ 
tinent toward which square satis are drawing us will become a 
populous anti powerful nation. To us America is n dariug financial 
speculation if we are religious exiles, a desperate expedient 
Landing at last, we find ourselves in a world that is altogether 
strange Gone are tlie tight European villages in their friendly 
fields. Here fallen trees, rank vines, uncurbed underbrush Impede 


die feet until it u only jxissible tn move on little paths that are 
haunted by savages who, so our pastors tell us, are representatives 
on cartli of tJie living Sat^, 

No eindence indicates that our ancestors attempted to preserve 
in paint their first settlements complete with primeval trees and 
lurking ludians. We would he fascinated by such pictures, but the 
pioneers could not have lieen. You would as soon expect the 
Arabs of Ute desert to build their courts around sand-lioxes, Arabs 
desire above all things tinkiing fountains to eriable them to forget 
the parched reaches of tlie Sahara. Tlie first Americiuis wanted to 
forget forest and savage; they wanted to imagine tltemselves at 
homo. 

Such representations of wilderness conditions as existed were 
mode for c'onsuinption not locally but in Europe. The artist 
jacques le Moyne accompanied Laudonniere to Florida in the 
fifteemsLrtics, and in 1587 America bad its first artist-govemorr 
jolui Wlute presided over Raleigh’s colony at Roanoke, Virginia. 
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Le Moyae had been sent «vcx by a publisher, much as Life sends 
out a currespondenl today; his drawings and those of White were 
publislted in Europe. The artists did their best to record their 
strange suiroiindings. Wlute was a ImUianl draughtsman in water 
color, but the Indians he and Le Moyne drew were balf-naked 
E^p^s inas<|uerading in tattoo and feathers. Even when they 
the Englishmen were incapable of expressing the wilderness 
that was so alien to their culture. 


As soon as conditioiLS permitted, the New England settlers en- 
sc^ced themselves in snug uM-dievol villages. Just as if land were 
^ at a premi^i, the houses leaned togctlier over narrow streets. 
Ughts gleamed through casement windows; doorstep was close to 
dooretep and a oeighlKir s voice was iw-Bet to the ear. As lone as 
no Indian whooped and no wind raised a terrible nrshiijc in the 
brandies, you could unagine yourself home in England. 

But the new environment coultl not be altogether ignored. The 
settlers, for mstance. gave in to the fierce Americ^ winds bv 
placing ebpboards over the Imlf timber of their houses Yet the 
result was not as suiterl to ne«- conditions as log cabins would 
have been /Uthough the New Englanders, as their ancestors had 
done, used log con.stniction to buUd forts, tliey failed to take the 
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seemingly obvious step of applying it to dwelling houses until 
shown how by Scandinavians who had used log cabins in the Old 
Woirld.’ Mo^catioti was practiced rather than invention. 

Inside a seventeenth-century American dwellingt the Middle 
Ages reigned undisturbed. Although England had responded to 
the Heuaissance in things of the mind, her crafts were folk 
crafts. Such furniture as the emigrants hud brought with tirem was 
massive, in the ancient functkmal tradition of straight lines and 
right angles. When creating new pieces, American artisans imi' 
tated these transatlantic models. 

It is important to our study that such furniture was not thought 
of as decorative in itself: decoration was added to the siir^ce in 
linear design. The fronts and sides of chest or chan' were covered 
not only with panels, knobs, turnings, and scrolls, but also with 
borders of foliage, and conventionalized birds and plants. When 
the embellishments were carved, they were usually tin twj Some¬ 
times the paintbrush took over altogether, covering the surface 
with an elaborate pattern. Commonly paindng imitated the flat 
designs of carving, hut some seveiitcenih-ccntury piixes bear 
highly stylized pictures of people and animals strolling through 
GtMi veptiQiA ftl i landscapes, 
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The IwlieJ that the Puritan home was soberly colorless is part of 
the New England myth^ seldom has color run such riot through 
American moms. A modem chest of drawers must be plaio so 
that it will not distract attention from the entire decor. Since the 
conception of planning a chamber as a nniBed whole had not yet 
developed, the medieval chest suffered from no such restriction. A 
smooth espanse of wrxid made early American fingers itch for 
carving tool or paintbrush. If a Colonial was not in the mood to 
draw a design, he could at least disguise the surface to make it 
look like sometliing else. The Metrojxilitan Museum has a table 
whose top was painted to imitate marble, while its base mas¬ 
querades as tortoise shell. 

The settler's wife w'as likely to abet his hatr<?d for plain surfaces 
by making Turkey-work rugs to throw over the tables, gaily 
colored ctrshions for the chairs, and embroidered hangings to 
further brighten the painted walls. Add copper pans and pewter 
jugs polish^ and ranged careNly for display; add spinning wheels 
and cobblers’ tools; add a brood of twelve children plaving and 
working in die kitchen, and you have not a still life of a Puritan 
in a peaked hat. but a picture of vigorous and hearty living. 

Tlie Puritans brought with tliem from England a tradition of 
destgti tliat had been an integral part of their folk culture for num¬ 
berless generations. That pigment was applied to walls and furni¬ 
ture, that sliapcs vi'ere sometimes worked in textiles rather than 
on canvas, does not change the fact that the seventeenth-century 
settler w'as familiar with the application of color to achieve a 
decorative effect. Anotlier medieval necessity required representa¬ 
tion in its baldest form. Wlien many people could not read and 
shop-windows were non-existent, inns and stores were identified 
by signs witii pictures on them, EacJi business street became a 
picture gallery open to all, and there are documents to show that 
the Colonial connoisseurs rushed to see a new masterpiece of sign- 
painting more avidly than we rush to die art shops on New York's 
Fifty-Seventh Street, 

Scorn not such humble matters! The esthete who insists that 
all artists are Promethean individuals apart from ordinary life and 
superior to it, will understand litde of wiiat took place in Colonial 
America. Painting w'a.s not an upper-class tradition superimposed 
from above, but an extension of the activities of artisans engaged 
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in utilitarian tables. I7)us it is with pleasurable anticipation that 
we watch the crafts becoming increasingly important in New 
England life. 

As the political situation in their homeland darkened toward 
the Etoundhead rei/olution, settlers poured into New England- But 
after the long was overthiown in 1646, Puritans no longer wished 
to leave home- The first result in Massachusetts was depression, as 
the high prices tliat Itad been caused by rapid increases In popula¬ 
tion broke. But the more static society soon discovered it could 
stand on its own feet Shipbuilding became so industry 

that many vessels were made for export; mills arose on Colonial 
watercourses; weavers set up as manufschirers. These develop¬ 
ments, combined with an extensive trade in lumber and fish, pro¬ 
duced a wealthy class capable of luxury livmg side by side with 
artisans skilled in everything from building ships to painting signs. 
Tlje fine arts were ready to fiower. 

From the earliest knowm group of New England painters there 
emerged a masterpiece, Mrs. Freake atid Baby Mary {ca. 1674) is 
an odd canvas whose weaknesses are its strengths. That the pain¬ 
ter was unable to represent weight or deptli create tile Qoating 
tjuolity of dream, A young modicr, beautifully dressed in lace and 
an embroidered gown, looks at us gently from an uncharacterized 
face tliat miglit the face of all motliers. The Eiaby is a perfect 
little doll who never screams or sickens, a girl's imagining of the 
child she will one day fondle. Eternally motlier and baby reach 
out to each other in an allegor}’ of happy motherhood-* 

Three portraits of Cibbs children, all dated 1670, may be at¬ 
tributed to the same artist. They show us not pimple, but symbols 
representing people. We linve stepped hack from nature to a 
conception more abstract and more naive. That bodies are almost 
completely fiat would bother us m pictures that set out to imitate 
realitv; here realire is transmuted into a two dimensional pattern. 
The most versatile weapon in tlie armory of Renaissance and 
modem painters, the use of light to define shapes and blend color, 
is to a large extent ignored. Shadows that turn a cheek or mold a 

* Frttd£ onit Jtfary and Mr. Fr^ke amavl he reproduced as Uh: owner 
hjis refused to ^ve the necessuiv mrmiisiBuit. Foituniilely they ue nril known 
fmu fs{iToilui'U(in* made hefoee the pictuies uudet tho cuntit^ of the 
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nose are the maiest w^isps arid have tto censistency based on a 
siDgle source of radiauce. Not sub<nrdmaled to one another, the 
colors tend to be equaUy bright- Margaret Gibbs's yellow hair^ US' 
silver oecidaoe, her reddish-brown dress, her red drawstrings and 
bows, all are depicted Independently of eadi other and placed side 
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by side on the canvas. The picture has muty only ^use it was 
conceived in a single mind as a sin^e decorative design. 

The Frcake limner had an exact contemporary in Boston who. 
also in 1670, depicted four Colonial children: Alice Mason stand¬ 
ing stiffly on a tesselated floor, and in one big canvas her brothers 
and sisters. David, Joanna, and Abigail.* Although stylistically 
dose to the Freake pictures, these canvases were painted in 
smaller and neater brush strokes with more assurance and less 
charm. 
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Tliat bot}i the Freake jind Mason Limoeis [tainted very differ¬ 
ently from the fushionable English artists of the time has en¬ 
couraged nationalists to shout that they had created an "American 
manner/ unrelated to Europe, This is, on the face of it, ridiculous, 
In 1670, Boston had been settled oinly thirty-four years; the vast 
majority of the adult population had grown up abroad. As Ameri¬ 
cans, the painters were very close to being Englishmen, 

The Freake and Mason styles were, like the furniture over which 
they hung, a survival of English medieva] forms. All during the 
great days of tire Italian Renaissance, the British, isolated on their 
northern island, had continued to paint in the manner created by 
their manuscript illuminatois. When England became a world 
power during Elizabeth’s reign, its greater contact with the oon- 
tiuent was counteracted by a rise of nationalism. Elizabeth, her¬ 
self. disliked the art of the Renaissance, uxsisting that liei own 
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j portrait be erecoted in the fiatly lighted linear manner traditiond 
tn her homeland. To Uie.critics of the nmeteenth cieatuiy, thf< 
preference seemed impossibly strange in so intelligent a woman} 
nowadays, when we have broken with so many canons of the 
Henaissaiice, we can see that the native tradition had great 
beauties of its own. Henty, Prince of Wales, and Sir /ohn Hot- 
in^ton (1603), which a^emplifies the most sophisticated manjfeS' 
tation of Elizabethan painting, has great charm to c<mtemporary 
eyes. 

Of course, English prosperity lured foreign masters aoW the 
channel. Tbe first major import, Holbein, was forced by local taste 
to modify his Renaissance technique toward medieval pattern^ 
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mating- However, successive waves of foreign artists fijially 
washed under tlie native style, the key date being the arrival of 
Van E)>’ck in 1632. By lff70, two generations liad passed since the 
medieval manner was fashionable at the British court, 

But Massachusetts was settled by representatives of the middle 
class who came from the western counties. There, among the 
cottages of old England, life at court was a dinj rumor, and it 
was considered a rumor tmsuitcd to virtuous ears. When they 
created pictures, rural Ejiiglishmen adhered to the provincial ver¬ 
sion of the illuminators' tradition which had so long been their 
folk appOiich, die very style that the Freake and Mason Limners 
practiced." Pocahonfas (1616) is an eKajnplc. This style was very 
well suited to the needs of naive painters, for it reflected the 
natural esthetic interests of simple people, [f largely inspired by 
his own imaginaliort^ an amateur of any century wiU create pic¬ 
tures whose emphasis is on outline and geometric balance. 

Wlietlier the Freake and Mason Limners had been professional 
portraitists in England it is impossible to be c^tain; they could 
have received all the trainmg they needed from the humbler 
branches of the painter's trade; coloring walls, brightening furnr 
hire, blaswiiing signs. Indeed, a canvas wa.s built up much as a 
room was decorated: lace there, a red rib Urn here, each adding 
its Own touch of delicacy and color. In tins, the paintings were a 
true ejipression of their place and time, fliat seeming parados, 
tlie beauty of some of New England's earUest pahitings, is ex¬ 
plained by their being profoundly part of the folk culture the 
settlers brouglit with tlietu to tlie wilderness. 

Tlie Freake pictures then were a nnijiglitig of tradition and 
innocence. A mixture containing a higher proportion of naivete, 
is to be found in a group of portraits, also painted about 1670^ 
which show less contact wstli foreign models, *111630 have been 
tentatively attributed to John Foster (1646-1681), Foster was 
typical of the rapidly expanding society where there were many 
needs and few ways of supplying them. To be a large frog in a 
Ultlc puddle was so easy that able men searched for many puddles 
to conquer. Graduated from Harvard at the age of nineteen, 
Foster tauglit EnglisJi and Latin. During his spare time, he incised 
pictures in wood, becoming the first engraver iii English-America. 
A year or twu later he heard that a printing plant was for sale. 
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Although his entire experience cansistect of a few hours he had 
spent gossiping in Samuel Green's priiitshop tii Oimbridge, he set 
up as the first prUiter-^publisher in Boston. Soon he was drawing 
a map of New England for one of his books* As a publisher, it 
was ualnral tliat he slioidd prepjire an almanac, and whait was an 
almanac without some eumincnt on the stars? Sincie he thouidit it 
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would b« Dior* ftui to work on A basis of science than of old 
wives' tales, he wruto a learned treatise eotilled Comets, their 
Distance, Motion, ami Magnittuie. Ulieti the heavens were too 
cloudy for astrononiVi he played his violin or, if in a somber mood, 
read medical booksl Wlio knows what fine theory of disease he 
might have evolved if the germs had not attacked first? He died 
of tuberculosis in his thnty'foiijrth year. 

Tliat John Foster was also a painter is indicated by a mosaic of 
evidence. His inventory shows lie owned ‘colors'; an elegist re¬ 
ferred to him as a 'cunning artist’ who, but for his untimely death, 
would have become *a rare Apelles'; he engraved a view of Boston 
as well as the first portmit-cn^aving in the Colonies, that of 
Richard Mather, 'fhe oil fitmt which tliis print seems to have been 
taken still exists, but in such bad etmdiUem tliat few mfereuoes can 
be drawn from it. However, a portrait of Jului Davenport, dated 
1670, lias many rescrublauces to the Mather eugraving, as John 
Marshall Phillips of Yale had poiutctl out." 

Davenport is depicted in the flat style of tlic Freake Limner, but 
much more crtnlely. Heavy brush-strokes define the forms by 
running along the edges, as if pigment had been naively added to 
u line drawing. The artist was asked to make a likeniss and he 
made it matterKif-factly, producing a literal record of a face, a 
thing of use, not a thing of beauty. Yet there is an iostinetive 
cliarm in the placing of forms, as the portrait said to represent 
John Wliedwright, which is probably by the same band, also 
demonstrates. 

Such simple likenesses, or even the enchanting anachronisms of 
tlte Freake Limner, could not monopolize the art market in tlie 
bustling watereidc metropolis linked by a flying shuttle of ships to 
the Old World. Trade made men rich and gjavc them knowledge 
of transatlantic elegance, Sending .'ibroad for the blest coat and 
neckcloth, a Colonial merchant could cot be satisfied with por¬ 
traits generations out of date. 

Thus when ihc curtain rises on New England painting about 
1670, we find active, in addition to die medieval craftsmen, painters 
working not in the mamier of die Itritisli counties but of tbe court. 
Uf these, Thomas Smith has been identified. He is said to have 
been a sea captain who reached Bosltm from Benuuda about 16cti; 
in 1680 he was paid four guineas by Harvard for a portrait now 
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lost. Tliis ends our doemnent^ knowledge of luni.'but we have 
his self-portraits of himself and his daughter. Maria Cadierine 
Smith. Both are in viotent contrast with die Frcake style. 

The difference is the difference between two ages of man: the 
static Middle Ages and the restless Renaissance. In their search 
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for meatiing, Renaissaiice artists desired ao accurate visual uuder- 
standing of nature. Tlie body was no longer a major pattern hold* 
Ing together tlie minor patterns of costume and decoration; it had 
weight, shape, and ©dstence in space. Variations of light and 
called chiaroscuro, were used to made round things round 
and stjtiare things stjnare. Tlie most important elements of the 
picture were pLieed in the greatest light, creating an emphasis 
unknown in the Middle Ages. Lcxsil patches of color were out¬ 
lawed in favor of a gener^ chromatic scheme, part of the ligiht 
and shade pttcm and subordinated to the over-all conception. 

Thomas Smith applied this lechnique with the ardor of a recent 
convert. To make each parage as expressive as possible, with a 
dripping brusl) he overemphasized form, contrast, movement of 
light Highlights are sharp and crude, shadows heavy. He rewrote 
the string quartets of the British court painter Sir Peter Lely for 
soin^ wild back-country instruincnt. 

Smitiis pictures are Interesting commentaries on the Puritan 
mind. He made his self-portrait instinct with life; strong flesh, 
firm character, and hi the background a sea battle. But death, tliat 
obsession of the Puritajis, is also present. The right hand holds a 
skull which rests on a paper inscribed: 

Why why should I the World be minding 
therein a World of Evils Finding. 

Then Farwell World: Farweil thy Jama 
thy Joifis thy Toies thy Wiles thy Warrs 
Truth Sounds Retreat: I am not soiye. 

The Eternall Drawes to him my Iieart 
By Faith (which can thy Force Subs-ert) 

To Cicwrie mir (alter Grace) with Glory. 

T.S. 

Tliis seeker after grace painted Ids daughter in a most phy^al 
manner. He showed her as a luscious brunette with huge dark 
eyes, curly hair, and provocatively pouting mouth. Perhaps the 
Puritans, those begetters of large families, were not as opposed to 
sex as Victorian writers would have us suppose. 

Other Boston canvases, painted in the Reuaissanee manner Or 
in a middle ground between that and the Freake style, cannot he 
attributed with certainty to any of tlie artists we have discussed; 
Ree. Oficcr Feabodtj (so called), FJizabelh FMj Wendetj, and 
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Mn. PatteshaU and child are examples. The known portraits pro¬ 
duced between 1670 and 1690 must represent the ^s’0^k oF at least 
Bve men. Possibly that number should be doubled to explain ex- 
isthig pictures. However, the canvases that have weathered two 
and a half centuries are certainly only a small proportion of those 
painted; ll>e entire outpit of several painters has probably been 
lost. When we recall that Boston had only some fourteen thousand 
inhabitants, we realize that the seventeenth-century Puritans were 
well supplied with artists. 
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The Lir^e munber of hands is due in part lo the tendeucy of the 
painters to practice mary crafe, laying down joiners' or printers' or 
cordwainers' toots when they picked up their brushes. Yet Boston’s 
artistic activity went far beyond w*hat niigfit be expected from the 
dour wortd-tiaters of the New England myth. This makes us <pies- 
tion the traditionai statement that the f^tans were oppos^ to 
painting on rdigiom: principles. Indeed, tfie older genemtion of 
scholars, who depicted them as fanatics sewing scarlet letters on 
high-spirited joung Indies, lias been succeeded by a school that 
demonstrates their interest in the hberaj arts. 

T .il:<» all the ideals of man, Puritanism wnns superimposed on the 
ordinary complexities of living, Men went to church, it is true, but 
they also ate and traded and conceived children and spent long 
winter evening.^ by the fire. The argunietit as to whether the 
settlers catne over to worship God or to catdi fish could perhaps be 
resolved by saying llial not only were both motives present, but 
they were so fused together that the Puritans themselves could not 
have separated and e\'aloated them, 

For Puritanism was not exclusively a religious movement; it was 
part of the long battle of the middle classes against the aristocracy. 
With the breakdown of the static conditions of the Dark Ages, 
there started a great shift bi the condition of mankind — coll H 
rdigious or economic or cultural or wlial you will - that has not 
yet reached dead center. New classes appeared and with them 
new plulosuphies suited to their state of living; they used these 
philosophies as battering rams to attack the prerogatives and 
piiilosophies of the classes trying to preserve the status tfu&. 

An expression of the Britidi mercantile classes, Puri tanism was 
a way station on the road to democracy. It reflected the precon¬ 
ceptions of the group from which it stemmed, altered to some par¬ 
ticulars by reaction against the preconceptions of the group against 
which its believers were fighting. U did not attack the handicrafts 
practiced by its own cotistituents, but rather the elegant arts of 
the courts. Thus a Turkey-work rug was acceptable, while an 
elaborate lace stomacher was not. Eflurts were made to keep down 
luxury, but luxury was thought of not in tniddle-closs but in aristo¬ 
cratic terms. 

Portrait-painting seems always to have been accepted, perhaps 
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because it reflected one of the conceptions baste to the Puritan 
revoft: iaterest in the iiidividuaL Tliere could be no objection to 
preserving the face of a .God-fearing merebant or minister; indeed 
therein lay piety to the middle-class ideal« But honest men of the 
people should not be tricked out by Uie artist to look like pimps 
from court. The voluminous lace in which the Freakes were 
painted represented some recession from Puritan thinking, but tlie 
fact that they wctc painted did not.* 

The adverse effect of Puritanism on the v^ual arts wa.s itot, as is 
often stated, due to a general opposition to handicrafts and paint- 
ifig, but rather to the fact that it excluded them from the greatest 
preoccupation of the pec^le. 'fhe pioneers poured out their emo¬ 
tional, ieir imaginative, tlieir estlietic .selves into their revolu- 
tioiuiry worship of God. When a new settlement was made at 
Worcester, the General Court organized a meetinghouse so that 
the people should not feel like 'lojnbs in a large place.' The sermon 
was the settlers' favorite art fomj, and let not those who have slept 
tliraugh the prosing of some twentieth-century minister think it a 
bad one, Descrihing the effect eighteenth-century ministers sought. 
Michael Wigglesworth wrote. 'Eloquence giv^ new lustre and 
beauty, new strength, new vigor, new life unto truth; presenting it 
witli such variety as refreshctli, actuating it with such hidden, 
powerful energy that a few languid sparks are blown into a shining 
flame/ * Similar words could lie used about painting. The people 
loved sermons, rushed to tlieni as we wish to^y the public would 
rush to art galleries, discussed ibeui endlessly; in fact, were so en¬ 
thusiastic that in order to get necessary work done legislation iiad 
to be passed limiting the number of religious discourses. 

When John Cotton preachetl, so an admirer wrote: 

Bodes rent before him. blind leceived their sight, 

Souls leveled to the dung hill stood upright. 

Had a Colonial painter been permitted to depict this scone, he 
would have been working out of llie profoundest depths of his 
consciousness. He was not permitted. In their opposition to 
Catholicism, the Puritans had banned the *sireu wiles' of that 

• Eiixfi iai uo jHctiifftt, I liava modemutficl the nielltnv a™! m.™- 

|:ij4(ion in dix^uiEMfiti I hmvt c^m^tEd. piioc- 
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churci), including r«Ugioiis piaiolmg. They were £oll<>wing a long- 
seated English tradition. 

No RKxlcls ensted on that northeni isEatid to inspire a love of 
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religious art. The devt»tioiia| ptaintiug of medieval England was 
smashed as part of Henry VllI s albijck on Catholicism^ and when, 
almost a century later, England eame at last in contact with Renats' 
sance traditions, the prejudice against ‘Popish’ painting was deep' 
rooted. The British were as immune to the major mterest of the 
great European painters os the Colonists were to the religious art 
which flourished to the north and south of them; in Prench Canada 
and New Spain.* 

However, the taboo that excluded New England painters from 
the major emotional preoccupation of the people had one loophole. 
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Death was forever to the Puritans mind; it was botli the finfc -mtl 
the apotheosis of human eiicleavof> When no circuses came to town 
and dancing around a maypole was a heinous offense, the funerals 
of great men provided exciting pageants for the pomphungry citi* 
55ens of New England towns. Ostentation and display, forbidden 
to the living worshiper, was permitted to his grisly corpse. As 
Harriette iVicirifield Forbes points out in iier fascinating book on 
early gravestones, the New England artisans rtsieived more business 
from the death of a rkJi man than from his entire life. Painters 
were employed with the other craftsmen. Waitwell Wtothrop's 
heirs spent twenty-two pouiicU for pictures carried in his funeral 
pageant. When we recall dmt Ttiomax Smith received only four 
guineas for a portrait, we realise that tltis must have bought a 
great deal of art. 

The mortuary painting, which seemed gruesome to tlie Puritan's 
descendants, liave ah been destroyed, but old records show that 
the painted designs were the counterparts of those carved in 
durable rock by the gravestone cutters. Winged skulls were the 
most f^mnion gravestone deeorationsi similar death's hear t s were 
painted to be worn on the foreheads of funeral hoises. On the 
sides of the horses often hung coats of arms, the painted equiva¬ 
lents of those found 00 the more expensive stones. A winged hour¬ 
glass. mdicative of passing tinie, was worked both on rock and 
canvas; indeed, as a payment to Thomas Child reveals, this symbol 
even invaded the supposedly pictureless churches. When we read 
that moummg cloths were hung over the pulpits durtog funeral 
sermons, our curiosity is intense to know what, if anything, was 
drawn upon thent. 

Tliat Thomas Child ( 16SS1706)/ who was trained in England 
as a painler-scaiTier, specialized in mortuary art is sitown by a verse 
Judge Sewall wrote when the craftsman himself died: 

Tom Child has often painted death 
But never to the hie before^ 

Doing it now, he's out of breath; 
ile paints it once, and then no tnore, 

Henry Wilder Foote, that inveterate reader of old records, explains 
this passage by stating it was ooimnon to depict corpses lying in 
their biers. 
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John Fo3rt:€rj the painter^ publisher, and cngraveTp embeLMshed 
so itiany of his books with the same woodcut that it seems prac¬ 
tically lus trado^marL. Two winged cherubs. idU bouncy, and 
naked, arc blowing truiupcts while belM'eeu tSvem ii skeleton climbs 
comfortably out of bis coffin. The design ts held together by 
flowered borders stmtiar lo those that run down the sides oE tomEi- 
stones. Tliis mingling of fat Hanks with bare bones, of ptit/t witli 
a death's head reflects amusiiigly the inaniage of convenience be¬ 
tween the Middle Ages and the Renaissance which was Puritan 
cidtiirc- 
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Foster’s own gravestone carries a picture that might have been 
executed nxure felicitously with a brush than with a chiseL On a 
globe of die world supported by formalized birds rests a candle¬ 
stick, representing the Church, holding aloft the candle of Foster s 
mdtvidual life. Deatli, clad only in his ribs and grinning horriblyi 
is about to snuff out the candle despite the efforts of Father Time, 
a bearded man witli wings and an hour-glass, to stay his skeleton 
ami. Above all shines the sun, a human face emitting ruy^. Foster 
may have desigried tlic stone himself. Records^ althouf^i admit- 
tedlv from a later date, sliow that the pictures from which grave¬ 
stones were cut were sometimes drawn by painters * 

The symljolisin of the gravestones, and thus presumably of the 
nrortuaiy paintings, was rich in the extreme. Mermaids rise before 
us, naked and unashamed, indicatitig that Christ was haJF man and 
hidf deity. Peacocks strut, representing resurrection. The world 
spins in its sphere^ surrounded by the sun, rnoojip and stars. Arrows* 
pick-axes, palls, and spades speak of the inevitability of death. 
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Tlie decot;itive borders mnnmg down the sides of the stones com- 
bine pomegranates, promisiiig eternal life, with figs, denoting pros¬ 
perity and happiness, A grapevine shows thal tlic deceased bad 
labored in the vineyard. 

The spirit of early New England stilJ reigns undisturbed in 
many a cnimbling graveyard. A few* steps from the highroad 
through rank gruss carry us into the intellectual world of our 
distant forebears. Louder than the shrilling of crickets and the 
song of birds^ lank skeleton jaws shout ^Afemento num! fugU hor&r 
But every skull is tipped with living wings and many a bony 
forehead weai3 n crown. All diese hollow eyes and Itpless mouths 
bring not terror but majesty. We stand in the world of Kalcigh 
and Burtoru thus is the shrine of Elizabethan death. Calmly and 
regally* he calls his subjects home. TTien merchant and artisan lie 
side by side. Soon tJiere is a stirriikg in tlie soil* grass raises Uttle 
spears that speak of resurrection; it is spring on earth as in heaverr, 
and the sun of Cod*s grace shines warm on the blossoming New 
EIngbind hdL 
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The graveyards ren^, but Uie funerals of old New England 
must be recreated brief jottings in anci^t diaries. Only in 
imagination can we return to those unpaved streets, mingle under 
jutting second stories with the awestruck Puritans who, so Judge 
Sewall tells us, not only leaned out of every window but perched 
'on fences and trees like pigeons.' The procession comes at a 
death s pace, slow, so slow. The horses have become creatures 
from a fabulous world: tbeir hooves are muffled, tJiey wear long 
black stockings, each equine face has been transmut^ by a pio 
ture on its forehead into a skull. Hangings thrown ovm' the horses' 
flanks, placards in the mourners' hands, speak both of vanity and 
its defeat The deceased, now lucked in that coffin, is perhaps 
depicted as he looked in the first still moments of death; hour¬ 
glasses and other symbds of passing time are rendered in somber 
colors. In imagination standing beside our ancestms, we marvel at 
the majesty of an early American art dedicated to death and 
resurrection. 



CHAI*TER TWO 



AinnoucH POPULATION aitd prosperity mounted rapidl^v aftex the 
geneiattoQ of IffTQ New England pointing went into a decline that 
lasted half a century.* Tlie oiasterpieces of the early years had 
been iiluDntned by the last spurt of Haine before the Middle Ages 
sank into darkness. Even when they were painted, the canvases of 
the Freake Limner had been anachronistic. Those impersonal de^ 
signs, reflecting an age of mass thought and mass action, were not 
suited to a culture that believed increasingly in the importance of 
the individual. Men who were subduing a continent wished to be 
represented as persons of importance, not as symbols of humanity, 
Althougli crafts respond to fashiort more dowly than arts, the 
attitude toward design exemplified by the Medieval •T;ype painters 
was failing on every side. At alxiut the turn of the century, an 
ordered elegance supplanted the episodic medieval chamber. Fur* 
nitttre was made handsome in shape, ratlier tlian by surface decora¬ 
tions, The irarlitiot} that bad producfxl the Freake and Mason 
Limners became increastngiy tenuous.* 

A new tradition was treeded. preferably one that was sutted to 
expressing tlie society that was evolving in the New WoclrL Yet it 
had to be based on Enropeiin mtKlels. To expect our painters to 
embark at once on an altogether originaJ style would show an 
ignorance of the historical process. Pasteur and others have fought 
triumphantly against die conception of spontaneous generation in 
biolu|^^ a similar fight in the field of l^tory has not yet c'^al e d 
the last strongholds of ignorance. It cannot be overemphasized 
that in bis thinking man never starts from a vacuum; he on 

what be already knows, Artists everywhere, even when they are 
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ill Fcvuli, are- coiuiecled with es[J]<;tju fortibcar^ ui a coiitiuuous 
chain of iitflueiicie that goes back to the beginning of time. 

The Anufficaii painters attemptetl to modify the aristoemtie art 
that duurished in Europe to serve tlje increasingly revolutionaiy 
ends of their own civilization. The story of this struggle is the story 
of all our Colonial art, of tlic esthetic activity of the full century 
that stretched between the Treake Limner oJid the American 
lie volution, 

European society was iloiniiiiitetl hy hereditary aristocrats vrhosc 
fundamental philosophy was the divine riglits of kings. Becjiuse of 
intermarriage, the rulers were related, forming a closely k-ni( 
society wliiclt spread like a thin rf>of over the rising natioiiul states. 
Naturallyj the art they eiu'omaged was intcmatioual and aristo¬ 
cratic, often superimposed from the outside on tiie nations in which 
it flourished. Vet, like the rulers tlicmselvcs, it received its vitality 
from occasional contacts with tlic national traditions which become 
the great ptlJurs on wfiich the rest of die activity was hung 

Titian ami Rubens were the foreruimers cd tbe iuternolioniil 
portruil manner, but its creator was Voji Dyck, who diluted and 
sweetened juid conventionalized Rubens s lusty work into a medium 
eininently suited to die royal courts of the time. His style swept 
Kurope. As we have seen, he drove tradiUunal Englisli [Hunting 
into the liedgerows. He was succeeded in London by Sir Peter 
Lely, a Fleming who, with personal variations, practiced tbe Van 
Dyck manner for thirty-nine successful yearsi Even Lcly*s death 
opened no loophole for native talent. Sir Godfrey Enelliir, a recent 
amval from Cemiimy, leaped into die breach and carried tile 
Hiiglisli international style on to his death in 1723, 

Tliis tradition, like its counterpart in odicr natjous, expressed 
the thinking of tJic class it served, 'flic mast importimt thing 
about humanity was rank. Any man, wiiatever his persoiial chamc- 
ter, would be a duke proi’idud he were born in the right bed. Even 
if he seemed a suiveiing creature with half a mind, lo paint him 
thus would miss tlie basic point, for he wa.s not weak but tre¬ 
mendously powerful, master of diousands of other men. Tlitiorists 
argued on grounds tliey insisted were esthetic that portraits of 
ladies should moke diem beautiful, and those of noblemeii should 
mate them sublime, because beauty or sublimity were their 
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essential qualities, deeper than the chance of personality or ^dliysi- 
cal typeu 

Using subtle uudeipaintings, delicate glazes, refined patterning 
of ti^t and sluidow, the portralt-painteis threated tiigbly sophisti¬ 
cated symbols of authority. A king might have any Idncl of face, 
but he would have one kiird of home and one kind of costumes the 
most regal imagioable. Tlierefore costume and setting were cor* 
reedy a more significant expression of what the painter wished to 
say than the sitter's features. Another characteristic of the aristo¬ 
crat was elegance of manners; you could tell a lady from a huck¬ 
ster's daughter by tlie way she caniod herself. Pose and gesture 
were in the forefront of the artists* minds. 

Painting is a language, and like any other, it has its idioms. 
Usage defined the positions, the gesticulations, even the colors of 
costume suitable to each class of sitter. ITiis was only logical; you 
would not wisli a king to simper at a Bower. If the poses were a 
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littJc extreme, that too was correct, smce the painters. » their 
theorists told tliem, should show the sitter not at a random moment 
but at his best. The king on canvas could with a glance snbdue 
an army, and so, with a very different kind of glance, could the 
pretty young eountess. This language was carri^ to AmerKa. In 
1754 Lawrence Killium. '^ust arrived from London/ advertised in 
New York that Tic don't doubt of pleasing' the Cdonials ‘in taking 
a true likeoegt. and ffnishiiig the drapery in a proper manner, and 
also in the choice of attitudes suitable to each person's age and 
sex.** But where in his pattern book was the gesture suitable for a 
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merchant who had fust Ixmght prime beaver skins from a naked 
Indian? 

AO the individual considerations of the intemationaJ |xirtrait 
style had to he brought togctJier into a whole that also expressed 
court life. Hie aiistocmts may not liave tiecn moral, but they were 
sure they were refined. Grace was regarded as the most imjjortant 
quality of painting; it was thought of as a smooth flow of form. 
Anything brutal or strong was barred. Surfaces could not he 
angular or precipitated into eadi other; composition, drawing, and 
subtle coloring all fused into a single harmony; jewels, faces, and 
drapery adorned the picture witfj an easy elegance, light. Itself 
the slave of the regal sitters, completed but never dominated the 
crjmposition. 

Tlie application of this fomiutn hecan>e as tJie years passed less 
an esthetic activity than a social trade. For his routine portraits 
Kneller painted only the face, sometiniHi running it up in his 
studio from a chalk sketch that was his sole contact with the sitter. 
A periwig expert clustered curls close around the cheeks, Jiaiiding 
tlie canvas on to a colleague who su|>ertmposed the hat. Eiiougti 
craftsmen to make a ha.seball team worked oti the lower part of 
tiic picture. Kneller's expert on lace handkerchiefs was not en¬ 
trusted with heavy gold l>rocadc. Hemy Ford had predecessors 
in the invention of the assenibly-lioe. 

England was, of course, alive with forces that opposed the 
aristocratic point of view, hut tJiey failed to find expression in art. 
During the Commonwealth, wlicn the Puritans were at fast in 
control, Lely remained a leading painter by the simple expedient 
of toning down his portraits a little, making his men more mole 
and tiis women less femuJe- Tlie style of Robert Wallter, the 
Koundlleads’ own artist, is always described in negatives, lie 
Omitted the most cotispiciious smirks and laces and fancy back¬ 
grounds. but adhered to all tfic basic cliaracteristics of the court 
manner, even to its elaborate language of gesture. The Puritans 
had no esthetic iminvutions to ufici. 

Indeed, they might have been puzzled that such innov’ations 
were asked of lliem. ^Ve see today tliat the final implication of 
their doctrines w'as bourgeois democracy with its interest in tlie 
individual for his own sake, but the Puritans, like all human 
beings, saw little further than their own lifetimes. Par from want 
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tng to destroy the English class structure, they wished only to 
sldm off the aristocracy, leaving themselves on top. Thus, al- 
ffiougb they were oppo^ to sotne of tlie gewgaws of the court 
portraits, they feh no need for basic reform. Merchants were not 
above being Battered at being shown to posteritv as princes were 
sbowD. Commoners sat for the court artists or, if they lacked the 
price, for lesser practitioners of the same manner. 

The American Puritans were the fundamentalists of the faith, 
politically more conservative than their English brethren. Accord¬ 
ing to tlimr theocratic ideas, the nunister and his elders were 
absolute, forming a godly king and court. Yet they too were the 
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products o( transition. How those early divines would have been 
shocked to realty Uiat they f:anied with them to the new world, 
under their black coats, the invisible seeds of social change, seeds 
that were to grow like Indian com in the rich new soil. 

It is impossible to hold hierarchies static when everything else 
is on the move. In America, a perpetual crasliing of trees pr^ged 
new villages, often built to house ideas too revolutionary the 
older setdeznents. Money appeared in the strangest pockets, 
creating not the spiritual rebirth the Ftiritaos encouraged but a 
secular rebirth they feared. Men who had been indentured ser* 
vants walked os the finajicial equals of men who Imd a few years 
before bnported them as so much cattle. Before a half century 
had passed, pou'cr was snatched from the theocratic divines by 
a new class of rich niercbants. 

This group was, like alt noitceaux riches, passionately conserva¬ 
tive. How eagerly they aped the London oristocratst A royal 
governor held a miniature court in Boston, while merchants flocked 
to join the socially correct Chureh of England from which their 
ancestors bad fled. Even the Congregational Meetinghouses sue- 
cinnbed to tire new spiriL The pulpit, once placed in the center 
with the benches of the sermon-loving worshipers crowding dose, 
was moved to one side to make way for the altar, and a fonnal aisle 
down which the temporal great might sweep to their front seats. 
Shoved into a comer with their rostrums, the clergy screamed 
unavailingly against the 'giddy, carnal, rising gcneratiDn.^ 

I-il-f. a wilderness torrent. American societj* was flowing through 
uij explored country toward an eod no one could foresee. As young 
men, the settlers had beeri delighted with the roariug flood that 
swept them upwards, but when their coffers were full and a coat 
of arms, an unthinkable appendage for their ancestors, was painted 
oti their hatchments, when they bad been washed to the top of 
American society, they called for the waters to subside and the 
evolutiOD to stop. 'In my generation,* the recent aristocrat would 
slunit, 'America has been created. My family has been established 
forever; these farmers and artisans around me shall serve my de¬ 
scendants for a thousand years.* Clinging to the bank of the river, 
the merchant would call on the portrait-painter to perpetuate his 
neudound eminence. But even as the artist set up his easel, the 
waters crashed on toward a new combination. 
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Who were the pahiters who grupplod with this herculean task? 
In 1684 Nathaniel Mather wrote from Dublin to his brother, 
Increase, in E>ehalf of one Joseph Allen: 'He was bound apprentice 
to an iron tnonger, but hath so strong a natural bias to ingenious 
liandicrafts that he is thereby ruastered, and indeed carried, that 
he catirrot thrive at bu)dng and selling, but excells at other things, 
and thence hath acquired good skill at watchmaking, docltrnaking, 
graving, iiniuing, [and] that by his own iugenuit)- chiefly, for he 
sers'ed an apprenticeship faithfully to another trade. His design in 
coming to New Eiiglarrd is that he l>e under a necessity of earning 
his bread by practicing hLs sk[il]] in some of these things,' In 
addition to iroruitoiigers. liiere undoubtedly were house'painter 
portraitists. Such men were ThurUcis Child and John Gibbs, who 
rnutgled mortuary' art with the priming of fences, were untikely to 
have overlooked the possibilities of picking up further cash bv'the 
creation of ‘effigies/ Ver.'Uitility was the order of the day in early 
New Elnglaud. 

Should you feel that your dignity called for a pofesslorul artist, 
such men were soinetinics avdEable. Altlrougli the statement tlrat 
Jerejnioli Dummer (1645^1718), the distinguished silversmith, was 
also a painter, is open to question,’ we mid in the records of the 
Boston Selcetmeu, I7l)l, that 'Lawrence Brown, a liumer, asks ad¬ 
mit Lance to be an iiihabitaiil of tlus town, which is granted on con¬ 
dition that he give security to save the town harmless/ Brown may 
well have been on Englishman. Diat bis name cannot be found in 
any list of British painters proves notliing, since llie artists who 
emigrated to the wild plantations of America were, as the quality 
of their work sliows, provincial daulters too obscure to attract 
attention in their homeJond. 

A new wave of Eiigiisli influence swept Boston about the turn 
of tile century. The large Uiree-tjuailer lengtli canvases of the 
earlier peri<xl l»ecame tdjsolete, as did the rugged energy of 
I'homas Smith. A jewel-like perfection was now souglit, liowever 
vainly, I'be lypicsal likeness of the period shows tlie sitter cut off 
slightly above the waist, and often enclosed in a painted oval A 
hand and forearm, with no elbow showing, enters from the left to 
form a horizontal line at the bottom of the picture. Long, charac¬ 
terless fingers are flexed etegautly. Whatever their actual age, 
the subjects all seem in their early twadies. The faces^ even of 
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warriors attd shrewd traders, iiave a slioUow, hardly-huinai} pretti' 
ness. Atinond-shaped eyes squint channlugly, and the invariably 
cupid-bow moutJis are pulled into a half gradous, half supercilious 
smile. 
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The figure forms a triangle that cODbasts with its square or ova] 
setting, Protruding toward the viewer is a rising plane made up of 
an elbow and outstretched arm covered with the folds of an un¬ 
naturally heavy scarf, In a typical mans portrait, like Daniel 
Rtisseil, the eye, having follow^ this upward line, is carried on to 
the top of the picture by a wig's complicated curls. After being 
held JTWwnfflitaiily by the part, the eye tljen falls steeply down the 
other side of the wig, is impeded by an elegiant neckcloth, and 
drops to the bottom of the picture. Inside this structure of brightly 
painted stuffs the sitter's face is by-passed as a digressioo of little 
importance. Such pictures imitate the English court style tmeicit- 
iugly and by rote. 

The problems faced by a less derivative painter are exemplified 
by the companion canvases of the Reverend and Mrs, )ames 
Fieiponl (1711).* The artist strove to make the wife, despite her 
thirty-eight years, into a spirited belle. He labored grinly over the 
face in a search for conventional attractiveness; if the £u eye got 
too big, that was because of too much trying. The result was messy 
and confused, but probably flattering to the sitter. For the cos¬ 
tume, he employed a different technique. Remembering how 
dashingly the court painters represented stuffs, he set his brush 
dancing too, but awkwardly, creating a slurred improvisation that 
contrasted ridiculously with the tight painting of the features. If 
there is any sincere study of life behind this picture, it escapes the 
viewer. 

How different is the portrait of Mrs, Pierponts husband! In 
painting that pious New Haven divine, the artist was relieved of 
all pressure to seek elegance. No wig tempted him to draw a 
tumble of curls; no styl^ costume called for virtuosity. Having 
nothing in his repertoire to substitute for such elements, he turned 
out his worst composition: die head rattles around at the top of an 
almost empty expanse of canvas. But the disembodied l^ce is 
worth prolonged study: it is a serious piece of work, meditative, 
grave, emotionally felt despite its hardn^ of executiou. Realism 
was more fundamental to the Fierpont Umner than any cosmo¬ 
politan grace. That lie realized this himself is by no means certain. 
If be di^ he lacked the courage of hb convictioas when customers 
demanded a more socially suitable product. 

The reader is undoubtedly waitiog to be told whether the Pifr- 
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pout Limner was an English or a native artist. Critics arc per- 
petuaKy asked to distingnisJ'i fwtween ‘American pictures,' pictures 
painted in America by foreigners, and pictures import^ from 
abroad. Attempts to do this on stylistic gniunds lead to confusion, 
since no sharp line can be drawn. Most paintings connected with 
early America reveal a mingling of tradiHon and primitivism. How 
eacli came by its particular mixture can only !>e detcnniried from 
written documents, since sources of traditionafisin existed in the 
Colonies, while back-country Eurupcaji: pictures were often primi¬ 
tive. Indeed, a rural English amateur might easily turn out pic¬ 
tures that were cruder than the work of an Americiiii artist who 
had seen imported engravings and canvases. Tlie fheorv that pic¬ 
tures which show a rough ereiginality arc by definition ‘native 
Anterican’ made a fortune for crooked art dealers of the last gen¬ 
eration, who bought the work of obsciire English artists and added 
tlie 'signatures' of America's earliest painters. Even the ex^ierts 
were fooled,^ 

Observe the portrait of Andrew Oliver here illustrated. A glance 
is enough to indicate that it is in tire most traditioiml English mold. 
Yet it is an authentic work of the first painter W'ho can be proved 
by documents to have been bom and trained in .America, Wlieti 
Natliauiel Emmotis died in 1740, his obituary in the New Ensjiatui 
lountaihiigan: 'He was universally owned to be the greatest master 
of various sorts of painting that ever was borrj in this country. And 
bis excellent works were tlie pure effect of ftis own genius, witiiout 
receiving any instruction from others.' 

Emmons may have had no human teachers, but he leaned 
heavily on importerl en^aviugs; furtbermore, in hts niittd the dis¬ 
tinction between a print and a painting was very dim. All bis sur¬ 
viving works were done in black and white tempera on panels just 
the size of a portrait engraving. He probably traced cverytliiiig 
except die bead Furdior following die print-makers, hi* added 
itiscriptioiis according to their practice, and tiimt'd out several 
almost identical likenesses of the same person. Ills five known 
works con tain tw’o pairs. Ibat Emmons was a leading artt?t his 
obituary makes eleiU"; he died a relatively wealthy maii.^ 

A striving for traditional elegance was so typical of the time that 
it engulfed even the humbler artisan painters. Sometimes these 
simple souls seem to have tried to compensate for Uie roughness 
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of their techniques by the fandness of their conceptions. J, Cooper 
(active ca. 1714^, 1718), created in quantity pictures of p®- 
souages from history or legend whidb, although not fn thonselves 
signs, probably give us an insight into the sign-painting art of the 
period, Qearly influenced by engravings after iutemational court 
artists, these pictures cram Into their namnv space Jewels jtkI 
tnedals, shining sUk and gleaming amior} wigs, heavy drapery, and 
monstrous lace. Here a cernucopia is added, tbse a plumed 
helmet, there a cherub. Although Cooper lacked the teduiique to 
achieve even the limited effects of Emmons w the Pierpont 
lamner, he did his best. That the result is parody, was not due to 
lack of striving.* 

Such pictures as Cooper pointed are an uneasy tnirture of oppo- 
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sites. The L^ly-Ktieller style called for a relatiDiiship between 
round Forms enlisting in space and worked out in great detail, but 
the ajrtlsan'paintcrs tended to see shape as outline and compose in 
geometric patterns that had little depth. While the court artists 
ntade color an intruisic part of tlie composition, the arti$an.s added 
It to already defined shapes as an afterthougltt In contrast to the 
sophisticate artists, who sough I a semblance of visual reality, die 
primitives tended to place an unnaturidistic empliasis on diose 
aspects of tlje design tliat rnost simply told tlieir story. Therefore, 
when Cooper and his coJleogues tried to paint in ^th styles at 
once, they resembled Lhal legendary hero who moimted his horse 
and rode off in all directions. 

The predlieclioiis of the artisans resemble in many ways the 
medieval style as exemplified by the Treake Limner, but this does 
oot prove that pictures like Coopers are a iiattleground between 
the Renaissance manner and its predecessor. As we shall sec 
exemplified again and again, a tendency toward simple and em¬ 
phatic statement, flat geometric forms, and anorganic color t>iic 
welled up anew in every geueration of humble painters up to the 
present day. In the early eighteenth century, the approach natural 
to untrained hands may well have been strengthened by shreds of 
an old tradition not yet completely vanquished, yet (lad tlie 
medieval style been so far in the past that it was fm-gotten, the 
result would liave been very much the same. 

Indeed, the Freake maimer was so completely out of fashion that 
most of the artisan painters, iii iJieii eagerness to ucltieve tlie court 
style, regarded their natural predilecUoiis as ini pediments to be 
glossed over. Tlie result, of course, was unfortunate. Today we 
admire the paintings in exact proportion to the artist's ability to 
walk sincerely down his own patli. Mingling^ of the two styles in 
which the primitive elements are strong enough to gis'o the pic¬ 
tures validity include Eliiha Copke and William Sroughton, the 
latter closely allied to the painting being practiced in New York. 

Tlie artisan style was most completely realkeed in a picture that 
was not a social portrait but an historical document. Painted when 
she was over a hundred years old (1721), Ann Pollard was re¬ 
garded as a curiosity aod a symbol The old crone, a fomier tavern- 
keeper who could gather around her one hundred and thirtv de¬ 
scendants, was the last survivor of the original settlers of Boston. 
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Indeed, she claimed she was also the first settler* and no one lived 
to contradict her. As ‘a romping giri‘ of ten, so shF insisted in the 
squeaking voice of extreme age, she had leaped from the boat 
which brought an exploring party to Boston Neck, lending 
Winthrop otn to the territory which was now Americas greatest 
city. In those distant days, she recalled, the grt^d ‘was very 
uneven, abounding in small hollows and swamps, covered with 
blueberries and other bushes/ 

Far from attempting to show this relic as a simpering belle, die 
painter strove to put down as directly as possible the facts of the 
figure before him. Using the convention that was natural to him 
of a painted oval, a ccmspicuotts right sleeve, and a horizontal ri^t 
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arm, he applied it imself-consciously to liis own ends. The whole 
canvas is an exercise in geotnetry; the twin hrinngies of the coEai 
state a theme that is repeated in every detail. Bad painting servw^ 
the artist's ends as much as good: that Mrs. Pollard's far check is 
given too muclt roundness for its position in the picture results in 
a sharp triangle that completes tlie design. Color is added but 
never allowed to become conspicuous enough to impede the linear 
construction. 

Leaving visital realism far behind fiiin, the artist produced the 
most realistic picture of his tinie^ No portion of the beldame’s 
body is shown as it was in life, yet the complete wmnan sits before 
us. We can almost see her rising spryly from her chair to empha¬ 
size the story of her famous leap, and then glancing at the artist 
out of shrewd old eyes to see if he dared to doubt so circumstantial 
a narrative. 

Within this canvas Im the seeds of an art form that were not to 
quicken for mure than a century. The quality of Ann Pollard is tJie 
quality of impressionism. She demonstrates that a man's vision of 
reality can give an impression of truth greater than reality itself. 

However, such an esthetic theory would have seemed pure 
idiocy to the Poilurd Limner’s contemporaries; that it bad never 
been formulated in the painter’s own mind b clear from bis other 
pictures. Kight portraits may be attributed to this artist.* NO't one 
of the others approached Ann Pfdhird in quality. The ordinary 
run of tiie artist's wort is exemplified by Airs. John Dotlteare, wIictc 
the design, although still interesting, has been confused with 
irrelevancics of costume and gesture. It may well be that the 
pointer regarded his bare, almost scientific likeness of the cen¬ 
tenarian as the least admirable of his pictures. Certainly it was 
the least typical not only of his own output, but of the art of his 
time. 

Unsuited to its environment, the Ann Pollard manner gleams 
like a mirage and then vanishes, leaving us in the sterile desert of 
early eighteenth-century Neiiv England painting. For other sig¬ 
nificant works, we must fouriiey to the province of New York, 
where conditions were better suited to the development of a valid 
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In ’THE YEAit$ when the Freake Limner painted, to travel from 
Boston to New York was a serious undertaking. The ocean offered 
the easiest route, but. since all Hues of trade mo abroad, coasting 
vessels were hard to find. Probably we shall have to gp on horse¬ 
back, riding between widely scattered settlements on trails so 
narrow that our saddl^ags snarl in the branches of (roes. Cata¬ 
mounts and Indians are not the only hazard; as one European 
complained. Birds also fill the woods, so that man can scarcely go 
ihrou^ them for the whistling, the noise, and the chattering.' 

After the wild scenes of our journey, Uie little settlement of New 
York seems the vision of man deranged with loneliness. Here are 
all tlie homely comforts of Holland in doll-house miniature. Al¬ 
though the city fell to the British in 1664, its Dutch character re¬ 
mained for some time unchanged. Brick buildings, bright with 
tiles and rising to stepped Dutdi gables, are reSected waveringly 
in a neat little canal. Round each trim dwelling stretches a garden 
where the rarest blooms of Europe nod under intensively cidtivat- 
ed orchard trees. From behind leaded windows emerges the bang¬ 
ing of mops and the embattled cries of housewives. The cleanliness 
of the Dutch embarrassed forei^iiers. An English Puritan wrote, 
*Tliey keep their bouses cleaner than their bodies and their bodies 
cleaner than their souls.* To this a Frenchman added a tragic 
plaint, Tlie floors are washed nearly every day and scoured with 
sand, and are so neat that a stranger is afraid to expectorate upon 
them,* 

Should we fee! ifl after our arduous journey, we find our- 
sdves io the waiting-room of the barber-surgeon. Doctor Jars* 
de Lange. Our New England eyes would pop with amazement. 
Before us is a handsome 'East India cupboard' filled with porcelain 
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ttud Bne earthenware. The chimneypiece cames a blue valanee on 
which stands more china: basins, fiagons, pnts, bowts, a small dog, 
a duck, two swans, and six white figures of men. Tfie windows are 
hung with blue curtains, and a Itandsome looking-glass in a gold 
frame brightens the room with its reflections. 

Most strange, perhap', are the objects hanging on the walls; five 
landscapes, one depicting evenuig; a small seascape; and five 'East 
Itulia pictures.' probably prints.’ H we express interest, the doctor 
might take us into the front room where we would see three of 
those paintings of banquets the Dutch so loved, two stilldives of 
fruits, a repr«entation of dasvn and anotfier of winter, a genre 
painting of a cobbler, another landscape, and a portraiL Sitice no 
Bostonian owned more than a few paintings, most of them por- 
traits, we express the greatest surprise, but the doctor, smiling 
tolerantly, merely ushers us into the 'great chamber.' Here Iiatag 
three banquets, ten landscapes, three Bower-pieces, one depiction 
of peasants at a frolic, Abrahtttn and Hagar taken from the Bible, a 
Plucked Cock Tom, and a single portrait. 

Doctor de Lange owned sixty-one pictures, most of them paint¬ 
ings, and only a small minority portraits. Although he was the 
outstanding collector in New Vork, he was not unique. Other 
burghers had quantities of paintings ranging from battle-pieces to 
apostles, from still-lives to representations of ships. 

To explain this flood of pictures in the wildeniess, we must 
examine the history of HolJand. StrategicaUy situated on the 
routes of trade, and fortunate enough to secure local autonomy by 
playing one neighboring king against anoth^, the Netherlands 
had by the end of the Middle Ages developed commercial cities. 
Tbey boasted Europe's greatest concentration of wealth and popu¬ 
lation. lu contrast to England, where the typical figure was a 
nobleman in his baronial hall, the Low Countries fostered mer¬ 
chants who, in their city coimting-iuoins, kept records that re¬ 
vealed their contact with tiie entire known w'ortd. Such prosperity 
incited, of course, the covetousness of kings. In the resulting strug¬ 
gle for independence, die Flemings went down, but Holland 
managed to rise from the storm, autonomous and more com- 
m^csolly minded ever. 

Shining along the pathways of trade, the light of the Renais¬ 
sance had long illuininated the Low Countries. When a basically 
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bourgeois civilization triuinphed in this region steeped in the 
great traditions of painting, there arose the first middlc-dass art 
the world had ever seen. Man was revealed not as an inhabitant 
of royal courts but as a domwtic animal. Genre scenes showing 
life in comfortable homes enjoyed a tremendous popularity. The 
housewife, who had so often dusted the Delft china herself, wanted 
it depicted in its cupboard exactly as it was; no swirl of pigment, 
however expert, was a satisfactory substitute. ReaUsm dominated. 
Still-lives, landscapes, the activities of the rich and the poor, all tlie 
pleasure and interests of a contented people were reported with 
loving occuracy 
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Dutch portraiture also reflected the new attitude toward man a 
place in society. Let us compare (wo pictures showing individuals 
as symbols of die state: Van Dyck’s Robert Rich^ Kart of Wartoick, 
typical of the international court style, ami Rembrandt’s The 
Standard Beart^, The former might be the canvas described years 
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kter by Gilbert Stuart, How delicately the lace is drawni Did you 
ever see richer satin? Tiie ermine is wonderful in its finishi And, 
by Jove, the thing has & head/ * This head, when we find it at last 
in the middle of its elegant setting, proves to be a handsome and 
disdainful symbol of authority. 

Rembrandt kept background and body in shadow, letting the 
light fall on his subjects shoulders and face. We are shown 
nearsighted citizen who seems both proud and diy to be the 
porar>' custodian of the banner he carries. Were we to offer to 
shake his liand. he would first wipe it against his coat lest nervous¬ 
ness had made it sweaty. 

Not aimed at an aristocracy that stood apart from the people, 
Dutch art pleased poor and rich alike. For the first time in Euro¬ 
pean liistory, easel pictures whb cominonly hung b ordinary 
homes. They were even carried in quantity to the New World, 


The paintings brought ovier in those early years have long since 
vanish^ yet we may catch a glimpse of the pictures they inspired 
in the New World. About 1660, Laurens Block drew New Amster' 
ilam in water color, creating a landscape that, despite supeificiality 
and lack of power, reveals much of the charm of Dutch art. He 
probably was foreign-trained. However, the author of Christ at 
Emtnata niay well have been an indigenous painter inspired by 
the imparted pictures that hung on burghers* walls. In his canvas 
Old World traditions reverberate like dim echoes, just as they must 
have reverberated over the Indian trails. It is a crude work from the 
hand of a very unsophisticated artist, yet the deep space In the 
background whispew of Tintoretto and the late Italians, while the 
stolid burgher to the right, who looks as if he liad just come from 
the taxidermist, is clearly Dutch.* 

No portraits remain from the years before New Amsterdam be¬ 
came New York. We have, however, three canvases by an 
artist who worked just at the moment of transition.* He was clearly 
a Dutchman. When he painted Peter Stuyvesant, he did not try 
to use his maulstick as a fairy wand, turning the crusty old gov¬ 
ernor into a butterfly. Stuyvesant has the ri^t side of his mouth 
pulled up and one eye partly closed in an expression of fierce dis¬ 
approval. Chiaroscuro, the contrast between light and shade, is 
^***pioycd to a much greater extent than was approved of in 
Loudon or Boston; picked out in the brightest light, the features 
are overmodeled to form a likeness almost brutal in ite strength. 
Far from casting a general haxe of youth over everyone, the 
painter made youngsters look mature, as his portrait of seventeen- 
year-old Nicholas WiUtam Stuyvesant (1666) shows. 

The Governor’s son demanded to be placed upon a horse. Tlie 
artist, so we gather, lacked a large enough canvas or panel, and it 
wrould luive taken a year ^ two to import one from HoUaiid. He 
solved the dilemma in a manner typical of the Dutch point of 
view. Having painted the brightly lighted face so large that it 
was impossible to make tJie rest of tlie picture agree, he added a 
liny l>ody and a pigmy horse whose backbone was no longer than 
hts neck. Where an English artist would have concentrated tm the 
symbob of tank and made the sitters features perfunctory, the 
Stuy vesant Limner created a picture very like a modern caricature. 

As in New England, it is difficult to link the names of artbts widi 
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specific pictures.® Written records, however, reveal a dynasty of 
painters. Evert Duyckinck came to New Amsteidam from Holland 
it) 163S at the age of seventeen as a professional soldier. Stationed 
at Fort Hope, near what is now Hartford, Connecticut, he engaged 
in the 'cabbage war" with the English settlers that is so amnstngly 
described by Washington Irvings then he settled down in New 
Amsterdam to grow his own cabbages. He was variously described 
as limner, painter, glazier, and burner of glass. Re blazoned the 
city arms on Bre-buckets, and engraved them cm the wirdowpanes 
of the Stadt Huys so expertly that for forty years his work was 
p o i niwt to with pride. He owned considerable property when he 
died about 17(12, 

His son Gerret. bom in New Amsterdam in 1660, was knowtt as 
a glaaier, a ptofessiotr thut involved painting, as when he decorated 
the windows fur a new church at Hysophus. He taught drawing, 
at least on an amateur basis. He was active enough in politics to 
have called Covemor Sloughter a murderer who deserved hang¬ 
ing, and lie was rich enough to have owned four Negroes simul¬ 
taneously. Dying about 1710. he left eleven children. 

One of these, Gerardus (1695-1742), advertised in 1735 that 'at 
the sign of the two cupids' he bought, sold, and repaired looking- 
glasses, japanned or flowered their frames, and sold od paints. 
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ail sort of pictures made and sold; all manner <j| painting 
work done/ His sou GerarduSp Junior^ announced in 1746 that he 
'condniies to carry on the business of his late father deceased, viz; 
linining* painting, varnishing, japanning, gilding, glazing, and 
silvering of looking glass all done in the best manner^ He also will 
teach young gentlemen all sorts of drawing and paintitig on glass/ 
When we add that the first cousin of the elder Gerardus, Evert III 
{1677-1727), was referred to in old records as a Umner, we have 
mentioned all the known painters in this prolific dynasty. 

Clearly the Duyckincks were craftsmen first and pain tars only 
occasionally. No pictures by Eveit I have boOT identifiedp bxit we 
may asssume that the soldier and glazier who emigrated at the age 
of seventeen brought with him from Holland little formal training, 
Tliree portraits painted about 1700, are attributed, on inconcltisive 
evidence, to his son Gerret * Hesembling somewhat Dutch models 
of the mid-seventeenth century, they are the product of a long 
evolution toward primitivism. In the so-called portrait of Gerrets 
wife, visual reality has given way to a crude grasping of major 
forms. The sitter seems a doll, whittled from hard wexxi for a rural 
child satisfied with any shape that implies humanity * 

A comparison of Mw, Duyekmek with the Massachusetts por¬ 
trait of Ann Pollard reveals that the New York artist gave much 
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less reign to his imagwaticm. Not accepting the symbolic approach 
forced on him by his inability to create a semblance of visual 
reality, he attempted to approximate the literalttess of the minor 
Dutch niastere. In contrast to Mrs, PoUard, who has been meta- 
inorf^ized into a design, Mrs. Duyckinck seems an exact rendition 
of a half-human shape. Vet there is sincerity in the picture, a 
of the empty showmansliip which Boston demanded in the 
portrait of any woman younger than a hundred years. 
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A/r* atul Mrs. O/wid ¥rovoost (c. 1700), bv a niofe robust and 
less sensitive hand, sliow that other New York artists were work¬ 
ing in the same matmer. Characterized by earuesi labor, these 
likenesses also make no attempt to follow the will-o'-the-wisp of 
dash and glitter that led the New England painters into a morass 
of formula. Indeed, the artist dwelt with ei heavy hand on the 
lady's double chin. 

Here is seeming paradosi We have been taught that Boston 
was Puritan and New York a center of worldly vanity. That pOT- 
traits seem to show the opposite was probably less a reflectiOTr of 
Colonial conditions than of the art styles which, with all the 
prestige of foreign models, swayed tiie local limners. The court 
tradition that dominated New England urged the eraftsmen-paint- 
ers to work according to the preconceptions of the rich merchants 
they served, whde the Dutch tradition in New' York forced the 
merdumts to accept pictures that grew more naturally out of the 
craftsmen’s own lives. In botli regions both approaches had a 
meaning. All Americans, whatever their social rank, carried irt 
their minds, although in different proportions, a hunger for aristo¬ 
cratic elegance and a middle-class absorption in reality. Tbeir 
ancestors bad brought this conOict over with them from Europe, 
and it was far from being resolved. Even the most elegant Amen- 
can plutocrat remained basically a product of the bourgeois revo- 
lutkm, while any craftsman recognized the possibilities offered 
him by America to jump class lines and become a great man in 
his own right 

Indeed, no nation in the Western world was yet ready for a 
continuous anb-aristocratic tiuciition. Even in its Dutch homeland 
middle-class painting had not been able to keep afloat on the 
billowy waters of history. As tlie generation that bad fought in 
the Dutch war of freedom died out, tlieic descendairts became 
ashamed of their lUeTcunttie origins. They aped the manners of 
the courts. Then, in 1672, a French invastou put an end to Holland 
as a world pow'er. French court styles prevailed, drawing Ehitcb 
painting into line with tlie unstocrattc manner that dominated 
the rest of Europe. Like buds that open in the treacherously warm 
days of early spring, the world's Sowering of mid^e-dass 
painting was killed by the hrosts of returnnig winter. 

The collapse of Dutch power bad been reflected in the New 
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World by ihc fall of New Amsterdam to Uie Britisb, New York 
City became the most polyglot of all Colonial metropolises. The 
fate of the tings imported during die T>utch rule is revealed b>' 
n letter, written in 1779, by the Swiss miniaturist Du Siroili^re that 
offered for sale some ‘pictures, chiefly painted in oils, on boards, 
in black ebony frames highly poUslied, of those kinds the Dutch 
settlers brought a great many with their other fumitore . *. I have 
picked them up in New York, in garrets where they have been con- 
filled as unfasluonahle when tltat city was modernized.*^ 

New sensations were sweeping the city, fn 1718, Nehemiah 
Partridge, ivbo described liimself as a japauner and painter, ar¬ 
rived from Boston where he had cxhibitedT The Italian matchean 
or moving picture, wherein are to be seen wind mills and water 
mills moving round, ships sailing on the sea, and several figures 
delightful to behold. Tliat he produced America's first recorded 
mrwies emphasizes the fact that our early artists often used their 
skill in simufattng reality to create public amusements. Sometimes 
this encouraged tlicm to seek the kind of realism which is today 
culled trotupe T <Bii ' 

The rising British tide washec:] in a Scotch painter, John Watson 
(1685-1708).’ Although an unimportant artist, be is the first one 
about whom we have mticli biographical information. The story 
begiiK to the droning of bagpipra in Scotland. A most annoying 
droning to Watson, who was looking (o at a window. There by the 
fire sat a liandsome young heiress and beside her tliat pestilential 
piper who was always calling. The young man watching from 
tJie street carried with him stilt some of the burliness of a sbeplierd 
but he no longer followed that iiucolic calling. No. iiideedi He 
had raised himself in the world; now he could [>aint a house as well 
as anybody, and some of his signs with pictures on them hmig 
iieforc the best shops in Dumfries. Yet rather than walk down the 
street and admire tliese wonders of art, the heiress preferred to 
sit in her parlor and listen to endless pibrochs blown, Watson was 
certain, a little ou| of tune» 

The next act in the drama shows oui house- and sign-painter 
rocking tipsdy in a taproom, squandering his substance in the 
manner prx^r for a jilted lover; (he lady and the piper have 
married. Finally, in desperation, Watson threw himself away for 
good, seeking exile in the wild pLintation of New Jersey. He 
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aiTived in the Kvely port o/ Perth Amboy durine the early seven- 
teen-tens. 

His ac(^nt book shows that in 1726 he painted more than ten 
portraits tn New York City for a total payment of £25.10,0. Two 
canvases remain. They are execrable affairs, dim reflections of 
British inodes without taste, charm, or any quality except slapdash 
c^elessoess. To depict the highli^ts on top of a sleeve, Watson 
dipped his brush in light-colored paint and made a mitinuous 
^g'zag, a shorthand notation (hat approximated a sophisticated 
effect without reflecting any observation of nature. If a sitter could 
not afford to pay two or three pounds for an oil, Watson would 
for a mere ten shillings execute a imniaHire with ink on parchment. 
In this simpler medium that artist seemed more at home: he some¬ 
times turned out a likeness, although nothing that could conceiv¬ 
ably be called a work of art. 






The ehildrert at Perth Aniboy gazed with awe at the little house 
Watson used as a studio, for the Scot had divided his shutters 
‘into squares, and each square presented tlie liead of a rmiTi ur 
woman, which, if menurry can be trusted * . - represented per- 
sonages in antique costume, and the men with bear^ and helmets 
and crowns.' Watson probably staged tlris display as much from 
eccentricity as from a desire to attract si Iters, for, :dthou^ never 
averse to making a penny, he liad turned his major enei^es to 
more lucrative pursuits than painting, lie was a merchant, a real- 
estate broker, a personal banker. [>early loving litigation, he 
plagued tlie Colonial courts until they made him pay the costs 
even when he won an action by reason tlie said Watson having 
obstinately refused to moke up, settle, and adjust accounts any 
other ways than by a law suit/ lie was indicted for usury, and 
generally considered a miser. 

iTie older he grew, the tigfiter he clasped his purse-strings. Even 
when his roof began to fall in. he refused to have it mended. A 
nephew who hoped to uJierit die house took a terrible risk. Since 
Watson was lioth bedridden and deaf, this nephew made a s«:ret 
compact with the builders. All was serene for a day or two; then 
the miser rose upright in his bed. What/ he demanded, ‘is die 
meaning of dje peeking and knocking 1 hear every day?* 

The nephew [ideil. Tcckingl Pecking? Oh, ay I lt*s the wood¬ 
peckers. They’re in amazing quantities tliis year; leave the trees 
and attack the roofs of the houses. There is no driving them off/ 
Watson's deflection from the arts was no loss; indeed, it may 
have been encouraged by iuabtUty to compete with a brilliant 
group of painters who had risen tike rockets into the New York 
hrmaiiient- The new hrcul taste called for decorative picture, and 
these were produced in quantity between 1715 aud 1730. Many of 
the canvases show a weird and primitive beauty. In contrast with 
the small, prissy New Eng^nd portraits of the same period, the 
inspired New Yorkers created lusty three-quarter- and full-lengths. 
Elttergy, movement, rhythm, these were their attributes, l^ge 
canvases enabled them to compose broadly. Long lines, straight 
or curved, held the pictures together, often crossing near the cen¬ 
ter. Such portraits represent a considerable deviation from recog¬ 
nized European models, and m America tlicy are almost unique. 
The pictures were created by a lialf-dozen or more painters who 
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Mr-orki'd closely tugctlter to fomi u style that hatl ao all-oviif unity 
despite persona] varuiticms. We mig]it tnU the artists, who form 
the first clearlv recognboihle school in American art, the Patroon 
Painters, since thev usually served the Ehilcli families still power¬ 
ful in New YorL 

Gonspicuons among the Patmon pictures Is a style which we 
shall call the De Peyster Manner, It mingles elaborate concep¬ 
tions. reflecting foreign models, with simplicity of statement. Qhiite 
imconccnictl with placing figtircs in space or giving tticin any 
weight, it eliminates at one swoop many of the profoiuider pro!>‘ 
lems of art. The subtle ctrloring employed in Europe gives way to 
a few' tints broadly applied with a daring use of contrasting high¬ 
lights. Search for character also goes by die board; faces arc 
charming symlioU, light as the bodies they surmount. 

Although the literalness of the Dutch-inspired artists of the 
previous New York generation has vanished, their fundamental 
iniegdty of approach has not. Despite its tconographicol resem¬ 
blances to the international court style, the De Peyster Manner is 
seldom marred by parrotlike repetition, Tcchnt<|Ue has been sim¬ 
plified to a point where it is completely mastered. Sincerely and 
without self-consckiusnes.s, fiat nuisses are juxtaposed into designs 
that Itave inner validity, fti the double portrait of Eva and 
Katherine De Peyster which hangs in tlie Metnfpolitan Museum’s 
American W'ing, the painter has etkdowed the sitters with such 
diabolical energy' tluit, were 1 the curator, I should not sleep nights 
for fear that the girls would escape from their frames and smash 
every anti(|ue in tlic place. 

The nubile young lady, Eliiabcth Von Bfugh, exemplifies 
energy in a more graceful form. Startled by the artist as she 
dances into the room, she liaits in the middle of a pironette and 
looks at us with shy surprise. Her face, depicted with a miniinuni 
of shadow, erepresses * generalized soft innocence. The painting 
might well be on illustration for Wordsworth's lines; 

She was a pluuitom nf delight 
VNiTien first she gleamed upon my li^t; 

A lovely apparition sent 
To be a moment's oniainent. 

The masterpiece of this style is the picture of a little De Peyster 
boy in converse witli a deer. It is as if two brown-eyed woodland 
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creatures had come together tu secret, shy encounter. Tlie com- 
position b harrowed from Knellerp probably via a prints the boy 
stands on a formal terrace before a formal park. Yet the mood of 
baro<|ue has completely vanished: elegance lias given way to 
wonder, wofldlitiess to inncx^nce. 

This fresh outlook was most successful in representations of 
youthi Portraits of adults in the Oe Peystcr htanner reveal dea rly 
its conventional origins, Moses Levy, that successfu] merchant is 
posed in the iuflated manner of a British three-quarter lengthy with 
his stomach forward and one elegantly flexed hand outstretched. 
Yet even in such pictures the arti^ is inclined to compose broadly, 
subordinating his whole oompositioii to a few diagonal lines. 
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Who painted the Do Peyster pictures has not been proved to the 
hiit, yet many of them may weU be the work of Pieter Vanderlyn. 
Bom in floUaitd about 168i7, Vundmlyii joined the navy and Ls 
said to liave spent his youTig manhood cruising off the coast of 
Africa. After a period on Curasao, he reached New York about 
1718. Tliere be ‘turned his attention to portrait painting.' One of 
his pictures, Mrs. Petruir V<w {1723), iias been definitely identiSed. 
AlthcFugh it lacks some of the excitement and Hare we like to assO' 
ciatc with the De Peystcr Mamvar, there are close technical re- 
semblanoes.* Vanderlyn altertiated painting with land specula* 
tion, music. pPeacliing, and perhaps medicine. After he had trav¬ 
eled tlie roads of peace for more than sixty years, Mars caught 
him up again. The liritisli l^umt Kingston in 1777, and the non¬ 
agenarian was forced to flee: be walked twenty-eight miles to the 
home of a son, and bved another year to tell the tide, flc died m 
1778. Like Evert Duyckiuck, Pieter Vanderlyn founded a paint¬ 
ing dynasty. His son Nicholas, being unable to achieve Use 
father's eminence, worked largely as a house- and sign-painter, 
but Nicholas* son John became, during the early uiueteenth cen¬ 
tury. one of America's most important artists. 

Radiating from tlie core of the Qe Peyster Manner are a be¬ 
wildering variety of pictures that seem to sliow the idiosyncrasies 
of various hands. The painter of Mrs. jacobus Stoutenburgh gives 
Ids lady a face very siindar to Elizabeth Van Br ugh 's, but modifled 
the De Peystef Manner by making the picture pritnortly a costume- 
piece: he glories in the texture of fur mid the intricacies of lace. 
However, this panel, like the less elaiiorate Likeness of Mr. Stouten- 
burgh, has a quiet di^ty smd a mahoganylike riclmess of dark 
hues whicti exenjplifiies the vitality that electrified the Patroon 
tradition. Another offshoot of tlie De Peyster Maimer has been 
somewhat irresponsibly called the work of Evert Duyckiuck 111: 
Magdalen Beel^n is a typical example.* Here an already prtmi- 
tive style has been made herder, more linear, less graceful. Tlie 
Old Print Shop's Portraif of a Young Ctrf reveals still another 
variation. 

A second influence vied and mingled with the De Peyster Man¬ 
ner in the Hudson River Volley to add further variety to the work 
of the Patroon Painters. In the Mayor's oflSce at Albany there 
bangs a swashbuckling portrait of Pieter Schuyler. Far back in the 
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geneatogy of its style, perhaps, these was the influenoe of Michael 
Dahh the Swedish artist who worked its London, but the picture 
Is pritnilive according to his standards. For America, however, it 
is sophisticated. Desigrting broadly, with an almost fii^tening 
assurance, the Schuyler Limner embellished his basically linear 
approadi with a naive yet not altogether ineffective search for 
wei^t. Seizing on the most obvious aspects of fram, he sliaped liis 
sitter (ike a bell, tl^e head the ring on top and the legs elongated 
clappers. Not a wisp of the imagination, iHeler Schuyler stands 
heai^y on his feet The artist went in for architectural imagiiia- 
tion, cluttering his backgrounds with ponderous I tal i ana te struc- 
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hires, and in one case adding a statue uf u iady in a toga, who 
stands on a pillar but is delicately lifting her skirt as if she were 
preparing to leap for the ground. The existence in Albany and 
Rh^e Islunrl of several portmits seemingly by die same hand 
suggests that the painter, whether Euiopean or native tTOined, 
spent sonte time on tliese shores. 

A Sood of piiintmg;; leveal a cruder rendition of this style. 
Sdiuylers face is simplified into a fierce mask with slits for eyes, 
a sharp nose, and a pointed chin. A translation of hts body into 
linear forms is repeated with fidelity. Almost invariably, the 
forearms are arranged as in Pieter liehiiyfer to cany the eye across 
the canvas in a diagonal Line; one hand is bare, the other gloved 
and holding the second glove in a little design of triangles, Female 
bodies are slightly more various. Many of the pictures are in¬ 
scribed in the obsolete manner ‘Avetis Sue/ follow^ by the sitter's 
age and a date within a few years on each side of 17^. 

Although following so closdy the painter of Pieter Schuyler, the 
Aetatis Sue Limner was not a copyist; he used no element of style 
until he had made it His own. When in the portraits of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Van Alstyne (I721i he attempt^ to escape his own 
linear preconceptions by following his master into a search for 
weight, the result was not imitsHon but eiperiraenl. Grimly, every 
muscle of his paindug arm tense, be molded Mr. Van Alstynes 
features with coal-black shadows, brick-red half shadows, and 
creamy pink highlights to form a wild face that lias a superficial 
resemblance to the conscious archaisms of Rouault. Mrs. Van 
Alstyne’s head was s<|uaie and too long; he treated it like a still- 
Ufe, paroducing a likeness uiifiatteriug but powerful. 

Seeking to express bis vision, the painter did not consider 
stylistic consistenev. Plasticity appeared only when it suited his 
design — more in Mr. Van Alstyne s baud;)., for instance, than in the 
wife's ^ while he did not hesitate to complete his pattern by giving 
the ladv tvvo left hands, and eidarge one arm to twice Qatuml 
size, 'file crudely painted fingers are elegantly Seied and hold e 
spray of flowers. 

The Von Mstynes, whidi hang in the New York Historical 
Society, inspire laughter in die casual visitor, yet if you stare at 
them hard you find yourself going under their spell. Many a time 
my own feet have me back to the gallery to look and wonder 
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why cEui vasesj super&cialiy so absurd, should have the striTchig 
power o£ a shillelagh. The answer is, I thmfc, that any sincere and 
strong manilestatjon of the human spirit is moving if looked at 
througli eyes free of educated prejudice. 

When he paints young women the A£t€itis Sue Umner some¬ 
times mixes with his Eerce gravity a lyrical grace and charm whkh 
seems to show the hxflueoce of the De Peyster Manner. In a 
peculiar blend of weight and Hotness as piquant to the palate as a 
bland food with a hoi sauce, he lifts heavy drapery in powerful 
hands and makes it Ey. Such frivolity seems to be tom painfully 
from a temperament basically grave. CM of the Schuyt^ Family 
reveals the frightening Intensity of an adult tomcat playing in a 
sudden passion with a kitten's ball. Intensity is his basic charatv 
teristic; shining through the crudeness of his forms, it irradiates 
his pictures with a strange, other-worldly glow. Indeed, the emo¬ 
tional kinship of this painter from the Hudson River Valley is with 
some true primitive from an African jungle or Pacific isle whose 
mind's eye sees visions, distorted to out dvitized eyes, which are to 
him truer than reality itself.'" 

An opposite temperament is revealed by the Gansevoort Limner, 
who worked near Albany in another modification of the Patroon 
Style, Acccptmg his piovincial limitatiorjs. he produced canvases 
not experimental but finished, not violent but unmersed in pastoral 
calm. A/nf. LeoTUtrti Gonsevoort shows Irow completely familiar 
baroque elements of pose and costume — probably gleaned from 
prints — have been transmuted into something new and strange. 
Indeed, the picture is closer in mood and style to the work of 
the nineteenth-century French primitive Rousseau than to its 
eighteenth-century models. The shades of the prison house have 
hardly begun to close about the backwoods painter. His Pan de 
Waodelaer is a vision of adolescence more moving than many a 
sophisticated struggle for the same emotion. The bird perched on 
the young naan's finger Itas its iconographical history. In Europe it 
was a conscious affectaticm, more cute than moving, but here >1 
takes on a deep validity. We seem to see the kinship of untamed 
things. 

To explore fully all the excitements of the Patroon Painters 
must be the happy labor of some writer who can give a whole 
book to the subject. Vet tlic sampliug we have undertaken here 
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shuuld demoii^tr^te that th^re grew up iu^the tlud^n River Valley 
a native school of considerable merit. Tlie American spirit liad for 
the first time fiowered into authentic art. 

Tl»is took place in a region where the influencse of the interna¬ 
tional court style was superimposed on Dutch realism. By itself, 
the Dutch style was unsuited to the Colonies, To achieve an 
Ulusion of visual truth requires g^neat technical virtuosity; it was 
far beyoud the powers of the loeal artisans. When trying to follow 
Dutch models, they turned out tlie homely prose of tlie Cerret 
Duycldnck and Provoost portraits. 

The untutored artists were forced to express theni-seives in sym¬ 
bols, Tliis far, they were in agreement with the court style, wluch 
was also symljolk; but the metaphors practiced by Lely and 
KneUer expressed a social order which existed in the wiltlemess 
only in palest parody, A slavish attempt to reproduce imported 
idioms was bound to result, as it had in New England, in sleazy 
affectation. The need was to translate the Old World symbols into 
a language that was techuically simple, and also suited to Colonial 
conditions. In tliis labor the Dutch traditions planted in New' 
Amsterdam were of the greatest assistance. During the several 
generations when attempts had been made to practice realism, 
the artists hiid been forc^ to study the objects b^ore them. Ihe 
public Imd become used to pictures that were not altogether froth. 
The atmosphere of the time and place was opposed to painting 
by rote. 

Although their lack of training forced the Patroon Painters to 
work in symbols, it did not determine what symbols they chose to 
make their own. Harsh, threo-dimensional caricatures like the 
Von Msrtijne Portraits could have been the rule rather than the 
exception. Or the painters might have employed the crabbed lines 
and tight fonns of Ann PotUird. That America s first school of 
painters used sweeping lines and gay colors, that they sougid not 
seriousness of content but lightness and charm, must have been a 
reflection of local taste. 

In the early eighteenth century tfiere were two Americas and 
only one of them was articulate. Back from the cities were tens 
of lljousands of farmers whose anc^tors in the Old World had 
always worked for others. They found a new self-respect, a wild, 
heady elation in owning their own acres and being able tq look 
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any man in the eye. But the time had not come wlien Uiey were 
to mak e ttiemselves a power in our national life. They sought self' 
expression not in the little motion of pen or bntsh, but in the swing 
of the axe and the Jong rhythm of the plough. Fallen forests, not 
stacked canvases, expressed their dream. 

Fortunes were made not by growing a little com in a wildemeas 
clearing, but by excJuangiug the raw products of tlio New World 
for the riches of the Old. Merchants formed an upper class that 
dominated not only the politics but ako the taste of the time. Al¬ 
though these men had come from simple backgrounds, they now' 
advised royal governors. They dealt as equals with the great 
traders of Loudon. Serving them were the artisans of the cities 
who, except for aii occasional outburst of Indignation, were quiet 
still under the leadership of their betters. 

Looked at from the standards of the Old World where class 
evolution was so slow, the colonial aristocrats were characters in a 
fairy tale, Cinderella rode down tiie streets of New York in her 
pumpkij] carriage,, but she did not have to fear the chimes of 
midnight; Iter horses would never change back to mice. Sitting 
behind a ledger heavy with the records of prosperity, Dick Wliit- 
tnigton knew that he liad been hk own p^t5s in boots. 

Out of a frowniDg coast and a dark forest had come a pot of 
gold; the rainbow’s end rested pcmumently on New Yotk. Wealth, 
posilion, grace, ample living; these were the gifts of America. 
How could you be crabbed and sad; you had to sing. And the 
lyricism of life found expression in the canvases of the Patroon 
Pointers. 

The tneu and women who move so energetically before as 
if they would burst from their frames, are not factual representa¬ 
tions of the inhabitants of the Hudson River Valley, That youth 
witli a bird on his huger, that swaslibuckling elder storing so 
Sercely into a distance; who could intagine them trapped for 
twelve hours a day in a coimting-iiouse? Certainly the money in 
their pockets has fallen firom heaven. And tlie lathesl 'They have 
not dimmed their eyes by leaning over the tanning vnl of the 
pioneer; the household generalship and embroidery home of the 
richer matrons would uot appeal to them at alL Their feet are 
dancing feet that cany them eternally through a world of innocent 
gaiety. 
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There is uiireaiity here, but it is not the unresJity of the court 
tradition. These painted people would be even more out of place 
in a royal palace than in a wilderness. The fresh young girls 
would blush and fluster under the eyes of courtiers; tlie men would 
walk with on ungainly energy through the ornate rooms of Saint 
JamesV Their path runs between the long aisles of trees in those 
gardens tliat are to be seen in U^e backgrounds of their pictures. 
They dance not under the glow of ornate chandeliers but by the 
light of the moon. And the children, who make perhaps the most 
charming paintings of all, are, despite their elegant costumes, alien 
to tlie world of cities. There is a fairy court somewhere under the 
overhanging branches where young boys stand on terraces fondling 
does who are not afraid. 

The first fresh note struck by American painting is not realism, 
as so many writers would have us believe; it is innocence, inno¬ 
cence and fcy.. Wielding an untutored brush, the artists lack the 
majesty of Old World art — there arc no notes here for full 
orchestra ^ but they lack too the hackneyed touches. Such skill 
as they possess, they have struggled for and nude their own. The 
figures on the canvas are figures in a dresim, a milkmaid's dream of 
what it would be like to be a princess. 
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Since tAiu.v American eaintwc, stemming from the inteniationa) 
mint sivJe. sought elegance and grace, we should expect to find the 
finest wort t») the South, where real ladies and gentlemen — who 
did not, like the Northenvcrs, have to fabricate spurious coats of 
arms — sat in spacious halls. Here was an aristocracy based, to the 
Kuropeaii xuatmei, oti the ownership of land. 

Til us w-itij great excitement we up anehor in New York a ml 
^ sails southward, avoiding, by tacking dong the coast, hun¬ 
dreds of miles of wilderuess trail. We are headed for Virginia, but 
it is bard to know wfiere to land, where to begin our seardi for 
ptetunes. Altliough i>y the early eighteenth cenhuy the Coloiy 
was extremely rich, tliere were no cities and hardly' any villages 
Each plantation, separated by wild land from its neighbor, had 
its own wharf on the tidewater. We must ferry from one private 
landing to another, visiting individually each baronial hall 

We are not disappomted by any lack of elegance. Furniture, 
eran the wmdow'panes, have been imported from the Old 
World. Our host speala like an Englishman, for he was educated 
in London. True, the butler has a black face and an African tangle 

to his tongue, but we ignore him as if he were a stick of tronioal 
wood, * 

On the walls bang portraits In fine frames; eventuallv they will 
all be attributed to Kneller, Although only a few are bv his hand 
many were painted in England. If the visit of a planter to his 
agents in Loudon did not coincide with his itch for a likeness he 
could always send abroad a written description of himself. This 
may seem ridiculous today, but it was a logical applkation of the 
icteinational court philosophy, which taught that fashionable 
accessories were more important tlian faces. Thus indigenous art 
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was discouraged. During the seveoteenth century, when the 
Freake Limner worked in Boston; during the early eighteenth 
century, the years oF the Patroon Painters in New York, Virginia 
produced no interesting art that has been preserved and recog¬ 
nized.* 

Perhaps we can blame this on the lack of cities. But South 
Carolina had an urban center; let us up our sails and hurry on to 
Charleston. There we find an artist in residence. We are intro¬ 
duced by landowners l^eariog such titles as Landgrave or Cassique 
to Henrietta Johnston (active tvr. 1708-1728/9), who practiced a 
rural English version of the fashionable style of pastel, recently 
developed on the continent for rooms so delicately iix»>ca that oil 
paintings were too ponderous on their waits. 

We have no btographicoj facts about Henrietta John.stonr’ That 
she was a lady of breeding and grace and charm her pictures imply. 
.\lthough lacking in force, they are gentle and delicately colored. 
She makes her Ladies look Uke the softly scented and tinted doUs 
with which very young adolescents people their dreams. But when 
she tried to depict a man, she was corapietely lost Tlxat mighty 
warrior. Colonel William Ehett, is dressed in armor, yet his little 
round face is smootli as a hoheV, Ele can bo told from the artist s 
ladies only by his costume and by the fact tiiat his eyes are not 
two times natural size. There was much that was virile in the 
society of South Carolina, but it passed Miss Johnston completely 
by. And when she died, no one appeared to cany ou the decora¬ 
tive charm of her work. Even this minor note vattished. 

Our last hope is to tiead north again to Maryland, where the 
little Center of Annapolis, founded U) 1694, is rapidly becoming an 
important town. Here we meet in the best drawing-rooms Justus 
Engclhardt Kiihn (active 1708-1717}, a CeraiaD who fills the air 
with imtes from Ins Bute. lie owns two horses and thirty-nine 
books; he Is the custodiaji of the valuables at Saint Anne's Church; 
’viz. two fiaggons, one chah’ce, one dish, two salvers, one Holland 
table-cloth, and three napkins'; his clothes are so fine we would 
never suspect he was a painter. 

But the man tiimself is ivA half as deganl as the pictures he 
produces; indeed, oo resident of all Maryland is that elegant. Sir- 
year-old Eleanor Darnall (co. 1710) stands before an ebborate 
stone balustrade carved with baroque masks. Her flat figure, thin 
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as a paper cut-oul, is superimposed on a formal garden that 
stretdics down long vistas of ornate inasooiy to a domed and 
spired palace ten times larger than any building in the new world. 
Tlw cscecuboii is slovenly and inexpert; the color has not weathered 
the years and is now predominantly chocolate'brown. Yet there 
is a certain primitive ri^tness in tlie placing of the figure whicdi 
makes a photograplt of the painting much more ettarming than the 
painting itself. 

Dreams are as various as dreamers, and always they reflect the 
yearnings of tlie human mind. In their play-acting magnificence, 
Kiihu's pictures express hope, aspiration, vision. Looking at these 
gleaming images, the Marylanders smiled with satisfaction, for 
this was the way they imagined themselves. Here was compensa- 
tion for being Colonials-, here was surcease for perpetual exile. 
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The Marvliind aristocrats were grateful to the artist. Charles 
CarroU, lire'mightiest of them all, served as Kiiho s ex^ntor ^len 
the painter died in 1717. Expccling to handle a large estate. 
Cairo]] put up a botid of £500. But debts proved to be ^ter 
than the asJs which totaled «dv £47.13.5^ 
and latidskips/ tluee unSnished, were valued at £2.10.0.. and an 
mtlinished coal of arms at oue shilling, lieveral parcels of pamt 
and all other things belonging to painting were worth seven 
pounds. About a fifth of his estate - nine pouitds - was accoimted 
for bv the elegant clothes which had so impressed the painters 
conleinporafies; much uf iJie rest represented horses, pewter, etc. 
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A drains of self-conscioiis colon ialfem dosed with the discovta^y 
that Kiihn 5 oiagnificeitce was as muclt a sham as die settiDgs he 
gave his sitters. 

Maryland w^as a border state between the cultures of the North 
and South. Although the ecmqmy was based on tobacco gromi in 
Urge plantatians, the fields were less fertile than those in Virginia, 
forcing the landlords to dilute theii stave labor with indentured 
seiv'ants whose services could be secured for a sjnaller mitial out¬ 
lay. Eaming their freedom after a term of years, these servants 
pulled Maryland culture m unaristocrutic directions. We need not 
be surprised dicu that tlie pairiter who succeeded Kithn erempli- 
Bed more bourgeois tendencies. 

Gustavus HcssclhjSj a reUtion of the Protestant leadci' Eananuol 
Swedeuborg. was bom diirtng 1682 in central Sweden to a family 
that bristled with dissenting ministers. He ciiiite to this country 
with his reverend brotlier Andreas who had been given a parish 
in the Swedish colony on the Delaware- The two arrived at Chris¬ 
tina, now Wilmington, in 171Z but, so the church record tells 
us, 'Moos. Gustuff HesseUus after a few weeks tlyted on accOfunt 
of IlU business to Philadelphia/ tic lived for protracted penods in 
that city and on the eastern shore of Mary^land. making painting 
trips to Delaware tuid per Imps Virginia.* 

God was no easv ccnTipaniDii for this artistic sport in a long line 
of ministers; seeking always imer revelatimi, he shifted Jrom sed 
to sect- He began^ of course* in the Swedish Church of liis fathers. 
While in Msuyiuid, he succumbed to a more ritualistic rebtion to 
God- His membership iu the fashionable Cl lurch of England must 
have helped him professionally, hut liis rionH^onformist nostrils 
could not indefiuitely suffer the scent of incense. On his return 
to PhiladelphuiT he enibracetl the low Ccmian sect of Motuviaus. 
Now he liiuTibly bid his sins liefore his fellow seekers, lo 1744* a 
church record speaks of 'Brother Hesselins being uneas)' in his 
mind about beating tiis Negro when in a passion. The elders con¬ 
sidered the South a bad influence on him. HessetiuSj they noted, 
*has a scheme to go lo Mary^bnd whicli might be a mischief to his 
soul/ During old age, he straggled back to tlie church of his cliUd* 
hood, dying during t75S in tlie arms of a Swedish God^ 

Swedish art a branch of the iiiteraational court style, so 
closely allied lo the Britisli that a Scandinavian master, Michael 
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Dahl ( 1656^1743), became a leader of London fashion. However, 
the natural bent of flesielius, scion of !ow-church ministers, was 
dearly toward more plebeian painting. Perhaps be hoped that in 
tlie New World he couM escape from empty mces. If so he was 
disappomted. Philadelphia, his usual lieadqu^eis, was a'Quaker 
city, U is true, |jut tiiose Friends who adhered to their hatred of 
worldlbess refused to be painted at all. Tlie other citizens, even if 
they did not demand extreme giaees, wanted to be made charm¬ 
ing. And on die eastern sk>re, w here Hcssetius lived from 1717 to 
1733, there must always fiave been pessurc to paint like Kiihn. 

Not willing to go the whole way into aitifidality, Hesseliiis, in 
such commercial portraits as George Rosa or George Hou'Jtfrie, 
compromisetl by watering dnwn his direct style with a thin sugar- 
solution of couventioniJ graces. But when he painted a portrait of 
himself, suavit)- gave way to gnarled realism; the face was over¬ 
studied and overmodeled in a serious attempt at character 
probing. 

His portrait masterpieces are two likenesses of Indians which 
were commissioned not as parlor decorations but as accurate 
records. Tishcohan (He-WlioNever-Blaekens-Himself) and Lapo- 
wiiisa (Gomg-Away-Tf>-Cathet-Ffj€jd ) were chiefs of the Unni- 
Leiiape tribe whose lands lay across the path of white eTpanejon, 
When Hesseliu.? painted them in 1735 for John Penn.* the Pro¬ 
prietor was trying to work out sense way of stealing their posses¬ 
sions with a .xhow of legality, Eventually, the Indians agreed to 
sell Penn all the temtory beginning at a certain tree and bounded 
by a day and a halfs walk. A day's walk was a standard measure¬ 
ment equaling about twenty miles, but the whites preferred a 
literal interpretation. They hired ninner^ who charged down a 
si^reptitiously cut trail, more than doubling the distance the In¬ 
mans had agreed to. Lapow'uisa is said to have complained that 
tlw spnnters no sit down to smoke, no shoot squirrel, but lun Ion, 
Jun all day Jong,' It was us if the Indians had interpreted the 
Enghsh word foot to mean the foot of a giant. 

At the time Hesselius painted tliem, the chiefs were conferring 
vutlj Penn, but had not yet been cheated- The artist portruyed ii 
their faces the deatii of a race. Lapowinsa was an old man puzzled 
by the strange traders who sal around the camp fire in a parody of 
Indian ritnal. Hb tigJit eyes, his wrinkles, lus drawn moTth give 
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hini ^ izitemity Ijjat in u EutDpeaiz wfHild be dijse to tears^ Yet 
there is a hereeiiess about him* and a nobility. He h a patriarchy 
pennzited no Joogcr to walk hi Uie old ways, yet determined to 
follow^ his ancestral Cods^ if need !>e to destruction. 

I'ishcolian represents the younger generation changed by con¬ 
tact with the whites. His face is wrinkled up in u smile, ingratiat- 
iiig aud oily. He looks sly and pleased witli his ov\ti deviiniessT ^ 
if he th<mgbt he could meet the white men ou their own ground 
and trick with the I jest of tliem. Yet his ccx>kiuess is the cockiness 
ot a servant. Tiio cheap Hurupean day pipe in the chipmunk 
pouch tliat hangs ugamsC liLs chest is a symbol of degradatioiu 
Hessdius probably made no such imalyses. These portraits of 
Indians with their fac'CS painted in ritualistic designs, their bead 
uccklaceSt their blue blankets ^Tapped round their naked chests^ 
are awe-iiispiring and strange^ but not t>ecause the tutist was trying 
Lo he pieturescjue. He painted ihe red men Lis he saw il^em; the 
result is moving b^ausc his own uature was stirrccL 

How great a cuuUast are the classical composttious Hessdius 
attoikptedl Study of life gives way to innitation of engravings^ He 
decided to paint a jGa4:choim2um Reml, but his conscience restrained 
bis piiinting hand. Altliough it shows naked tarsc>s, giving us our 
first definite c\ idence tliat our American uitcestresses were shaped 
like our wives, the picture amuses by its lack of abandon. The 
lightly clad males and females stand separately on the two sides 
of die picture as if in a (^tniker meeting, while sin ts reprcscoteil 
by a bimeh of grapes at w'hieh one of the females stares fixedly. 
There is n touching yearning about such a picture. The religiously 
cibsessed artist calls for pagan gcxldi^es lo come out of America"® 
Jehovah-iiaujttetl underbrusii and transport him to a world of 
esthetic glory he luis dreamed of out of books. But iii vuiriH 

for rriton was dead; it was a|>astles who cast tJieir nets tii the 
wilderness sea. Wheij tlesselius pciiiited ridigious pictures, aiti- 
ficiiility' gave place lo the deep sbicezily dial was the best part of 
his [jLiture ITuring 1721, die vestry of Saint Barnabas Church in 
Pnnee Gcorge^s County^ Maryland, t^ummissioned "Air, Custavus 
tlesselius to draw the hi.stoi^^ td our Blessed Savior ami the twelve 
ajKistits at the Last Supjwr, the institution of the Blessed Sacra¬ 
ment of His !>u<ly and bkHid, proportionable to tixe space over the 
altar piece* to find ihe cloth and all other necessaries for the same 
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(the fr nm fr and gold Itaif estoptod which Mr. Henderson engages 
to procure and bestow on (he church). Mr. Hesselius to paint 
the frame, for ail of wliich the vestry is to pay him when floislied 
(,n current money, and htr. iiesselius fuitlier engages to have it 
fixed upon llte altar at his own cost-* 

Although the resulting composition was unduuhtedly based on 
a print, tJie artist did not, as in his Rcocl^ make aii 

empty copy. iJespite his use of baroque chiaroscuro, sincerity of 
feeling carried liini into an arcliaic awkwardness reminiscent of 
older styles. This is an authentic translation of a sophisticated 
niuuuer uito the vernacular; a cluing' picture but an emotional 
one.® 

Uesselius painted other leligious subjects, to February, l?4S, 
strollers down Pliiladclphiii s High Street were drawn motionless 
by a representation of the Crucifixion in the artists window. Per- 
luips tins was the picture which Jolni .Adams described years later 
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h£ hanging h% Satnl MaryV Rumau Catliulic Oiurch: T)io cruc^ 
Bxioif by lles^eiius^ wUdi the bloodsUiitis trickling dovnip tlic: tnab 
of R<»rnaji ^ioldiers* the dcirkne^^, rtc.' 

That Hes^ellu^ concenicd tiitmeff wllfi miiny t)'pe$ of paiutiug^ 
iin uclvcrti^eniezit in the Pennsylvunia Pat^kei shows; 'Paintyig doue 
in the best tnanner by Ciistaviis He^lius of Stockholin ^iid John 
Winter of London. Viz. coats ol arms drawn on coaclieSp chaises^ 
etc.. Or any kind of ^inianienis; Luidskip^p signsp ^diow-boards, ship 
and house painting, gilding of aU sortSp writing iii gold and color^ 
otd pictures cleaned and inondedt etc. He idso made organs and 
spinets^ demcmstralifig tlntt imjan !>etween painting and music that 
we^d oientpMfied again and ugaiii in early records. 

Despite hh sopnm oti the Eustcnt liesselius can hardly 

be considered an exemplar of Southeoi culture. Philadelphia was 
liis headquarters during most of liiiS American career. Tire Mo¬ 
ravians who feared for Ids soul in Mary'land might also have feared 
for liis artistic integrityp since his philosophy wax b^tsically middle- 
class. 

Gustsvus Hesseliiis* son John (lT2S-l77Sf was for many years 
the leading painter of Maryluiid. According to the cltauvimslio 
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rule of lliumb about Aniericaj) art, tlie yuvujger Hesselius. who was 
native'bom anil tiafive-traiiit!*!, should have differed from his 
foreign father by lieitig less mauneredr more downright, moro 
■democratic/ The opposite was the case. John Hessdiiis, who 
married well and lived tike a coimiTy gentleman on the Eastern 
Share, draiaed from lib father's work all that was quiet anti 
sincere. Cliaracter shidy appeal's in hb portraits only in an occa¬ 
sional untypical Hash. He filled tlie vacuum with arbtocratic 
finger ©series copied from a visiting Euglbhmaii, John Wollastou.* 
John Hesseiius was a more gracious colorbl tlion bb fatlicr, and 
was thus enabled to produce some pictures with decorative charm; 
Charles Calcerl and Colored Shtce (1761) » one of hb best. But in 
lus searotk for the noble and the impressive, he often lost tondi 
wiUi humanity almost jJtogetlier. He enlarged the features of 
yoong ladies until then heads arc too small to carry them, and 
the babies he painted have been iiiUated, perliaps in search for 
robustne^ and Imalth, until ihey.look like featured sausages. 

Tlie most successful depteter of Soutlieni uristocrats appeared 
iu Virgima lu 1735, after tiie Fatroon Pituitets had waned in New 
York, and when Smlberl liad already settled iu Boston. Fhe new- 









C'lfAKLKb Bhiih#e!«: Mr* WiUiaiH Byr^ 


u>x»ieT, diaries Bridges, was an elderly practittDner w'liose style 
liad long sUice hardened in the firitisli oourt niold/ WUliam Byrd 
fl. Lord of the great inaiior of We^tover, described him in a letter 
as *a man of good family" who Vither bv the frowns of fortune or 
his own mtsmanagemenf is obliged to seek his bread . - . m a 
strange lanci/ Although be lias not the master hand of a Lely or a 
Kneder,' he deserved to be ^sergeant painter of Virginia.' 

Bridges presented a letter of introtluction to Covemor William 
Cooch. The king's representative lent him his carriage and enter¬ 
tained him at dmner^ but could not help thinking that 'it looks a 
little odd for a governor to show so much favor to a painter/ 

However declass^ he may liavc been considered, Bridges was the 
most sldllfu) citeniplar of purely aristocratic pairiting ever to reach 
America^ HLs portrait of VVilhehnina Byrd with her colored 
servant behind her is pabited witii delicate restraint and some 
three-diirieusiona) form. Clad in cool <xdors; young, Femtnmei and 
aristocratic iri gesture; surrounded tastefully with the proper ac¬ 
cessories, material and liuruaii, or rank, slic could step easily into 
the pages of a romantic oovel where alt die action takes place in 
the drawing rooms of tlie old SoutJe The dashing cavalier who 
will some day draw her to his side will not bruise the iiinoceiice of 
imr look; age v.'i]l draw no lines ou her brow, for she is an ideal 
toward which her sociely yearned. 

A few months after his arrival in die New World, this Elnglisli 
artist was able to create the most satisfactory sj^bols of the 
Southern aristocratic dreant, for that dream too was an importa- 
tioii. .Mbs Byrd herself had known the strangeness of wild places 
and the lonelioess of Colonial exile. Perhaps she was further from 
the ideal thuti the image the British artist painted. Perhaps no 
native limner, niarke<l hy die strange land on which he trod^ could 
have created so satisfactory a vision. 

Bridges^ American career was briefs but in those few years he 
practiced an art emkicntly suited to the philosophy of his patrons. 
He left behind hiin pictures to serve as models. We should expect 
that, like Smiberi m New England, he would be the foiuider of a 
native school. He did have a fev\' imitators; the paiiititig of Afrs., 
Matm Page tl mul Babij Jalm, ulUiough close to him in style, is 
probably too late to be his work. One of tljc best attributed to a 
Bridges follower, tbe picture is riol walhout virtues, yet the siguifi’ 
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caat thii)g about jt It tliat tt is inferior ta the achievements of the 
master. Smibert's first disciple, Hobert Feke, was a greater painter 
tlian lie, but i\a Virginia artist was to produce work commensurate 
in miailt}- with Hridges'finest pictures. The ptogrcjision was alwa>'S 
dllwtiward, ajid axin the impetus siipplied by the English artist 
died cotnpletely out. 

At about the time of Bridges' disappearance, the following ad- 
vertisenient appeared in the Charleston South Carolina Gazette: 
'jererniidi Theus, limner, gives notice that he is removed into 
Market Stjuarc. near Mr. John Laurens, sadler, where all gentle- 
men and Lidice may have their pictures drawn, likewise landscapes 
of all sizes, crests and coats of arms for coaches or ciiaises. L^e- 
wise for the convenience of those who live in the country he is 
billing to wait on them at their respective plantations.' 

'llieus was a Swiss, Occasionally in a male face we suspect a 
yttUTtiing toward cliaracter study, but usually he made use of 
stereotyped features, brightiy complexioned. Gleaming clothes 
cover the cast-iron £lta|>e]essness uf die sitters' Ixidles. He was a 
jiainter mthout dash or inspiration or any natural ability, except 
perhaps as a colorist, but he had learned his lessons in the Old 
World well cuough to turn out portraits that made a handsome 
sliow uf elegance. Tliis knack paid uGF so well that he dominated 
South Carolina art for thirty-four years. When he died in 1774, 
he left a fortune. 

Our eipectation that plantation life would fuse with aristo- 
ciaticaUy inspired f 9 reign sources to create a valid art has been 
unrealized; some aspects of the environment were deadly to paint¬ 
ing. /Mthough in its early years, the South had been settled by 
freebalders,^ after the sixteen-eighties tlie less prosperous whites 
were swamped by a risitig tide of slaves. In the new economy, 
Uoating bits of London moored at tlie planters* own wharves, load- 
iug a cash crop — rice or tobacco — and briuging in exchange 
manufactured goods. When there were uo banks closer than the 
EnglisSi counting-houses, the whole economic system drove the 
Southerners to buy anything elaborate — fumlture, silver, paiutings 
— abroad. George Washington was typical when he ordered from 
Loudon 'one neat Luudskip tlirec feet by SIS inches.* He was sent 
u composition ‘after Claude Lorraine,* 

Skilled artisans were rare in the South. Not only would Urey 
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Iiave bad to cotnpett* with t!ie greuter prestige of London work- 
men, but the currency situation was against Since the 

pianteis. whose purchases were regal, were continually io debt to 
tlieir Loudon agents, little cash dowed back to America in return 
for ex|x>rted crops. Virginia artisans liad Io take their pay in 
tobacco; Bridges, for instance, received sixteen thousand pounds 
of (t for painting the royal arms. What was Jre to do with this mass 
of stuff that liad to be carrietl to England before it deteriorated? 
If a man must trade in tobacco, he did better to drop tools and 
brushy, to grow it himself. 

Crafts like carpentry and blacksmithing could not be carried 
out by London workmen; to supply such needs colored men were 
given manual training. Each ma[DT plantation had its brick work¬ 
shop where favored slaves labored hut the mistress of.tlie fjouse, 
gath«iug up her skirts to step over the thiesliold, entered from 
another world. Allliough a few Negroes were permitted to attempt 
portraiture, they were not sufficiently part of the white man's 
world to express it in paint * 

Ttie economy discouraged tlie growth of cities and of the artisan 
class from which painters up North were recruited. In tike South, 
an arti.sl could not make part of his living from another trade. Yet 
in order to get any business at all he had sonieliow to build up 
enough prestige to overcome tlie lure of transatlantic pictures and 
to'get himself specifically invited to tlie individual plantations of 
potential sitters. Under these ctrcumslanoes, it was almost im- 
possible for native artists to arise. Tims Southeni painting was a 
procession of foreign practitioners: Johnston, Bridges, Kiilm, 
Theas. Wollaston, etc. 

The white men in the South were divided Into two classes. Tlie 
poor settlers, already being driven into the Piedmont, remained 
like tlicir more prosp^“® Nortbem brethren a force in reserve; 
they were too busy fighting for existence to engage in art. Bui 
liie plantation owners had leisure to cultivate tlie graces of living; 
why did they not create pictures? Evidence indicates that they 
did paint as amateurs. Playing with the Kenaissance ideal of ver¬ 
satility, the Sotitiieni gcndemeii gleamed with decorative informa¬ 
tion oji many arts and sciences, but only In law and political doc¬ 
trine, wLIcIl vitally affected their weU-being, were they permitted 
to be experts. Since they had to build bouses far from London, a 
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few studied architectural book$ and designed their own. Bnt to 
be renlly skillful with one bauds was definitely bwer-class; it 
w'ould hardly do for a gendenian tu paint like a professionalp Who 
would want to be confused with Bridge;S^ to whom Covemnr Coocb 
hesitated tu lend lus carriage? 

The existence of servile workmeu who were bought mid sold 
removed at! dignity from manual labor. The slave, m taking the 
plough and hammer from the white man's handt took also, in a 
more subtle way, brush and canvas. Only m less prosperous Mary¬ 
land^ where indentured servants cultivated the fields, ws^s paintiog 
to rise. Art in the real South was to languish for many generations 
before it recovered from that peculiar institutiOTi, slavery. 
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John SjniHEm- revivified New Ejigland painting, creating a school 
tliat wus to include the great Colonial masters, Robert Feke and 
John Singleton Copley. 

When Smibert first opened Iris eyes a( Edinburgh in IfiSS. tlie 
/ather wlio leaiu^d over him, st> big and impressive, was really 
nothing but a dyer. After tiie bid's legs had grown strong enough 
to carry him into the street, he learned! what this meant. Wigs 
and swords swept by, but such dungs were not for him. IIis fate 
wa.s a leather apron. In tlic OKI World, it was almost inipossibli' 
to live down the original sin of not licing bom a gentleman. 

Probably wlien he was fourteen, his father ted hint int<i the strop 
of a hniLso-painier and pLtstcrer. Ttie straiiger looked die boy over 
carefully. Iris elders dLscussed terms, and then an indenture was 
signed. For many years, Smibert was to live in tliis new house 
and serve this new master. Then tie would be a liouse-painter and 
plasterer, too. 

During his idle moments, the boy combined the heavy pigments 
of his trade into pictures. His naive works seem to have ebcited a 
criticism drat would liardly have been heard in America; Smibert 
leamod that it was presumptuous to try to paint until you hod 
drawn from tire antique. The youth developed *n strong indina- 
don to drawing,' but bad no opportunity. Long years roUed by to 
the swish of the Uouse^paintcr's brush and die pound of the trowcL 
Ttieii Smibert was twentv-one and a free man. 

He direw reason aside and journeyed to London hoping to bO' 
come a painter. Swallowed up by tlie metropolis of splendor and 
poverty, riches, mud, and vice, he had difficulty keeping even a 
few pence in his pocket. He worked somedmtis for a couch-painter, 
putting his soul into depicting the strange animals that walk in a 
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coat of arms. Piaally he was employed to make tlie copies of old 
landscapes which the middte-el^ used as decomtifms in their 
homes. When fashionable portrait-paiiiters rolled by in carriages^ 
he pressed hmisell against walls to keep from btsing splashed 
by the mud from their wheels. 

At about twentV'eight. he secured admission to the only art 
school ill London, the Great Queen Street Academy, directed by 
James Tliomhill. Once he had imitated his betters by drawing 
antique statues, he felt more cfwtfident; returning to Bdinhurgh 
lie tried to paint faces/ Soon he was back in London, and then 
amazingty he made a trip to Italy. ^V]lere the funds came from it 
is hard to say; perhaps he traveled in the suite of some rich 
gentleman.^ 

Eagerly he copied old masters. As he tried to reproduce the 
head and slioulders of Van Uyek's Ciirdinal Ben/iuogho. every 
brush stroke should have been accompanied by claps of thunder 
ill the wilderness, for his copy was to be a major fniluence in Ameri¬ 
can art, giving such men as Copley, Washington Altston. and 
John Trumbull their first hints of a richer portrait style; 

Having completed his copies and purchicsed, :is was proper, a 
few casts, Smibert returned to London, made over by his European 
sojourn into a pTiofcs.sional |>aiiiler. Now lie enjoyed a little success. 
He was elected lo the less important of the two artists' clubs and 
was listed by Vertue as one of tlie twelve painters of the second 
rank. 

He found lurnself in a professional i^orld run on cut-throat prin¬ 
ciples. The aging Kncllcr still led tJie field, although his produc¬ 
tion fine turned out eseerable pictures. When asked if he did 
not fear for his reputation, fie replied lEial the scholars of the 
future would not dare attribute such terrible daubs to him.^ So 
great was his influence on England's native artists that thirty-two 
years after his death a French observci described the typical 
London painter as working at 'a lightening speed' which en- 
couragjcd incorrectness and negligence. An artist counted less on 
talent 'than on the support of stune powerful frieiul, some fashion¬ 
able lady . . . His object is not at all to pauit well but to paint a 
great deal,' for if he could succeed in making himself a fad, be 
could for a time commajuf all (lie best conimtssions in England, 
ft is fashion which conducts the public to a painter of whom it 
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not too good an opiiuon, to get him, becau^ of v^iity, to start 
a portrait which the sitter does not need and will receive witlj 
regret. But the women particularty are detenuined that their 
portraits should he seen in the studio of the painter of fashion,' 

Even as late as 1757, when he painted Mary, Ovchess of An- 
CiJSter, Tliotnas Hudson was working in the Kneller mold. 

Poor, low-bom Smibert was not happy in this whirlpool Wal¬ 
pole romenribered him as ‘a sUent, modest man who abhorred the 
finesse of his profession.' Tims he listened eagerly when the 
phitosoplier, Cem'ge Berkeley, approached him with a scheme to 
establish for the Indiajis in Bemiodu *a universal college of arts 
and sciences.' Berkeley wrote: 

In happy dimes, the seat of innocence, 

Where nature guides and virtue 
Where men shall not impose for truth and sense 
The pedantry of courts and school’s. 

There shall he sung another golden age; 

Tile rise of empires and of arts, . , , 

To Smibert lie cntrustetl the artistic end of his savage renaissance. 
Giving up for such a venture a decent living, the result of hard 
labor, would not have appealed to die fashionable painters; that 
it appealed to Smibert was regarded as idiocy by that man of 
tlie world, Walpole 

Berkeleys party arTived at Newport. Rhode Island, daring 1729. 
Awaiting the money promised liim for his college, the philosopher 
bought a farm and settled down to propound, in his famous book 
Alciphrottf the doctrine that nil luiture was the language of God, 
a conception that was to inspire die landscape-painters of the 
future. Stnibert journeyed to Boston in search of bustness. He was 
instantly accepted by the New England aristocracy. Making a 
social jump that woidd have taken several generations in the Old 
World, he married a beautiful heiress, twenty years his junior. 

In 1730, the artist staged the first art exhibitdoa recorded in 
America, It was all described in a poQu by a local Milton more 
inglorious than mute. Now England, so sang the Colonial, had 
f>cfiii devoid of culture tUl Smibert began to paint and he himself 
to write. Expatiating on die artist s portraits, he called the males 
by name and gave the ladies aliases out of anbquity. llie dis- 
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cushion of the subject pictures reveals Smibcrt s taste. A Protestant 
satire sliows how "gloating monks (heir amorous rights debate/ 
while from other canvases "Roman ruins not itieir awful Head/ 
Copies of Van Dyck, Rubens, and Th* liatian master' are listed, 
while casts of the Venus de Medici and Homer are styled 'the 
breiitliiMg statue and the living bust/ 

Lanskips how gayl arise in ev"ry tight 
And Fresh creations rush upon the sight. . . , 

StiJl wondirms Artist, let thy pencil flow. 

Still warm with lile, thy bluiHlfsl colors gtow^ 

Raise the rtpe bltish^ bid the quick eye-halls roll. 

And cfflll forth every passion of the souL . *. 
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In 1744, the Seotch4>orn Annapolis physician, Doctor Alexander 
HamiUoii, visited Smibert s studio 'where I saw a fine coliection of 
pictures, among the rest that part of Scipio’s history in Spain where 
he delivers the lady to the prince to whom she had been betrothed. 
The passions are all well touched In the several faces. Scipio's face 
expresses a majestic generosity, that of the young prince gratitude 
and modest love^ and some Roman soldiers, standing uiidW a row 
of pillars apart, in seeming discourse, liave axlmiratiun delineated 
iit tlietr faces. Rut what I admired most of the painter’s fancy in 
this piece b an image or phantom of chastity L^rnd the solium 
upon which Scipio sits, standing on tiptoe to cm^wn him, and yet 
appears as if site could not readi his head, which expresses a good 
emblem of the virtue of this action.., / Such considerations fall 
hard on the ear of contempofary coiiiioisseurs, yet they were 
typical of eighteenth<»:iitury taste. We may Jtmde at nothing but 
Doctor Hamilton's failure to realize that the picture was a copy 
after Roussiti.’ 
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Since the money for liis coUege never arrived, Berkeley accepted 
an Irish hisboprie. In 1735, he tried to Tiire Stnibert to Cork by 
promising him uiiiny times the portrait business Boston aSbrded, 
Smibert refusf;d to move. Walpole, to whom the whole American 
adventure seemed absurd, put this down to ‘irresolution/ but 
Smibert himself tells us a different story. He wrote a London 
correspondent. Your account of the state Oif painting and painters 
with you shows a very ffckle temper, and is no recommendation of 
your great town.' He believed tlnit taste at home was 'at a low ebb. 
If the arts are about to leave Great Britain 1 wish they may take 
their flight into our new world.' Thus in one of the earliest surviv- 
tug letters by a Colonial painter, we find it implied tliat European 
art was decadent, and t]ie hope for painting lay in America. 

Concerning himself, Siiu{>ert wrote, 'I have as much [business] 
as keeps me employed.’ He set up an art shop where lie sold 
painters* materiab, engravings, fan mounts, etc. In the back room, 
a stave called Cuffee, formerly a sailor, ground paint until the 
longing for tlie free life of the oceait became too great. In an ad¬ 
vertisement, Smibert threatened any sea captain who gave his 
property employment, and described the runaway as 'a pretty tall, 
well-shaped Negro with bushy hair; has on a large, fhuk-colorcd 
jacket, a pair of leather breeches stained with divers sorts of 
paints, and a pair of blue stockings.' 

Smibert was a prominent citizen who, so Iris nephew wrote, 
‘never was rich, but always lived handsomely and with great 
reputation.* He held minor eiril offices, and tried his hand at 
architecture, designing die town market which t$ known to history 
as the cradle of liberty, Kaneuil Hall.* It) 1749, be wrote, '1 ueed 
not tell vou that I grow old. My eyes have been sometimes failing 
me, but is still iieart whole at)d hadi been diverting myself with 
something in the landskip way, which you know I always liked.* 
He died during 1751, leaving a sut^iantial estate. His son, 
Nathaniel, started to follow in his footsteps as an artist, but died 
at the age of twenty-two.* 

OI Smibert's original pointings, only portraits remain. Tbe style 
lie brought witlt him to America is sliown by the tremendous pic¬ 
ture of Bishop Berkeley's party - eight life-size figures, including a 
self-portrait — which he painted on lus arrival at Newport. He 
gave himself a small, round head; a nose too long and sharp; a 
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full mouth QV^t a receding ohin. The egression is irritabtej dis¬ 
gruntled* and sadi m epitome of disappointed bitterness. We re¬ 
call Vertues statenient that Smibert liadleft London because Tie 
was not contented to be on die same level with some of the less 
pain ter S| but desired thal he might bo where he might al the 
present he looked on at the Cop of hts pretfessjon.^ 

In addition to its human stojry, this face tells us an esthetic one; 
all by itself it refutes the hackneyed statement that Smibert 
brought KneUers worst mannerisms to America, Although the 
artist was Larder on himsBif than on liis companions, none of the 
lieads in tJie Betkel^y Cwtip are ideal. The portrait of tire scribe 
in tlic foreground is masterly in its realism, while even the two 
ladies and the pious Berkeley arc st^own with as mvicli accuracy as 
good maEmers. Ttie churchman^s hand is a strange hand that 
Knetler would never have painted, for it Is distorted from crace bv 
living flesh. 

When Smibert set foot on New Elngtand shores* he had already 
moved toward the bonrgwis realism which was to produce the 
*\nierican niusterpieces of Copley. That this ha^ usually been 
denied reflects, I fear, a nationalistic desire to make Anieri'can art 
Opposite to the Britislu In reality ^ the Iwo civilizations were evolv¬ 
ing along |mrnl]cl lines. Like many another leader of American 
thought, Smibert was a European revolutionarj' who, in his dis¬ 
satisfaction with his iiomeland, carried to the New World the 
advanced ideas uf tiie Old, 

Engbxid's society was no longer truly aristocratic. Land owning, 
the tradition^] domain of titled men, was becoming , so secondarv^ in 
British economy that Covenunciit policy encouraged agriculture 
ill the Col DU its, making trade and manufactures a monopoly of the 
homeland. Beneath the ermine ijo many a titled breast there l>eat 
the supcrflcially renovated heart of a money-changer. Perliaps the 
court style had deteriorated so in the hands of Kneller and his 
successof^ because it had ceased to be a true refloctioti of British 
life. 

The evolution of taste truiis behind economic evoIutiOEip yet it 
does Slot stand still. By Stntberts tiine, the intemational court 
tradition showed of breaking down. Writers like Shaftesbur)' 
ediorted British painters to eschew foreign masters and create a 
uational style. Even the most sophisticated portraitists wavered 
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sometimes frmri tJie old idoid, perhaps unconsciously* Jonathan 
Richardsons solf-pojiraits, for instance, have a massive^ hull'dojf 
reality that presages a new revelation. 

Only eleven years younger than Smiliert. in full career when 
tlie Scotch painter emigrated to America, Hogarth was the prophet 
of a iiew day. Like Smibert. he ha<t received the plebeian educa¬ 
tion of an apprentice. A social as well as an artistic revolutioiiary, 
be prejiched Uie moral, sober, tlirifty way of life so dear to the 
middle classes. Aristocrats entered his world as the debauchers of 
virginal commoners: and young men who imitatetl their profligate 
manners were sure to end up dead in a duel or screaniing in a mad- 
lioitse. Hogarth’s affinity was not with the classical taste of Dr. 
johiisori, but with that pioneer .sentimental novelist, Samuel Rich¬ 
ardson. who also contrasted tJie purity of the lower orders wilJi 
iJie vices of the great. 

Gentlemen comioisscurs found Hogarth’s subjoct matter low 
and fais style crude: he had great difficulty selling hb painUngs. But 
when the same paintings were engraved, they enjoyed tremendous 
sales an<I great celebrity. Tbe radical paiuter had found a mass 
market new in the histoiy of British art; he made his living not 
from a few large fees, but from the accumulation of small stuns 
expended by the multitudiuous middle class, 
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Smibert, of couc^, was not as great a painter as Hogarth, nor 
was he as conscious of being in revok. Making portraits bis busi¬ 
ness. be never broke completely witlj fashionable taste. Two ages 
of man warred within the domed arena of his skull, [nhibited by 
i>ackgrt}und and temperament from acbicving true elegance, but 
yet eager to please, he painted with his will rather tfian with his 
whole being. The Betkeiey Group, where he was able to erpress 
himself freely, shows considerable tedmical proEcicncy, but form, 
color, composition arc all labored and ponderous. The tendency 
of the period to overmodel faces (intil they Icmi! unpleasantly 
pneumatic was abo typical of HogartJi. but Smibert s heavy ren¬ 
dering makes it a conspicuous blemish, flc w;is well-trained, 
serious, and competent, but he lacked tlje charm aiid fluency tsssen- 
rial to a triumphant London career. When he joined Jhikdey's 
revolutiouary hand, he was motivated by disappointment as well 
as idealism, despair as wdl as Eioj>c. 

In the first pictures he painted on these shores he abandoned 
fasliionablc English practice to create likenesses lliat are almost 
caricatures. He molded the face of tltat toothless old worthy, 
Nathaniel Byfleld, with heavy bluish shadows put on, one might 
imagine, not with a paint brush but an axe. The result is powerful 
ujid ugly. Were not Smibert's training revealed by the skill with 
whicli the head is drawn in the round, had not tlie picture been 
included in Ids eJchibition of 1730. we would be inclined to at¬ 
tribute Btjfield to some poor but honest Colonial paintchopper. On 
his arrival in die savage Elysiimi to which Berkeley had allured 
him, Smibert tlircw olf fashionable restraints with the enthusiasm 
of a teetotaller abandoning the pledge. That Lis behavior was at 
first grotesque: was to be expected. 

Smibert did not continue on Uie road toward bourgeois realism 
long enough to develop a new and valid style. When he toot a 
second look at the savage Elysium, he saw it was very like London 
except diat the fences between classes were low and easy to hurdle. 
(,^ckJy he married well and became lumself a social leader. Now 
he played the gentleman with the best of tbem, A Colonial pa- 
trkbn wrote in 1747, 'I am favorably impressed by .Mr. S., whose 
ingenuity is equalled by Ids industry and surpassed by his deport- 
menL‘ ” 

When Smibert painted his pretty wife, who bail been die 
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jatalyst of fus social change, he remembered aU he fc„ew of fash¬ 
ionable English pTBctfce, combining an alabaster brow, doe eyes, 
and a swan neck mto a likeness as stilted as it was correct. iLt 
this portrait, bke his realistic Berkeley Group, was painted for Ins 
own pleasme makes the contrast between the two aU the 

mwe stai^g. Tlie dyers son, in the Old World on the wixmi; 
side of raiboad tracks, luul like many another immigrant 
scrambled m America to tanporary eniinence. Kevolt. once a 
livtng loroe, became mi tuieasy memory.* 
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Smibert s backslide is reveating, but it does not by itself explain 
why America failed to produce a H<^artli of bei own. The very 
rapidity of social progress impeded progress in art. That ElngUsh 
society evolved slowly, sufiering no sharp breaks enabled Hogartii 
to satirize it wiUiuul stepping 1>eyoud established patterns. His 
subject matter was London, a national metropolis. His oast of 
obaracters — tire lord, the dandy, the dancing master, the milkmaid, 
the drunken derelict — were recognizable to ev-eiyone. When he 
showed a young lady trying to recoup her gambling debts by 
staking her yirtue on a last turn of the cords, he created a parable 
that was as clear to Doctor Johnson's circle as to any shopkeeper; 
indeed, Mrs. Tlirale boasted that she sal for the figure of tire im- 
ptailed innocent. 

In America, new ideas were growing up in strange ways in 
widely separated places. The axe. die freehold farm, the explorer 
aiming bis Kentucky rifle; these symbols did not exist in the 
iconography of art. Revolt expressed itself on that river bank by 
the determination of farmers to build a clapboard meetinghouse 
where it would be convenient for them rather than fur the rich 
men of the tillage. You could not tell this story in paint so that 
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it would have meaning even hir a burgiier of New York, 'tlie in^ 
dustrious apprentice was a familiar enough Sgurer but how, in a 
world used to static symbols^ were you to make people understand 
that die line gentieinaii in the second picture was the same man? ^ 
Hogarth would tmve kept the apprentice imgatnly and preached 
that he would Ixr destroyed tf he attempted to jump class lines. But 
in Ameriea^ there were no stable classes. Under the veneer de¬ 
picted by the portrait paiuterSn everything was in turmoil- True, 
there hovered over id) a single genius of changCp supported by the 
twin wings of cheap iiUid rind easy opportunity, hut synthesis lay 
far tn die future. Of all phenomena, change is hardest to paint* 

Although esthetic expression is inter-relaletl with social ei^olu^ 
tion, there is a limit to the steepness of the slope up which art can 
Uavch If sQcietv moves toil tjuickly* It leaves art — Le.j synthesis — 
so for bcliiud that contact is temporarily lost. Tims revolutionSi 
rarely carrj' pointiiig with thenr The art of the French Revolution 
fled ujider the leadership of Duvid into archaism- it is not 'Repulr- 
lican* but 'Empire/ Iti the same way, contemporary Russia is 
IJouuderiug in highly tradldoiial forms. 

Smibert, when he found himself a menkber of the doss that 
roosted so precariously on tJte pinnacle of Hostem society, banked 
down the revolt that had once Bamed witiiin his breast. Yel, a 
compiuison of hts canvases witti diose of the Viiginta masterp 
Charles Bridges, sliows (hat he reniaiued !>asically a mtddle-elass 
artist, it was his great gift lu America tJiat seeds of bolli the past 
and the future of English painting lay within Ids style, waiting to 
quicken iii t}\e work of two generations of native artists who raised 
dieir own cinicepttons fjii the foundations he laid. Hie first of 
these was the first great name in American art: Robert Feke^ The 
direction in wliicli his work traveled will give us further msight 
mto Colonial society. 
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About 1741, a seafariug tnua lEiadf the iic<|iiaintmic8 of Sttiibert, 
probnbly by walking into his art shop and expressing an interest 
ill paints and prints. He reveidcd none oJ the swagger that usnaDy 
aeeoinpanied the web-footed gait of the sea. man,* a con- 

teniporary wrote, bus exaetly the phiz of a painter, havihg a l<Jng, 
jiale face; sharp nose; large eyes with which he looked upon votJ 
steadfastly; long, curled black hair; a delicate white hand; and 
long fingers,' Tlie newcorn^ introduced himself as Robert Fekc. 
Smibert, who was to befriend him. undoubtedly asked his history; 
it would be worth years of research to listen in on the reply. 
Although a persistent ttmior, wluch cannot be traced back before 
1860. states that Fefce was Imm in Oyster Bay* Long Island, the soil 
of a prosperous Baptist preacher, our first certain evidence that 
he existed is the writing on the back of a portr ait. After identifying 
each of the five lifcssuie figures as members of the family of the 
Bostonian Isaac Royall. the inscription states; ‘Finisht Sept 15th 
1741 by Robert Feke.'I 

'nus picture proves that Feke frequented Smibert’s studio, for 
it is based on the Rerkefey Croup that was hanging there. Fcke 
arranged his own sitters in siiiiihir posts to Smibert s around a 
simitar table covered with a Turkey-work rug. The reader, who has 
the ilUistrations before him, will find it amusing to identify the 
many duplicatiuus of detail. Yet Feke*s canvas is far from being 
a sbvish copy, fruleed, where the painting is closest to Smibert, it 
is least expert. In the head of the second lady oq the right, w^hich 
seems to be falliiig oJl its neck, Feke Lad tried unsuccessfully to 
imitate tiie equivalent pose in the Berkeley Croup, which showed 
the lady looking downward with luT forehead further forward than 
her chin. On the other hand, the bdy at the end of the table, who 
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is not biised on the Berkt^let/ Group, is the most successful of Fette's 
6gures. Her green dress with yellow luglilights is handled with 
considerable sureness. She lias grace, good proportions, and art 
air of gentle charm. If separaled from the rest of the R/yyall Furn- 
ity, she would be a portrait both finished and conventional accord¬ 
ing to Colonial praclic*. The standing figure of Mr. Roy^ is also 
successful, and also more traditional thim any of Smibert s figures. 

In modifying the composition of tlie Berkoioy Group, Feke de¬ 
stroyed it; his sitters ant given little relation to each other in space 
and'design. Yet the picture is much more charming than analysis 
implies. All Hie fomrs, even when cruddy drawn, have a gentle 
sensitivity. The whole is bathed in a delightful soft radiance of 
hues whidr shows that Feke, even at the start, was a subtler 
colorist titan his master,’ 

We gather that when he visited Smibert's studio, Feke was al¬ 
ready competent in painting conventional single |>ortraits. Wliere 
he procured tlus experience, we do not know. If he really came 
from Oyster Bay, be could have been familiar with Patroon paint¬ 
ings. His style has many similarities to the De Poysler Manner, 
but it would l>c extremely dilficult to prove this the result of direel 
influence. Tlic lyrical ni^ was typical of much Colonial painting. 
Aft a mariner out of New York or New England, Feke would have 
been carried to lire British Isles, where he could have assimilated 
identical technical tricks. And engravings were always available 
in the New World. We niiist leave the question open, for, t^t- 
books to the contrary, no canvases exist whicli were certainly 
painted by Feke Ijcfore he fell under Smibert’s inBueuce.* 

How great was this infiuence is further shown by Feke s self- 
portrait. It is amazing that no one has noticed that lus most 
famous of his early works is based on tlie self-portrait of Smibert 
placed in the rear of bis Berkeley Group, The two heads arc in 
exactly the same pose, tlie eyes similarly handled. If we take into 
consideration the fact that durmg some attempt at cleaning the 
Feke portrait was sknuied. losing the shadows and highlights wth 
whid) it was originally modtsled, its resemblance to the Smibert 
painting becomes even more obvious, li^eed, Feke followed 
Smibert's picture so closely that he sliaped tlie features in very 
much tlie same maimer- A quick gtance gives the impression that 
the two pictures arc of the same person.* 
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Ukemsse$ di Mr, and Mrs. Gcishom Fbgg IV came down fit 
the same family with Keke s self-portiait, in identicai old frames. 
This inspired the writer to try to find models for them among 
Smibert s worts. Leafing Ihrotigh Smibert photograp^, he came 
on seveniJ that resembled Mrs. Flaggy sudd^y on a 

picture practically identical in composition. What w9S his 
ment to discover that this was a iiieness of Mrs. Simbert wiucn, 
since the artist painted it for himself, would undoubtedly liave re¬ 
mained in his possession. Thus tltree early canvases by Fete were 
dosdy allied to pictures whkh the younger painter must have seen 
hanging in Smibert’s studio. 



TltrJuii^etii u/ iferrufri 



By 1742, F«ke was a resident <>f Newport. Two years later tliat 
ubiqinlous traveler. Doctor Hamilton, turned up there, "nits 
town, he wrote, is as remarkable for pretty women as Albany is 
for ugly ones, many of whom one may see sitting in the shops in 
passing along the street. 1 dined at a tavern kept bv one NicoUs at 
the sign of the White Horse, where I put np my hoVscs, and In the 
afternoon, Doctor Alollal, an old acquaintance, led me a course 
through the town. He carried me to see one Feake, a painter, the 
most extiaordijmry genius ever J biew. for he does pictures’ tol¬ 
erably well by the force of genius, having never had any teaching. 
1 saw a large table of the Jttdgftient of Hercules/ copied by him 
from a frontispiece of the Earl of Shaftesburv's, which I thought 
very well done/ Hamilton dien launched hito the descTiptioii of 
the painter we have already quoted 

Since the Doctor Moffat wlro was Hajniltua's guide was also 
Smibert's nephew, the statement that Feke was entirely self-taught 
shows that Smiberi never regarded Iheyouuger man as his studSt, 
but merely gave liim the freedom of bis studio. In Colonial 
America, the p^il-master rebtionship was likely to be a very loose 
one, Noting paiuteis called oo mofc experienced practitioners, and 
if the older man utis in a friendly mood, he invited the neophytes 
in, let them wander tlirougli his studio, and even allowed them to 
a picture or two. W'hen Feke dropped in on Smibext, the 
Scotch painter was recoveriug from a serious illness. Ttiis may 
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explain wh)* die beginner was given die impressive R&yaU Family 
L'omtnisston. Perhaps Smibert recomniended him, and for tliat 
reason alluwed him to make an unusual amount of use of his 
Berkeley Group. Smibcrt’s recovery, which allowed him to take 
up his brushes once more, may have encouraged Feke's removal to 
BJiode Island where, as we have seen. Ire coritmued his educadun 
hy copying prints. 

Signed and dated pictures show that Feke worked at Newport in 
i745. at Phitadelplria in 1746. By 1746, Smibert s sight was failing; 
Keke showed up again in Boston. He may have made a brief visit 
to Long Island. On April 17. 1750, a Philadelphia diarist 'went to 
Fewke’s, the painter's, and viewed several pieces and faces of his 
painting.' Hien the artist disappears. What happened to him is, 
despite the usual crop of niniars, impossible to determioe. We 
only know that when his daughters were married at Newport 
during t7€7, Feke was dead and considered by the recorder to 
liave twen not a painter but a ‘marmer/ 

Since none of Feke's audienticated pictures need have been 
created outside the decade, 1741-1750, his known career is brief. 
Vet during tliese few years liis style underwent ait evolution sig¬ 
nificant not only estiietically but for the light it tluows on tlie 
social thinking ^ the time At first, Fcke fell increasingly under 
Smibert's hifineiice. Picture typical of the early half of his career 
(1741-1745), show a head and shoulders merely, centered in a 
painted oval This compostiion focuses attention on the features, 
which sometimes reveal considerable insight into character. Tlius 
The Rev. Thomas Hiscoi (1745), with eyes both cold and binning, 
with a downcurved scimitar of a mouth, is the very paragon of a 
clergyman w)io weekly shook his congregation over the fires of 
hell. Tlie execution is sober in tlie manner of Sniibert, and (he 
colors are restrained, but there is cousidts'ablc skill in the way the 
texture of the soft white hair differs from shiny whiteness of 
tlie starched collar. 

At Philadelphia a year later Feke tried out a different style. With 
amazing suddenness he emerged from Smibert's infiuenoe and re¬ 
turned to the decorative and aristocratic preconceptions which 
we gather bad swayed him before he stepped into the Scotch¬ 
man's studio. Paces grow less pneumatic lookiug, less carefully 
nrodeted. They smooth oul into generalizations, while their lead- 
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iiigmle in the composid’cms is d^ket) by bodies wearing sumptuous 
c-ostumes. Simuttaoeously the canvases expand, bust portraits giv¬ 
ing way to three-quarter lengths, 

AJej. Charlex Willing (1746) exempliiics this period of transi¬ 
tion. In every inch of the picture there is a struggle for hirgeness 
of conception and handliTig, hut the brush is still hesitant, not 
ready to let itself go as it was soon to do. The drawing is clumsy 
sonretimes, the shapes awkward. Indeed, it is a great compliment 
la the nibtlety of Feke's approach that this woman with her tTO- 
iriendous bosom covered with tremendous flowers — sire is mie of 
the fattest females in all Colonial art — does not give a gross im¬ 
pression, Much is achieved by the color which, although Feke 
has not yet achieved the brilliance of his later hues, b very har- 
moniotis. TTie mauve ribbon beneath the lady's breast strikes a 

m 

itote that is echoed aud re-echoed throughout the composition, 
sinking here to gray-brown, tliere to gray, there to ivory. 

By 1748, Feke had achieved his mature style. From the influ¬ 
ences, social and esthetic, that bore upon him, he had selected a 
few eleineuts tliat suited him profoundly, and then Altered them 
through his consciousness until they were truly his own, Once 
satisfied, he repeated his discoveries over and over, with a coiv- 
stancy both shameless and passionate, ile had developed a for¬ 
mula, narrow in range, yet itLStiiict witii overwhelming charm/ 

Naturalism, with ife required interest in anatomy, came to 
bother luni hardly at all He achieved a typical distortion apiece 
for the male and feniale figure. Men, usually shown in duee- 
quarter lengths, place one hand on their sides to hold back the 
lortg coat of tlie period, nraldng it flow out copiously behind. The 
artist balanced die resulting shape by extending the front of the 
Ixidy until a per|>eiidiculaj tine drawn up horn tlie stomach would 
nttss the face by a distance of about a foot. In Feke's one full- 
length, his altogether charming Certeraf Somuef Waldo, the un- 
naturalness of tills pose becomes clear j the warrior is in the process 
of pitching over on tire back of his bead. But in his usual portrait, 
Feke saved himself by not showing the legs or in any way indicat¬ 
ing their position under the mass of costume. 

Feke's ladies are usually seated, with the body at an angle to 
the viewer. Aa unnaturally extended bust is contrasted witli an 
unnaturally tiny waist to make tlie torso a massive, jutting triangle, 
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whieLi rises imposingly from the spreading bell of folded and 
gteaming drapery whi^ is tlie lady s skirt. In this formula, some 
of Smibert s poses liave uiidergone n seu. change. Wliere the older 
artist altowed dresses to hang loose and gave just a piqinuit sag- 
gestton of the body beneath^ Feke pulled them tight as one-piece 
bathing suits over vast bosotns and contracted waists^ AJthougji 
our proper critics have ignored the fact, any anthropologist up 
from Africa to study American customs would instantly recognize 
these images as sraual symbols. 

Should we follow some writers in arguing that Feke was coin 
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c^jf^ in his miitiii'e wort with depict nig charsicter Ui faces* we 
should be forced to the conclusion thiit Colooial America^ like Hux¬ 
leys 'brave new woorld,* wiis popiilated by sets of identical indivtd- 
uaU- His women in partictilar are so alike in fcJiturcs gttwips of 
I hem could be the same pefKjn. (Take instance 
Apthprpj Mrs. Jam^ Bowdoin, and Mrs. Willuim Peters-, or Mrs. 
Charles Apthorp, Mrs. WUliarri Boicdain^ Mfs* Josiah MarftrL) 
Feke liked his women dark — ite paintfxJ only one blonde — and he 
w<jutd have had os tittle interest as Beiibetis in the nervous skde^ 
tons who gyrate at c<Jntemporary debutante parties. All his females 
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hitvi? ainpte fi3Lces» jUid some we^r double cliins proudly. Follow- 
mg Smtbert by giving them huge, prefabricated eyes, he added 
stiUed brows that bend in a utdform arc. As was typical of tlie 
time, Feke diversified men^s faces more than w'orRen's, hut we find 
such iiiuie triplets as G^rslwm Ftugg III, Ismc Stetlef and 7ertc.fi 
Ffitficis Sf. Vet he never made two identicul eumpo^itioi^. Although 
Ills vision was restricted, each apphedition of It was a new creative 
labor. 

Feke built high walls atiout Ins garden, and thim cultivated to- 
tensivcEy in the little tract with in. His kinship was not with sophis¬ 
ticated practitioners who were al>te to produce a wide varietj' of 
blooms becaust* they bought their seeds neatly packaged from ihe 
havand feed stores of truditiO]i. Oucc he emerged from Smiberrs 
shadow and began to grow tiis owu Howers, his development^ so 
narrow in range^ was Wpical of self-juspircd, artists, Feke belongs 
with such early Colonial |niinters as the Aefrriis Sue LimTiern or 
with the ninetccntli-oenturj^ peopled artists whose pictures have 
been dubbed ^Aiucmcan primitives^* To postulate lor him , os some 
critics iiave diiiie» a period of European study in the middle of his 
career is to mbmiderstaud the dynamics of his style.* 

WTicn the Aetatis Sue Limner reached out (or plasticity, he was 
defeated by utter igitoraiioe of how to proceed. Having the ad¬ 
vantage of Sfnibert's example, Feke was able to create bis fonnulos 
in terms of weight and space. True, he lacked the technique neces¬ 
sary to give three diineusiaus to very complicated sliapes. Castiog 
detail and its alteiidnot naturalism overlMiard, he conceived of his 
men as cones. Hb women are an interplay of expanding and con¬ 
tracting forms. To hiirt belongs the honor of being the first known 
American artist to achieve pl^ticity. 

Making simplicity his touchstone, working surely within the 
narrow confines of his learnings Feke creat^ pictures of great 
beauty* No contemporajy' veteran of Ficasso cxhibitiDos iieed be 
reminded t h-d quality is not dependent on anatomicoJ correctDc^s- 
Among all our Colonial painters, Feke is most admired by partisaus 
of the school of Paris, For through] the use of iniaginattOfEi^ he 
brouglit to life not reality itself, but symbols of reality. 

Feke s rendition of Isaac Winskwp a rich merchanl who was to 
be a Tory during the Bevolutkai, is one of bis mosteqiieces. Our 
finit impressioiis are of form and colors Ihe fact that a man is de^ 
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picted is Jess importaiiU Winslows body is geometrically cori- 
stmctcd of two interlock iiig hall moons. One fa u long coat of 
russet brown, the other an oyster-white wafateoat varied with gray¬ 
ish shadows and golden embroidery, The two together form a 
cmring hom which rises to an imempimtic face. On the left a 
misty tree trunic, swelling softly in the space between WinsIow^s 
hack and die frame, holds upiiglil by some aldiemy of conijK>si- 
Uon Ute figure that would otherwise be faUiog over backwards 
This passage is shailow in depth, tense and tight But the eye* 
carried to tlie right and backward by the free swing of a poiiitiiig 
arm and liand^ suddenly finds itself dfopping dizrily into an im- 
meiLsi^ of space. Below and far iiway is a blue bay, stretcldng far 
to its enclosiog blue-gray hills. Overhead I be sky* whose echoing 
color is varied will* white clouds^ goes back to infimty. Fore¬ 
ground, distance^ body* liaud, ivater^ and embroidery are Iteld to- 
getlier not only by form, but by color harmonies which give an 
impression of great radiance. 



















Ill the Brooklyn Museum liatigs a p<.>rti^it of an unidentified 
young woman who seems to l>e the giil in every a(lldesc^e1^t'5 
dream. There she stands with cEiarmingly colored face and huge 
eyes, a fine soft column of a neck, attd richly swelling breasts. If 
her face is stylized, not the face of any particular person, that is 
typical of ladies who come to us in visions. And her body is a 
symbol of the young girls in Jlower who make tfie world bright- 
She stands beside a landscape that h, like her, young and fresh. 
Softly a blue river flows hetweeri a green headland and warm 
brown fields, while the clouds, inutiouless tu an azure sky, speak 
of warm sununer days when love comes as gently as reverie, Fekc 
was a nuister at expressing the dreamy ronmntlcism of youtli- 

fimibert had brought to America a style capable of inspiring 
either realistic portraits or symbolic ones. His first native disciple 
grounded Ids style on the Berkcteif Croup, yet soon tost interest in 
the character sltidtes,* refiecting tnitldle-class individualism, whiel) 
that picture contained- WitJt loving entlnisiasm, Fcke painted 
delicate silks and shining satins; lie heightened flesh to a rosy glow. 
Clotlics meant as much to him tu faces, and both were carried 
tGWiud perfection by the inner eye. Once he achieved hts mature 
style, he was patronized only by the pleasure-bvmg upper classes. 
They llnc'ked to his studio because he piiinted tiiem as they saw 
themselves. But low-churcli clergymen and their parishioners en¬ 
trusted their effigies to less flamboyant haiuls. 

Yet Feke's temperanienta) n^nity was less with the British court 
practitioners than with the Patroon rainters who had preceded 
him in New York. He expressed not aristocratic glory but simple, 
sylvan [oys. Even in their frank sexuality liis visions have the tnno- 
c.«nce of adolescence. Feke carried to it.s zenith tiie mood which 
had dommated American art since painting first appeared in the 
wilderness cities. His pictures were the most finished creations 
of the early Colonial style. 
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Duhlnc 1741)» ti)<^ JVeu) Englatui Jouftml nioumied thf* deiith of 
Nathouiel Emmons: 'He was tmivcrsHtly osmed to be the I'reatest 
master of various sorU of painting that was ever bom in this 
voimby. And fiis excellent works were die pure effect: of liis own 
genius^ witlioiil iecel\'ing any instructions from oUiers.^ Some of 
hb pieces are sutdi admirable Iniitations of nature — both in faces, 
rivers, banks, and nirat sc:enes— that the pleased eye cannot leave 
tliem: and some of bis imitatioiis of works of art are so ex(]uisite 
that, though we know they are only paints, yet tltey deceive the 
sharpest sight wliife it is nearly looking at tliem; and will preserve 
his memory till age or some unhappy accident or otlier destroy 
them. He was so^r and modest, minded accuracy radier dmn 
proht.' 

Here is our first account of an AmericaD-boru and trained painter 
that mentions tire types of pictures he created. Tfie more familiar 
one is with books on American art, tfte more puzzling the passage 
will seem, for it has long lieeti considered axiomatic tiiat die 
Colonials painted only portraits. 

That Eanniotis was admired lor his representations of 'rivers, 
banks, an<l rttnd scenes’ urges us to reopen die questions of the 
scope of Colonial art. An examiiiation of identified pictures reveuE 
the source of the statement that only portraits were painted; the 
cupboard is almost bare of other types of canvases. But if we add 
to the resources of tlte art critic those of the iiistorian, wc find in 
documents a flood of evidence tfiat tlie early painters worked in a 
variety of modes. 

During the ninetceJith century, die primitive mamier in which 
Colonial pictures were painted seemed so crude that anyone wlio 
called them art would in his turn have been considered feeble- 
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minded Funiily pride becsimc tiic only motivalioii for the preser^ 
vutiaii of eaiivases. l loweveT |K>or it seemed as ."i patiitiog, greut- 
gieat-gnindlather’s portrait, gleaming yeltowly under its discolored 
^'amish, was a charm against the pretensions of 'foreigners* whose 
families had more recently reached these shores. The old gentle¬ 
man might be repainted so that he would look prettier — or richer 
— but he would not be destroyed.* 

Landscapes had a similar interest only if tliey were easily 
recognizable vicw,s of early cities, the nineteenth-century 

housewife fouml in her attic an old piouting lliat told her no par¬ 
ticular story, a canvas weird in technique and slieddiog piiiiit like 
a chicken in molt, slie knew what to do. If the frame was worth 
keeping, she placed it around an engraving of a baby bugging a 
lamb. In any case, the painting took its last ride oii tJie ash man's 
tumbril. Emmons's case is t}'picnl. \^'e have several portmits by 
liis band, but the "age or some inibappy accident' which his eulogist 
feared, has dcst^yed all Ills landscitpe and subject pictures.* 

Paintings are perLshable objects. Even if allowetl to stand in a 
dark corner completely untFoubled, exj^ertly painted ones need 
attention every century or so; back-coimlry works |>eel and split 
more quickly. To the uninitiated, a broken picture seems hope 
tessly spoiled. I kno^v a highly cultured lady who sold a valuable 
eighteenth-century portrait as junk because one eye Jiad been torn; 
site was greatly annoyed a fens' manth.s later to find her discard, 
seemingly in ^terfect condition, banging in a leading American 
museum. Incidentally, tlie idea so rampant among Stiuthcriiers 
that tlieir ancestral portraits were slashed by Yankee bayonets rc^ 
fleets popular ignorance of bow old paint l>ehaves on rotting 
canvas. 

The non-portraits that successfully ran the gauntlet of tire years 
were so few that thev did uoi catch the eyes of the hrst writers 
on Colunial art, and once the legend that they never faristed w'as 
well established, all eyes were closed- Any seventeenth- or cigh- 
teentb-century composition tliat was found in attic or junk-shop 
was automatically assumed to bo EuiO|}ean in origin, ft will be a 
long and arduous task, involving the co-operation of niany nteir, to 
identify at this late date the key' pictures that will tnoke possibk- 
a full discussion of early American subject and landscape painting. 
Yet much can be reconstructed from the documents. 


It is easy Iq prove that the Coloaials possessed many pictures not 
portraits. As we have "seen, the walls of New York burners 
groaned under landscapes, genre, still-life, battle, and Biblical 
scenes. Southerners and New EngLanders also owned pictures of 
various types* although in smaller numbers. To muke a few er^ 
amples stand for many^ as we shall have to do all through this 
chapter; In 1690, the Virginian David Fok willed "three pictures in 
tlie parlor and twenty-five pictures of scenes in the halL' Fifty 
years latnr. another Vhginian^ Alexander Spotswood, left a scrip- 
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ture piece of patuting^ The llistCTi/ of Uw Womsn ifi 

* Tlie Reverend Mr^ Jolin Chcckley <d Boston ou^ned a 
nuEoher ot large pictures paint^ on canvas,’ wliich could not have 
been family portraits siiice they were auctioned off after his deatJi 
in 1757, live Boston Neim-L^net reported in 1760 that some 
villain had stoleii from a biuiiitig tiouse ’two small pictures of 
dead game in their proper colors, one rcpresenliug a hare hang¬ 
ing by t h ^ hind fwt, emboweled; the other a lark faUing. 

If theh exact nature is not specified^ the many pictures listed in 
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ijiventones may he engravings, yet engra\Tiig;s also show the 
trend of taste, Tliey constitTited America's mafor contact with 
European iirt. Whenever the documents are full enough, we find 
the native painters copying transatlantic prints. Fehe imitated 
The iudgtaenf of H^rctifcjt; West, The Death of Socrates', Copley, 
.Wars, Vulcan, anrf Venus, * 

Colonial newspapers earried many advertisements of print- 
scHers, At first, individual subjects were not spwified, but about 
1750 lists apjrcar. Wo Grid religions compositions, not excluding 
that Catholic favorite The Virgin atul the Child', allegories (Lib- 
erality and Modestif by Cuido); neo-classical subjects (Caesar 
rtdfiiig .\u>ay Pompey and Heceioing bis Wi/e); genre pictures 
{Hogarth's llarloTs Progress)-, 'several hunting pieces under glass’; 
selections of 'handsome prospects,' etc., etc. WaU-paper often 
simulated mural painting, and dep)cte<] genre scenes, romantic 
landscapes, Chinese pagodas, medieval rums. 

Paintings too svcrc ufferetl for sale In surprising quantities. 
During 1720, ‘Mr. Shores in Queeik Street' announced in the 
Boston Gazette 'a public vendue at the Crown Coffee House on 
L.oiig Wliarf of a collection of choice pictures St for any gentle- 
luari's dining room or staircase.' Gustavus Hesselius' one-time 
partner John Winter atjvertist^ to Philadelphians in 1771; 'One 
landscape of cattle going out in the morning . . . suitable for any 
geotlenian s room in America; another landscape, representing 
evening, painted after the manner of Purine [.ric]; also a fire piece, 
representing a large pile of building on fire, copies from one of the 
best pieces extant; likewise a set of six snuJl landscapes done by 
Zacharilli in London; one other small picture of Mary Queen of 
Sc(5ts, copied from a virginal painting of Holbein. ., 

Hie imprjrtation of subject pictures and imidscapcs refiects « 
murket that was as attractive to the native artists as to the dealers. 
.Advertisements and other documents prove that the American 
painters created, in addition to portraits: landscapes and seascapes 
in oil, wattir color, and India ijrk; 'perspective views' of houses and 
topographical view's of cities; story-telling pictures from the an- 
tkioe; allegories; altar-pieces and other religious paintings; genre 
and hunting scenes; fruit- and flower-pieces; pauitiugs on glass: 
coats of arms separately and on coaches, etc.; decorative paintings 
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on walls; mortoiiry art^ including designs for gravitones; mDurn- 
mg brooches in water color; maps; signs; theutricul scenery and 
moving pictures. Many were engravers. Tliey copied and restored 
old pictures, and engaged in a liinidred bumblcT crufts, from 
glazing to plastering, from japanning to painting bams. They even 
constructed pictures from feathers and human haifp 

Artists who kept their advKrtisemciits brief offered 'painting in 
general/ a phrase that fits accurately the iictivity of most Colonial 
painters. .Mmost every aiibl about whom we have any docuo:ien- 
tation can be shown to have branched out from portraits into other 
modes, as an alphabetical list in the uppendis of this book proves.^ 

ITie diversity of Coloniid arl w^as further increased by the 
auiateur artists who must have existed in qountity to support, even 
fin the most meager basis, the many art classes advertised all 
through the Colonial period. Trofi^ioiial puinters often offered 
instruct ion hi ‘drawing in all its brunches.' A complete curriculum 
w'as published in (Charleston during 1774 by 'John and Hamilton 
Steveiisciri, limiiers, who propose to teueii the principles and prac- 
lice of this beautiful art in all its various branches, ^ter the man¬ 
ner they Lire taught iu the Romitii Schools, viz: jxirtrait, landscape, 
iiowers* birds, figuits, and drawing from the bust and statue in a 
st)je never before taught in Ihb province: pixinting from the life 
in crayons, and in iniiibtture on ivory; painting etc- 

Fan [xainting together with the art of working desigiis^ in bair^ on 
ivory, etc.' Several of the schools were aimed exclusively at "gen¬ 
tlemen/ wdiieh casts dout>t on the gencraUy accepted belief that art 
was considered effeminate in early America. 

Tlic professional painters used their skill in creating likenesses 
tcj carry them into the realms of the imagination. Thus Watson 
drew ‘pcrsoinigcs in antique co,stuiiies, and men wItJi beards and 
helmets and crowns.’ The New England sigo-puinterp j* Coopeaf, 
created kings ;uid <)ueens dripping gold and attended by cupids; 
ladies dressed like Oiaua^ surrounded willi dead birds; other ladies 
holding cornucopias while childlike figures wfiispered in their 
cars. 

In 1757^ Joseph ffadgei sold a 'painted bugluTig boy' and a 
painted liiglilaiider.* Copley painted a Nun hy CamlleUght^ and 
Weskt posed his landlord in a dark closet ivith candles around him 
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in an attempt to reproduce Spajiisb ehiiirciscuro. Tavem signs 
called for an ideal lietid of a hero, or u still life exhibiting a mer¬ 
chant’s wares, or a pair of cupids, or a noble buck. 

We have reproduced several of the heroic Ggitre compositiajjtJ! 
that irave survived from Colonial times. Tliey show not Indians 
with featJiers, hut cherubs with wings; the ladies, being gcxldesses, 
reveal an immodesty that would make local housewives blush. 
Such pictures liave the wistful quality of a chUd putting her doU 
to bed in a cigar-box. in a maturer period of American art, Ben- 
jankiii West was to nuury it after a fashion with tlie great painting 
of Elurupc, but that time was not yet. Affectations learned from 
books, tlje historical pictures were Ukety tu be copied from en¬ 
gravings ill the same volumes. That tJie ’grand style' was not used 
to record events of America’s past or present need not surprise us. 
On both sides of tlic ocean, niodcm history was still considered 
too mean to be wortli studying in colleges or recording in paint- 
Oaly at tlie tinie of the Rcvolution did the Ooloiiials hegiu to 
regard their own deeds as conipambte witli the achievemeuts of 
men long dead. As for religious art^ it was taboo to all except the 
small pari of the population for whom Custavus He&selius and a 
few otliers painted. 

Thus historical painting did not sink its roots into the Colonial 
soil. Although some subject pictures became altar-pieces in 
churches or decorations on private walls, the artists seem to have 
created them largely for their own training, and out of a yearning 
to identify tliemselves witli (Jie great tiatiies of the past. This was 
certainly the case of the mother country. During 1755, the Swiss 
painter, J, A, Houquet , wrote dial there was so little market for his¬ 
torical painting in Kogland tliat it was airuizing the artists per¬ 
severed. 

On another mode, Houquet gave an exactly opposite report: 
‘Landscapes are strongly the fashion* This branch is cultivated 
with os much success as any other. Tluare have beeu a few mner^r!!: 
of tlie talent who have been mucii superior to the painters who 
uow enjoy first rank in London,' Perjiaps the writers who like to 
consider tlie landscapist Richard VV'iUon (1714-1782) as an alnwvei 
isolated figure in mkl-eighteenth-centuiy England are as myopic 
as Americans who banish landscapes from Colonial ait. 

The documents leave no doubt that many such pictures were 
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produced to Coloitiul Airterica. Sotue skill at fiM,*afdiikg nature was 
essential tu portraitists w)io so often followed the international 
tradition of posing tlieir subjects or tlie open air. Backgrounds for 
likenesses etupluyed dreir own Tules, of course, vet they show 
what aspects of nature appealed to Anieriean taste. Living like 
lioii-tamers in the same cage with a Sitvage wilderness, the Colo¬ 
nials dreamed of elegant gardens, wlieri? every shrub obeyed orders 
aod vistas ended not in tiic vast tangle oi fallen trees but in an urn 
or statue. Old World romance cidled hauntingty from acros.s the 
ocean, inspiring grottos, crumbling castles, and Homan mins ‘nod- 
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diDg their awful head.’ We gather that in mucfi Colonia] landscape* 
painting the works and mo^ of man blotted out die mov^eiil 
of grass in the wtndi Amencsin art was too closely linked with 
Europe to have escaped the Italianate style exemplified by Wilson, 
which made fields everywhere look like the Roman Campagna. and 
superimposed on the lees and lulls of home conceptions prefab' 
rieated by Claude Lorraine or Salvator Rosa. 

Yet it was hard for a Colonial, who had ne^'er seen the Cam- 
pugua or any castle, to get the fomralas right The very influences 
that made English painting most derivative, forced die Amencasts 
to flap the wings of dieir imaginations. In a landscape he painted 
as a hoy, West applied the literaJiiess of an artisao whenever he 
could. He used the catnera obscura, an optical device >h at throws 
a Ultle image in a darkened box, to uiake lifelike the lean 
of the who was 'die hero of die piece.' But when be placed 
castles in die background, the result was less allied to realism than 
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siirreaUsm. Hie architect ural iinptWiiibUity oi liis itiwlieval tuonu- 
meats was sublime. 

This mixture of the matter-of-fiict with the unlikely typifies the 
lack Ilf unity whicli pervades tlie whole picture. In every square 
inch sutnething is going on, but t( neert liave little relation to what 
goes on in the adjotniug square inct*. Such hits of aeltoii as the 
tmuiaculately dressed figure fishing in the middle of a waterfall are 
scattered as if by a sliotgim. Objects in the far distance, although 
smaller tlian those in the ftireground, are just as sharp, for tlie 
artist has ignored the blurring effects of atmosphere. Here is tlie 
lunvetd of the true piimifive. 

Id another Landsciipe, attributed to West with tnucli less reason,* 
we find die same point of view extjculed with more sophistication. 
Architectural ioiaginadon is exemplified by a Gothic church sprout¬ 
ing statued pinnacles and topper! by a tower reminisccnl of a 
Colonial meetiu^ouse. But die quiet painting of die rest of the 
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liirhirK^ tlUirkmin^ 

picture reminds its of landscapes from the I-ow Countries. This 
may be coincidence, or it may stem from aehiaj influence, Tlie 
classicism of Wilson did not fiotd tlie British field aloiie. Many 
Flemisli landscapists ha<t worked bi England during the seven¬ 
teenth centiuy: their pictures, which were to influence such men 
as Gainsborough and Constable, accepted nature's own moods and 
oiten recortied details with true mitldJe-dass fidelity. Only a little 
extension wm . iieedetj to merge ihdr style with that of an artisan 
who was interested in a bald renditioii of wliat he saw. 

The coRceptiotj of recording the Ainericau scene for its own sake 
is supposed to lie rchtively iiiodeni, or at least not to prc<ltite the 
niidson River Schor.)}, yet it appears as soon as we have documents 
aljont art. In Adrien Van der Donk wrote of Ihe Highlands 

of ihe Hudson; Here our attention is arrested in the beautiful 
bmlscupe iiround ns; licre the painter can find rare and beautiful 
subjects for his brusli, A similar point t>f view was expressetl by 
the EngtisJi critic. Horace W'ldpole, w bn postulated that Stniliert s 
dejiarture for the New World 'was in part 4 pilgriritage to a new 
thwitr*' of jii'fJsjUH’ts. rk.‘li, warm. .;i(id glowing with scenery which 
in> jHmcil had yet nuidt* cbtrap and cotlliiton bv a sauieness 'if 
I'hinking and tiTiagiiiafion. When SinibeTt, as an old tliaii, airiused 
Tiiinsolf with 'soinethhig in tlm Jandskip way,' lie niav well have 
la«ii painting the fields of M;is.saduisetts. Before the Cotonia! 
jierirKl cndetl, engravers were jiuhlishiiig ‘Amerjcan prospects.' 

Such prints, however. .ipjKtafetl Liter than views ^vith which 
many jHsipIc inul vinsc per.sotial .issochitiDii: portraits of cities aod 
I'fillegcs.* Some <if tht? drawings on which tlicv were based have 
eMiaptril the bonfiits of tune. A view of Cliarieston. iijtecutcd in 
u ater c<ilor aUntt 17il9 In Bishop Holierts ” is .1 charming e.xainple. 
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Hie citj’S watcrtriaipi prulili^ reprtiduccd witfi rn^ticulcm^ ac- 
curaev* ^ch tiny brick being drawn tn its place, Inlemational 
fash ion decreed that such a view sliould lie built on several 
planes; the citv itself far back: before it the harbor crowded with 
so many Imats that jiavigatioti would lie Jilmtist tmpossible; and 
often, m a spit of lan<l in the foreground, human figures engaged 
in homely tiisfes. Roberts shows us fishermen bailLug out a boat; 
fither fistieiTTien pulling ou a rope, and two gentlemen representing 
their class by leaning on their canes and doing iiothing In the 
extreme riglit comer a hoy squats on hb knees galliering clams, 
Rolrerts' coloring is nai ve and gay- applied bristly in spots to 
achieve coutiasl. The flags are tiny dots of bright hues; the ships 
dark gray [mils gleam w-itli scarlet and gold; the ttioeluig yaung- 
stcr is resjilendent in scarlet agaiiut the mitouehed white paper 
of the sea. 

'fhe oil painting of flri/ish Triiaifeet.t witJi 0 French Pfizu in New 
York Harbor (0.1756-61) is sn much mwe primitive than Roberts' 
view' that we suspect the hand of a sign painter. Each of the boats 
that crowd the bay is packed to the gunwales with figures dressed 
in blue or red. t^uile rdilivious of lichig gianla tn proporlioo to 
their ships, tliey are swarming up masts, pulling on ropes, rowing 
with tiianiacal energy. Tlic square-riggers seem to have been 
trimmed by a fasHimirible milliner: their Uack and brown hulls 
are resplendent witli green (ind giU; their stems are embelltshetl 
wit)I gold designs; and almost every bow boasts its figurehead. 
Moat stylish of tlicse sculptures is a Triton, whose emerald fish-tail 
is tastefully embellished with red, and who Iwlds lo his Ups a 
hreinendcHJs niegaphune. On shore a militui coinpany, cacli man 
a half-inch high, drills witli tlic slack pomposity of provincial 
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soltLLcrs, wliile elsewhere the ncnniit] life of the waterhroiit goes on. 
Houses ajwl wharves are depicte<l in detail under a dark blue sky 
on which the nh [liner has hung blue-cream bumps and crescents 
thul are meant to represeul the sun striking the edges of clouds. 

On the mainmast of the lx»at to (he extreme left a Britisli eusigu 
Haps proudly above ;i (tag bearing fhtirs-de4i)/: this is a captured 
French prize. Perhaps we are viewing part of the Ucet described 
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by Ihe Netv^York Gu^tte ^r Weekly FoshBoij for May 30, 17S7_ 
Tbosc privatc<!^ts brought into the Jiarbof five Frcoch prizesi tliree 
shipSf a snow, and ^ brig, 'which they took out of a fleet of twcuty- 
seven sail. * . . The ships are foufteeti carriage guns eacli^ arc 
letters of marque, stood a hot engagement of some hours, and our 
vessels were obliged to board tJieni before they struck. They ate at 
least 300 tons. The snow is about 250, and the brig about 200 tom, 
deep loaded with sugar, coffee, cotton, etc- And we bear that one 
of the ships has betwejen 80 and lt)0,000 weight of indigo aboard, 
llie whole, at the lowest computation, is valued at about TO.fMX) 
pounds currancy/ 

Under the hand of a mysterious artist. Thoiiias L^lch^ views 
of towns lose their topographical overtones and become marine 
paintings in the l>utch manner. When he painted New York 
harbor, he relegated the city to an inconspicuous bachg^und, coii- 
ocutratiog on boats and clouds and ocean in a delightful renditiaii 
of a dark sky brooding over big sliips and placid water. Using 
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c<Am much iiiprc bmwiugl)' than Robert had doue, he toji^ a red 
Bag down to russet so that it would fii^ with the general dark 
bannoiiy of the picture. Ckmcemmg the life of this most skillful of 
Colonial marine pamters we know only that he was at Clinrl^ton 
during 1774 when he created a picture of that city which was sub¬ 
sequently engraved in England. 

Portrails of towns and streets ai>d public buildings often merged 
widi |>ortrails of historical events^ particularly as the revolution 
approached. Cbristmn Remick ( 1726-after 1783),* a Cape Cod 
bay tume<:l mariner md painter, made and sold in quantity water- 
coior drawings of the landing of the Britisli troops hi Boston 
Harbor duiing 1768; a year later he drew the mihtia practicing on 
Boston Conitnoii. King Street was acctiratelv depict^ in a draw¬ 
ing Copley 5 pupil. Henry Pelham, made of the Boston Massacre, 
a picture which Pelham accused Paul Revere of stealing for his 
famous print. The Colonial perii>d closes as tlfcc Connecticut 
pain ter j Ralph Earl ( 1751-lSOl)^ pos-ts for Massachusetts to record 
the battle of Lexington. Since such pictures were usually created 
to be engraved, they were likely to be in water color. 

Thought of as tiews events rather than as happenings of worid- 
shaking importance, couteoiporary historical scenes cirossed the 
line into geiire+ as did other Caloiiial forms. Trade cards and 
hojmers for guilds showed men engaged tn homely tasks. No 
peture of a building or of a city was complete without little figures 
in tlie foreground* If the lost easel taiidscap^ followed the English 
Iraditiun, they loo contaiuixl figures, and sometmies were crowded 
wath tliem to become depictions of couiitiy life that remind us of 
the later artist, Motlatid. Emmons^ we recall, painted ^rural 
scenes/ 

Tlie sylvan pleasures of ainoccTil country^ folk had a romuntic 
charm for eighteenth-century Europeans wlio were jaded with 
sophistication. Although the Americans were hardly sophisticateth 
they seem to have accepted this convention which came packaged 
with other more suitable. Old World products. The city proIC" 
taiiat, however* interested New World gentlemen no more tlian it 
interested Londoners. You would not hung in your parlor a picture 
of a pewterer in his workshop, VVhen Greenwood depECtod a 
WxjuLarj of the people, he painted her not for Lci- own sake^ but as 
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im object le^ii to ftnc t^ulies. Under the engraving lie made from 
his picture^ we find a veiwi 

Nature her various Skill displays 
In thousand Shapes, a thousand ways- 
Tho* o»e Form differs from another. 

She s stiJI of all die common Mother; 

Then, Ljidies, Jet not pride resist 
But own diat Nauiiy is your Sister* 
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Sc'WcKii;; Chlmury F*i^ 


The Few pure genre pictures that survive depict the pleasures of 
the richer classes. Tlie Colonials ore often shown riding to hounds, 
and even more oftcu driuJdiig themselves under elegantly fui' 
nishcd tables."* Sometimes stag parties were immortalized by 
grateful guests. George Roupcl for instance, drew (e», 1754} 
Peter Manigiault of South Carolina drinking with his friends on aii 
occasion so iotenninable that the colored page boy Jvis tong since 
fallen asleep, and even the parrot seems to be longing for morning 
and silence. In fialtimore, the minutes of the Tnesday Club for 
tire seventeen-forties were crowded with representations of 
carousals. But tlte best party of aU was rec<vrded in oils by a pro- 
fessioiial artist; John Creenwo^ of Massachusetts shows us a 
gathering of sea captains at Surinam which is slipping not too 
gently toward a riot. That the genre scenes, botli amateur and 
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professional. reSect the amusements and exciteiiieiits of men. sug¬ 
gest they were it masculine counterpart of the needlework which 
the ladies niade and collected. 

Emhrutdenes go in heavily for the pure, the iotHxrent, and the 
childlike. A sweet young creature is spinning on a stylized lea 
under trees overweighted witli tremendous and erotk.* birds, as a 
tramp apjiroaclies, witit a bundle on the end of his stick and his 
dog beside him. But the young lady is not Fri^fceued, for the 
tramp is spotlessly cleau odd has Lite face of a cliemb. Clearly he 
will prove to be the disguised son of a rich lajuUtolder In such 
mutnres of decorative design with sentimental genre the pro- 
fessionai painters had a part for, like Peter Pelham, they often 
taught needlework. 

Id addition to hanging easel pictures on their walls, tlie Colonials 
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used painting more directly for interior decoratiou. A PJiiladelphid 
advertisement is specific: “Those gentlemen, either in Imvn or 
country, who have picture panels over the chimnev pieces, or on 
the sides of their rooms, may now have llie opportunity of getting 
ttiem filled at a very moderate rate.' How stidi pictures were 
produced in Engbod is revealed by Joseph Highmore's afcount of 
a Dutchman named Vanderstraeten who manufactured thirty 
paintings a day. Having mixed buckets full of 'cloud color* and 
other useful tints, he stretclicd a canvas the whole length of his 
attic and made it into a single landscape, which he 'cut and sold 
hy parcels as demanded to fit chimneys, etc/ You could buy three 
or four or any nitnibcr of feel in landscape. One dav when his 
wife called him to dinner, he cried out, "I wilt come presently^ 1 
have done our Saviour. 1 Imve only the twelve apostles to do 

During 1766, the citizens of Charleston read the foUowiug ad¬ 
vertisement: 'WarwcU, [minter, from London, intcTuling to settle 
in this town, begs leave to inform the public (liat he has taken 
a house on the Point, oppoiute Governor Bfx>ne’s and next door to 
Mr. Hoses, ship-carpenter; where he paints history pieces, idtar 
pieces, landscapes, sea pitsscs, llowers, fruit, heraldry, coaches, 
window blinds, screens, gilding. Ptctuics copied, cleansed, and 
mended. Rooms p^iinted in oil or water in a new taste. Decorative 
temples, trminphaJ arches, obelisks, statues, etc,, for groves and 
gardens.' 

Although fuller llion most, VVarwell's advertisement was typical 
of the South, where decorative painters usually boasted they wore 
Europeans importing the latest rage. Considerably fewer such 
offers were published in the Northern ajid .Middle States, probably 
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because most communjlies hutl resident painters whose shops were 
Icnown, Chimney-backs and wull-paneLs were part of the stock in 
trade of the more sophisticated artists, but they were aJso made 
by house p:ijnters too humble to attempt portraits. Isaac W'eston 
advertised in tl»e PhUttdelphia Chrotiicle (1768) that he prac¬ 
ticed 'coadi, chaise, chair, and any kind of landscape painting — 
also gilding and lettering/ 

Called on to fill an architectural space in a manner agreeable to 
the eye, the mural painters often deserted the Reiiaissattce tradi¬ 
tion of illusionistic naturalism in favor of decorative stylization, 
i'or their purposes, figures and foliage needed only suggest natural- 
istic origins. A bird could be larger tlian a man, if that fitted best 
into tlie pattern, Early American walls were adonted with every 
gradation between stenciled flowers and landscapes through which 
ihe imagination can walk. 
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A middle ground is exemplified by tbe frescoes in tlie central halt 
of the Warner House, PortsnroutL, New Hantpshire, Two huge 
Indian chiefs, bused on prints made in England of visiting 
Mohawks, glower down the staircase from an impressive height. 
On the lower level, a lady at a spi lining wheel watches while an 
eagle, larger than site, carries off a chicken despite the harking of 
a monstroiis dog. Above, Abraham brandishes liis sword over a 
kneeling Isaac as an angel gesiiculutes out of a cloud; froiri a 
bucolie vista two little figures look on wooderingly. Balancing 
these scenes is an elaborate landscape ^s'ith a city fanning a back¬ 
ground for a large hero on a horse too small for him; this figure 
seems to have Ireen based on a metal fireback cast in 1745 to rep¬ 
resent Sir William Pepperell capturing Louisburg. Be not sur¬ 
prised to find a painter turning to an iron worker for inspiration; 
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JJiy for tlesigo was wefcume. Indeed, tlie pruft^sionat 

painters were concerned witli every brandi of the clec<irative arts^ 
either as practitioners or instructors. 

What proportioi) of (he artists' inccuncr catne from portraits, what 
proportiou from other activities, can only be gue^ed at from a 
complex of inconclusive evidence. Tliere .seems lo have been a 
good demand for the craft aspects of the painter s trade — house, 
coadi, and sign paintfng — and for decorative wall-panels and fire- 
hoards. On the more self-conscious level, however, portraits seem 
to have been the best moiieyutahers. A New England iuventmy, 
dated 1732-3, evaluates ‘nine piiinted pictures* at five pounds and 
six family pictures and a coat of arms' at a hundred. In 1757, the 
same man who paid Badger thirty shillings for two fancy pictures, 
paid five guineas for four portraits of his children and twelve 
pounds for full-lengths of himself and hU wife. Copley, who 
charged forty guineas for a lull length, twenty for a half-length, 
and ten for a bust, sold his Nun btj Catulleligkt for two, ajtbough 
he stated he only accepted this price because King's College 
promised to make the picture the nucleus of a public collection. 

House painting and portraiture had to be done locally. In this, 
they differed from easel landscapes, still lives, and genre scenes. 
WTien the Bowdoin family wanted their likenesses made, they had 
to choose lietween the handful of artists in Boston; it was easy for 
Feke to get the assignment. But Fekes Judgment of Hercules 
competed in the open market with European pictures, both antique 
and modem, and with engravings. Hiis situation, combined willi 
the natural desire of the 1iuin.iii animal to immortalize his own 
face, made portraits a more profitable product than other types of 
canvases. 

But the fact remains tlial tlie Colonials — ordinarv citizens, con- 
TioisseuTs, and painters alike — did not limit their artistic interests 
to likenesses. Indeed, the longer one examines the Colonial period, 
the more one is impressed with how various were the sources of 
design to which the early Americans were exposed. There under 
the wilderness trees, onr ancestors planted in the rich loam the 
seeds of eveiy aspect of European art. Although most «f Uie pic¬ 
tures iiave b^n lost, it is of tlie greatest significance to our under¬ 
standing of our culture that Americas first artists practiced all 
branches of painting that were practiced in the Western world, 
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Ever since the curtain rose about 1660, the drama of American 
painting has been played on x darkened stage^ Although a fpw 
pictures survived, the earliest painters were lost in blackness. Then 
the footlights began to glow dimlyj we were able to catch here a 
feature. Uiere a face. Now the Hix^lights go on: we are inundated 
witli names and pictures and biographies. Where formerly we 
were grateful for any information at all, we are faced with an 
arduous bbor of selection. 

Our copious mfomiatton about Benjamin West gives us a close- 
up view of bow that esotic plant, a painter, grew in Colonial 
America.* He was bom October lO, 1738, to a former tinsmith 
who kept a rural inn ten miles west of Philadelphia. As a small 
child, he made drawings of binds and Howers, inspired pwhaps by 
the peasant-decorated fumitiire which the German immigrants, 
who paused briefly at his father's tavem. brought friim llie Old 
WorltL flis childish scribbles created such wonder that the whole 
conimunitv turned out to help. An erudite neighlior explained 
about caniers-hair brushes, mid the little society thrilled at his in¬ 
genuity when West made an imitation from the hair of a cat. Even 
the who raised their wigwams on the edges of the setde- 

■neut became interested, teaching him to mix the colored clays 
wdth which tliey painted their faces, or so West remembered as an 
old man. A traveler from Phiiadelpliia gave him oil paints and 
some engravings, probably by Gravelot- When the lad combined 
two prints Uito a single painting, liis mother kissed liim ‘with 
transports of affection,' and the crowded taproom surged with 
emotion. Having produced some childish pictures that would liave 
been a nnitiiie as.signment in a modern school, West, at the age of 
eight, was regarded as an artistic prodigy. 
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Hrtd an orchid pushed up, against aU nature, in a Pennsylvania 
field, the farmers would have cherishwl it, even if it were stunted 
as compared to tropical blooms. It was the same with a painter. 
Far from scorning art, as they should have done according to 
text-book theorists, the Coloniak were too eager. They rushed 
West off to Philadelphia and introduced him to William Winiams. 
a professional painter. This august personage joined the conspiracy 
of entlmsiasm. Far from lecturing the child on the complexities 
of art, he received him as a colleague, and soon the two were chat¬ 
tering about pictures with the same naive excitement. Perhi^ 
Williams wa.s trying to make up for the discouragements of his 
QWji early career. 

Bom ui Bristol, England, he had escaped from the droning voice 
of grammar school by frequenting the studio of 'an elderly artist 
who painted heads in oil as well as sn^all landscapes.' There Ke 
had 'cmbibetl his love of pinting/ but iio one in the British city 
had been impressed with the scrawls of htv youthful inspiration 
Painting brought him neither fame nor money, only personal 
solace. 'From this charming art.' he wrote. T derived great con¬ 
solation in various situations of my life^ in the practice of it. 1 
soothed many a bitter hour. The moment I took my pen or pcricil 
in liand* mv cares were forgotten^ my mind became calnij and I 
enjoyed a respite from everv solicitude.* Williams had many hitter 
hours to soothe. Forced to seek his livelihood in some practical 
way. he became a sailor: he was shipwrecked on a savage central- 
American shore. But to tell the story coirectlv. we must leap into 
the future. 

Il is now July 10. 1805. and West is the president of the Royal 
Academy, an old man full of fame. As he waits in the Undon 
Iridgings of n Bristol merchant, Thomas Eagles, he picks up an 
elegantly bound manuscript enUtled: Ttie J&unutl of UewelUn 
Feuro-sp, ft Seaman. Idly he reads this account of the experiences 
of a castaway, and then a look of amazement enlivens his features, 
men Eagles enters, W'est demands impetuously to be told the 
source of the manuscript. His host replies that some years before 
he had been accosted on the streets of Bristol by an elderly beggar 
who asked nothing more than admission to a poorhouse. My two 
sons were killed at Bunker's Hill ... he explained. I have been a 
[Kiintcr, but am uow old and ciloue. and only want somewhere to 
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end my life * Although not curious enough to discover anything 
further about the derelict's history. Eagles was helpful. When the 
old man died in the Merchants Alms House, he left all his posses^ 
^ions to his ben^fsictot. 

The possesions of ^ boggar? That did not seofn anything to 
lake seriouslyK Yet investigation revealed that the lost soul had 
triinsported about two hiuidred bfjob to tlie almshouse, among 
them two manuscripts: The Lives of ihe PomlefT, and the mys- 
lerious JoiffTial of LhweUin Penrose, 

Sir; cried West, T have looked at several parte of this book, 
and much 1 have seen 1 know to be true. 1 know the man loo^ and 
what is more e:ttraordinary, had it not been for hinu I should never 
have been a | 3 ainter; The manuscript had carried West back to 
his Whood, Again he was sitting crosslegged on a chair* breatli- 
ing in the delightful smell of paints, while his new friendp William 
Willianis, talk*^ excitedly, ‘As he was an excellent actor in taking 
off character, he often, to amuse me, repeated his adventures 
among the Indians, many of which adventures axe strictly the 
sumo as related in your niaoiiscript of Penrose, as were also the 
iSescription of die scenery of the coasts, the birds on them, par- 
ticuSarly the flandngo biitk, which he described, when seen at a 
distance as appearing like a company of soldiers dressed in red 
untformsH He s|H>ke the language of the savages and appeared to 
have lived an>D>tig them sott^e years. I often asketl him bow lie 
came to be with them. He replied that he had gone to sea when 
young, but was never satisfied with the pursuit; he had been ship- 
wrfM;kcd and thrown into great difficulties* 

The bix>k West held iti bis hand was a novelized account of its 
auilior^s OUT! experiences. The hero* UeweUyn Penrose^ is de¬ 
scribed as an amateur painter; probably Williams was drawing a 
picture of lumself* Bookish and shy, Penrose was given to mekn- 
choly and apprehension. Such a rtature does tmi relish adventure. 
Having selectetl a cave as his home, he rarely went out of sight of 
this symbol in the jungle- When he met some savages at last,, he 
loved them and took them to his cave, !>uilding a family. If one 
of Ills dark-skiuiied brethren ventured out to sea in a native canoe, 
lie fell all the anguish of a motirer whose child is tn danger^ 

The JouTfmt, which seems to liave been completed by 1784, may 
predate by a few years The Poiaer of Stjm^hy, the book that h 
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usiKiUy cotisidered America's first novel. Furtliemiore, it is of mucU 
higlier literury quality than tliat sprawling sentimental work. Ex¬ 
pertly written in a laconic, verisinnilttudinoiis style similar to De¬ 
foes, tlie iounxal, when pttblishcct belatedly in London during 
1815, was a critical success that inspired Byron to write; ‘1 never 
read so mucli of a liuok in one sitting in my life. He kepi me 
awake lalf tlie night ajid made me dream of him the other half.’ ^ 

Rescued at lust from the jungle that was to inspire tiis novel, 
Wiihams found liis way to Philadelphia. There the hobby which 
had sootlied his lonely hours became a profession. People did not 
smile tolerantly at liis paintingsi they Iwught them for money. 
Like the Uttle Iwy artist who stared at him now with wide eyes of 
wonder, Williams had profited from the innocence of the Colonial 
connoisseurs. 

Before he retunied to England and pm-erty, Williams spent 
thirty to forty years in Uie Colonies, living in Philadelphia, New 
York, and perhaps elsewhere. Tlie activities of tliis forgotten 
genius spread across almost every branch of American culture. He 
wrote poetry, as well as hu^graphy and a novel. He conducted an 
evening school of the instruction of polite youth tu tlie different 
branches of flrawing, and to sound the hautboy, German and eorn- 
moii llutes.’ In partnership with a blacksmith, he contracted to 
build and decimate tlie first pemiauent theater in British America. 
Under signs enibellished with Rem bran dt*s or Hogarth s head, he 
undertook painting in general, viz. history, portraiture, landskip, 
sign |>amling, lettering, gilding and strewing smalt. N.B. He 
cleans repairs and varnishes old pictures . . .* 

When West frequented his studio. Williams was at tJie begin- 
niug of this career. Sudi pictures by WiUtains as we possess, ^te 
from twenty to thirty years later. Typical is Deborah Hall (1766). 
Bathed in sensuous and gay colors, the young lady stands life-size 
ill an ornate garden. How Williams loved imagining classical 
statues to decorate each vista* How he loved Deborah's elegant 
clothes; he might have ordered them himself. He created each 
teal m tlie llower beds wdth tlie enthusiasm of a pantheistic deity 
ddightiug in the Jabor of his bands. The girls face is a symmetri¬ 
cal generalization which seems to be anotlier of his many rococo 
designs. Tvpicallv, tlie artist, who iu iris writings was more inter¬ 
ested in die ch^cters of little animals than of big people,* 
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reserved Ids realism for the sciuirrel tlie yauiig lady balds 
end of a ebaio, Beady-cyed, intense, the animal b absorbed in 

rodent thoughts of great profundity. 

V6fve aiiti joy are the watchwords of this charmiJig picture. 
Tlie mood, of course, is the mood of Feke, hut tlm painter s 
sonality is very different. Where the New England artist worked 
profoundly in a narrow range, Williams was gifted with almost too 
much invention. He created a carfcatuie of the vegetarian Ben¬ 
jamin Lay, sitting in a cave with a scoop of healthful water beside 
him. He crowded his portraits to tire frames with accessories that 
amused him: waterfalls mid Uowers and exuher^t trees and dogs 
both fat and thin, with almost always those visual pecursors of 
the romantic movementL crumbling ruins suitable for ghwts ^d 
deeds of dening-do. Of course, no medieval masonry existed m 
America, but what was tlie use of being a painter unless you could 
use ima gina tion to correct such lapses? 








Wd^ams wtradiiced into America a European fashion which 
showed that even the courts were not immune to the movement of 
mtellectual tides* In France, the aristocrats were playing at being 
wnimoners. Great nobles* ostentatiously tnroing their bacts ot 
the throne room* asked to be depicted with their families in little 
g^re scenes of domestic life. Moved by the same Zeitgeist, 
English painters, conspicuously John Wootton and Hogarth, W 
du^ conation pi^.* Williams* John W3ey, his Mother Oful 
-Stt/ers (1771) shows the family sunning themselves in their New 
York garden, wliile in the background is a charniing landscape said 
to represent lower Manhattan Island. 
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CoiiocruiDg liis cbildiiood visits to WUlinnis' studio. West re- 
membei-ed, 'f saw sonie cattle pieces, admired them, and iDi|t]ired 
how he could point tliem so accurately,' Williams repli^ by 
tiandiiig West a comsfo obscuni, a device for throwing a miniuture 
image on the back of a darkened b<Mt, The lad made one for Iiim- 
seif. 'My delight was that to gp to farmyards, and. by means of 
my camera, draw the cattle, etc.* His Latidscttpe with Cow 
fc, 1749'17SS) shows the result of such an experiment.' 

Having lent him books on Old World art, Williams sent the 
prodigy back to tiis ntral liomc with his head spinning. W'cst 
promptly snubbed a boy wlio intended to he a tailor^ he had 
learnt that painters only sissociated with 'kings and emperors.' 

Before lie was well into his teens. West was supplying his rural 
neighbors with pi>Ttraits at a price, and soon he was called to 
Lancaster, the westemmost of American cities, Here he met an¬ 
other exemplar of backwoods ingenuity, the youthful gunsmith. 
William Henry, wlio was to forge several important inventions 
from his native wits. Alilituigh he had never been abroad. Henry 
expressed a taste for a kind irf painting whicli is supposed to have 
been unknown in Anicrica. Henry insisted that West, instead of 
wasting his genius on portraits, shouki paint subitnie sulifects like 
The Death of Spcnaea> Tlie artist agreed enthusiastically and 
then asked, '^^o is Socrates?* Tlie matter having been explained 
and the tiny frontispiece of a book produced os a model. West set 
to work, doubling the number of cliaracters shown, imagining 
Creek togas as confidently as he hud imagined medieval castles. 

This gesture toward the classical taste was a wonder to surpass 
the prodigy's previous wonders. West was called to Philadelphia 
where the provost of the college, Doctor William Smith, promised 
to devise for liim a special course featuring the stories of anlitjUity 
that would make majestic paintings. 

The rural painter found himself in one of tlie most socially^ ad¬ 
vanced regions in the whole world. Founded two generations later 
than the otlier Colonia] cities, dominated by a religion that liad 
not even been formulated when the older regions were settled, 
Philadelphia refiected a subsequent step in the Eurc^wan move¬ 
ment toward middle-class individualism. The <;juakeTs sliunned 
a 'hireling minirtiy' for tbey believed Cod manifested himself in 
the individual bosom of everv man: at) men were equal before tlie 
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l>urd. Although tliis doctrine was so for ahead of those times (as 
il still & of ours) that there was much backslidingj, it fostered 
tolerance. Freedom combined with ecoaomic opportunity to make 
Philadelphia grow in a few years into the second largest city in 
the Brithifi Empire. The college with which West was now con¬ 
nected was closest to modem practice of any university of its 
time. Perhaps it was no coincidence that the young man who spent 
his formative years in Philadelphia became a world leader in the 
development of a bourgeois style. 

But for the moment Wests problem was not to develop a new 
style, but any style at all. When he had painted William Henry 
tn Lancaster (cci- 1755), he had borrowed, presumably from Wil¬ 
liams, a very elegant composition, complete with classic column 
and distant castle, but in drawing the face he had only been con¬ 
cerned with achieving something, anything that looked possibly 
human. Stephen Carmick, probably the work of his Brst Phila¬ 
delphia years, shows a tremendous advance. Now West applies 
the features in the familbr symmetry of a primitive. In another 
year lie was able to achieve Jane Calioway (c. 1757) a costume 
piece of considerable delicacy and tenderness. In its coloring, 
Wilbam SawitzW finds the infi'uence of Custavus Hesselius. 

After a few months, this influence is submerged by onotfier. 
Delicacy vanishes. West’s faces are suddenly heavy-eyed, with 
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mighty jowls. Ponderous drapery is highli^ited widi extreme 
Respoii^ng Idee a weatiiervatie to every wind. West b 
now under the influence of a new arrival in Ph^delphia, Jotin 
Wollaston {active in America co. 1749<v. 1767). The pupil of 'a 
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noted drapery pai.iler iti London; WoUaston was 

subtle of KTrnte English artists, but 

eating impressiveness. Hb sitters, surrounded ^tb the glrtt^ ^cl 
sheen of sluffis. were as elegantly posed as djcy were 
That he allowed the young prodigies of Ph^delph^ to 
at work b revealed in a poem by West s friend. Francis 
son. later a patriot and musician who designed the ;\mencao flag: 

To you, famed Wollaston, lliese strains bedmig. 

And be your praise the subject of my song. , . - 
Ofttimts with wontler md tl<"Ught 1 vtaim 
To viiw ih^ amazing conduct of ycmr Katid* 

At first liiiUbor'a sketches lightly trace 
The glinimVliig willine^ of ^ human fuce; 

Then hy degrees tlie liquid life oerflowa 

Each rising feiHuru , , . 

Nor let the muse forget thy ii^une. Oh WesL 
Lm'd youth with viilue iis by mture blest! 

If such the rjdUiu.’e ol thy early morn 
Whul lirighl eifulgeuH? must thy iiMd Adum. 

Hiiil surfed geirius! mHv’st thou ever tre4id 
Tim pleasing paths yoiir VVidlastou has led- 
Let hit just precepts all your works rcEne- 
Copy each grace, and learu like him to shfue. 

I„ a aoctetv boasting narav artists, a young man 
elder because of te.upcr.mcn.al afBoity. West bnilatrf W^a^ 

ffliito rfe fnieux, oainiing such gross pii^tures as Pee 

fen I75T-8) But he soon began to right himself, like n ship i:otn* 
mg out from under a wave. Hb nutural duintiness f 

Forms grew delicate again, flesli smooth. Discarding WoUastons 
eolors. Le pamUni Thomas Mifflin (r 1758-9) m » 
exerting harmony of blues. Tlie young mans dark-bliw 
trousers are silhouetted against a river scene pmj^ed abo m bli 
Water and sky are one aaure, while evai die foliage of the trees 
b blue, although enough darker to vbible. 
umbrageous effect whidi b v.ry daring; not nature itseU but a 
heiglitening of nature. However, the face, despite its blue shadows, 
is u stvlized mask with its Wollaston eyes and ib little smirk^ 
W^l was beginning to move in an original direction. Yet u k 
hard for a Colonial, who wants to be a compamnn of kmgs aiifl 
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emperors, to stick to hh own last- Ilappeoiiig ou a Sami Ignaiias 
of the Scliool of MiiriQo that had been captured \vith a Sptmisb 
prtee ship, West stared until Ke was overcome with his own 
iuadcquacy. He determuied to go abroad, witeie there were 
many such pictures to study. 

To earn his passage moneys West movffd to New York in search 
of higher fees. Then new forces intervened. These forces were 
broadly environmental, part of the spirit tiiat was to lead to the 
American revolution. Tliat Philadelphia was among the largest attd 
moat progressive of English cities had not escaped its citizt^is. 
Once, like little cKildi'en far from home, the Coloniuls had yearned 
for complete identificatiou with tlieir mother island, but now the}' 
were more Like adolesceiLts, arudous lo be no longer dependonL, to 
impress tlieir elders that they also were old and wise. Iti the 
Ccirlier stage, they had tended to patronize native artists only when 
foreigners were not available^ now' they w^aiited to startle tlie 
London connoisseurs by making an American painter as skillful as 
any E^ngltshman. Not yet adult %i>QUgh to reallv tliiok for them- 
seSves^ diey conceived of their champion as working in the Old 
World rnanneri but Inal ter. Toward this glorious end, a gmiip of 
Philadelphia Tiierchants raised moiiej^ to enable West to study in 
Italy. It is/ one of them wTote, 'a pity such a genius should be 
cramped for the wont of a little cash/ 

In 1759, I he I wenty’^me^y ear-old Cotcniial pixxligy sailed for 
Leghorn, initiating the fashion for foreign study which luis domi¬ 
nated America 11 arl to the present day* Ills departure presaged 
the end of tlie Oilonial period in painting, for his own personal 
influerK^ was to Hcxxl our art into new channels. But that time 
WBs not yet. While the fuse of change that West carried with him 
to Rome, to Florence, to Bologna, to Paris, and to Londofi splut¬ 
tered ever closer toward explosion, the old traditions reached their 
greatest flowering. 
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John Singleton Copiey was one of the most Importent figures In 
all our cultural history; he was the Rrst mao to express Americflit 
life m art maturely, profoundly, and with beauty, 'fhe painters 
who preceded him worked in a much narrower range, expressing 
naive visions with grace and charm. The other arts — literature, 
music, sculpture, even architecture — produced uo figures com¬ 
mensurate with Boston's solitary genius. Yet Copley grew naturally 
in the same seed-hed as the rest of Ids generation, producing a 
finer bloom only because of that strange intier germ that is genius. 
The same adverse factors impeded the growth even of this giant; 
the same new forces, engendered by the prtmeval loam of a new 
continent, pushed him toward revolutionary ends that tic himself 
did not see. Thus we may giain a hei^tened understandiitg of 
ourselves and our culture if we read with mpt attentiOti the record 
left by Copley of ttie America tEiat was sweeping toward nattoo- 
bood. 

Our story begins in a little house that jutted out over Boston 
Harbor, the very wharf where the sailors moored their ships, 
'the Widow Copley’ lived and sold 'the best tobacco, cut. pig tail , 
or spun.* She had come from Ireland, and her husbaiid had dis¬ 
appeared at about the time of her son's hirtli in 1738.' The child 
watched water hipping the foundations of his home and worked 
behind tlie counter of the store. It is pleasant to imagine that 
Feke. home from a voyage, dropped in there sometimes to buy 
smokes. 

When Copley was ten. his future was determined by an event 
which at tire time be probably regarded as tragedy. His mother 
monied again. Moved to the Iiouse of his stepfather, Peter Pelham 
flfi97>'1751). the boy became familiar with tools that may weQ have 
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fascinated him while he still hated the hands that held them, if, 
like Cotton Mather, we believed that Heaven intervenes in all 
human a0air5, we would be sure that the Widow Copley s marriage 
was planned by the celestial Commissioner of Fine Arts, for it 
carried her son into one of the few households in all America pri¬ 
marily concerned with art. 

Feibain had been a successful mezzotint engraver in England. 
Reaching Boston during 1726, throe years before Smibeii, he found 
that in order to sectne portraits worthy of engraving, he had to 
paint them himself. His Mather Bylea is a stiS translation of his 
engraving technique into paint. The head has a simplified round' 
ness varied by stock features suitable for a burin. Color, however, 
is not part of an engraver s trade; in applying pigment, Pelham 
deviated from the conventional harmonies of the period to achieve 
a raw brightness. Bylfis' gown is crimson and his face startlingly 
red. 
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When Smibert arrived, Pelhanr was glad to put down His brush 
and engrave that artist’s likenesses; only in 1750* when Smibert 
was dying, did Fellram again paint origuials for his engravings, 
liis considerable skill at mez^lint did not enable bini to make a 
living From his craft Id his Boston years, be published only 
itfteen portrait engravings and one map. He eked out hts Living 
by teardung ‘dancing, writing, reading, painting upon glass, and 
all sorts of needle worL* * 

Copley experimented in his stepfather’s workshop with brush 
and graver; probably he visited Sonbert’s studio. Did Pelham, that 
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aging failure^ realize that he had an infant genius on hi^ hauck^ 
ot did he merely think it thrifty to save apprenttee fees by teach- 
tug his stepson liis own trade? Did Smibert^ now old and siek. 
smile at the enthusiasms of so small a boy, or did he sometimes 
rise from his bed to guide the brush in the eager hand? We only 
that Copley s associalion with the English artists was brief 
Three years after his mother had remarried^ both Smibert and 
Pelltam die<L At thirteeiu ^he boy found hLmself the head of a 
family to which a baby half-brother^ Heniy Pelham, bad been 
added^ With tlie painstaking seriousness of bis nature, he slaved 
to reach a point where he could practice his trade for profit. lie 
seems to have turned for inspiratioa to Boston's two remaining 
painterSf Joseph Badger and John Greenwood. 

Badger (1708-1765) was a simple artisan. The son of a tailor, 
he became a bouse painter and glazier* He vvas over thirty when 
he added to these crafts the creation of effigies. Although he bor- 
row^ed fashionable compositians from Feke, from Smibert^ and 
from tmnsatluntic prints, fine poses were merely a skeleton whicii 
iie clothed, quite incongruously, in matterHjtf-fact vision. Widi 
grim determination he tried to reproduce the features before him^ 
forgetting about ideal beauty. Crudely painted caricatures stare 
at us from too close to the tops of Ids canvases. His earlier efforts 
were contemporary with die wes-k of Feke, but his sitters inhabit 
a different world. Feke's ladies move beautifully in a dream; they 
would bum themselves on a cooks tove. If we are hungry, we had 
better drop in on one of Badgers crones, Mrs. John Edwards per¬ 
haps; on the strong homespini covering her table she would serve 
light biscuits pipuig hot. 

Badger s pedestrian realism depicted each object, be it a choir 
or a face or a tree or a hatHl* as literally as possible, md then 
dropped it into die picture beside the neit object- The uphol¬ 
stered chair^ iti which the old lady sits without relating her back¬ 
bone, has been superimposed, as if with scissors and paste, on a 
landscape that meanders into the background at its own vagrant 
wilL A lushly growing weed disputes for attention with tiie sitter's 
face. This is the vernacular of a countryman who^ as he tells a 
Storys identifies the exact point in the bam where he stood, the 
exact moment when the red cow kicked over the pail. 

Badger came closest to invagination in his pictures of cbilxlren. 
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Each accompanied by a pet bird or squirrel, they stand with rigid 
self-cousciousness against an indecisive landscape. Stiffly drawn 
but colored with naive harmony, they have little movement and 
no existence in space. Wherein then lies their undoubted charm 
to the modern viewer? Wby, despite their myriad solecisms of 
technique, do we return again and again to Badger $ canvases, 
hoping always to have them coalesce at last into a profoundly 
nioving vision? 1 think the answer is that Badger was an intel¬ 
lectual painter. His analytical mind sought not beauty, not grace, 
but meauiug. However much tliey fail visually, his infants ooii- 
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vey somehow aii essence of eigblcenth-centtuy childhood. His 
adults have uQue of the ammal high spirits, the physical joy of 
living that characterized Feke; these men and women have for¬ 
gotten theti bodies, even as the artist ignored anatomy, to seek 
reality in the gyrations of dje invisible brain. 

That Badger was able to compete wiUi Feke before that accom¬ 
plished poet vanhdied shows that Boston was now breeding in¬ 
dividuals wlio would rather be caricatured with honesty than 
remade by the brush of a dreamer. After Feke and Smibert with¬ 
drew from the lists, Badger became Boston $ busiest painter. F^- 
baps it is not altogether coincidence that his only iinportant rival 
was almost as downright as he. 

Although the sou of a Massachusetts merdiant and shipbuilder, 
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John Greenwood f 1727-1792) wail, dujritig a tempomiy slimip in 
the family fortunes, apprenticed to Tlionms joliustoii, engraver, 
printer, designer of gravestones, piinter of houses, fire-huckels, 
and ships. But Greenwood soon abandoned his apprenticeship and 
set up as a portraitist, Tn a few years/ his sod tells us, lie was con¬ 
sidered quite a genius, i>ecanie the admiration of the town for his 
then quite uncommon prodncHoni! of the pencil. His company 
was sought and ins lime occupied in painting the portraits of his 
frieiKis.' Like West, Greenwood achieved reputation before he 
achieved skill. 

He accepted success wilfi an enthusiasm uuinaired by sensitivity 
or reticence. Compare his Greenwood Family with Sniibcrt'js 
Berkeley and Fekes lioijtiU groups, TJie self-portrait he placed in 
the background shows no ttitrospccliou; it is scrawled in willi Ids 
typical shoi'thand. iTie picture differs from its predecessors in its 
slapdash ness, its lack of meditation, its uncontrolled energy. To 
use William SawitzkyV metaphor, the sitters peer out of the canvas 
with llie raucous delemiination of a nest full of baby screech- 
owls demanding worms, In his portrait of individuals. Greenwood 
began, like all Ills con temporaries, with the conventional poses of 
the period, but he altered lliem with a fierce originality which was 
based us much on carelessness as thought. Heads stand out high 
above tbe bodies, joined to the other forms by briisque lines. The 
ladies liuvc imnieiisety elongated necks and conical torsos. The 
men, as Greenwood's biographer Bvirrougjis points out, reiir for¬ 
ever backward ignoring the hands that gesture frantically at the 
bottom of the canvas. Again, as in the case of Badger, we find 
ourselves faced with synrbols of liuinaiiity more intellectual than 
sensuous. The result Was highly unfiatteriog to the sitter, yet 
Greenwood did a good business until, at llie age of twenty-five, he 
loft the Colonies forever. He weis to give up painting and become 
one of Londou’s most successful vendors of old masters. 

In his eagerness to leom, Copley imitated tJie entire school of 
Smibert: the master himself, Pelliam, Fekc, Badger, mid Green- 
vvood. His early pictures ore so various in style that it is hard to 
l>elieve they are by the same hand. In his sixteenth, year, he made 
an engraving from his own portrait of the Reverend William Wel- 
steed, creating a serious, undecorative study of a divine that 
followed Badger into cerebral and homely forms.* His oil of 
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Mn. Joseph Mann, although also dated 1753, is mor« in the spirit 
of Feke, a Fancy portrait oE cODventiona] cast. The jutting Vodc in 
the background, the elongated hands fingering a pearl nceldaee, 
mi^t have come from a copy-book. Only one element is strange; 
when Copley come to the l^y's nose, tlie painter’s eye interfered 
with the patterns of his hand and he recorded, most incongruously, 
a realistic pug. The youngster pUed on pigm^t as if, ignorant of 
the function of contrast, he believed that the juxtaposition of 
many bright colors would give a bright ellect. Our memcHy of 
Pelham's Matiter Byies makes us suspect that Copley inlierited this 
misunderstanding from his stepfather. 
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Mrs. Manns busE»ind shows the same hot coloring. The con¬ 
ception seems borrowed from Creenwoo<|, yet the mood is some¬ 
thing new. Indeed, /oiep/t Morin reveals so much more striving 
for visual realism than the portrait of his wife that scholars have 
dated it a year later. Perhaps the difference was in the sex of the 
sitter. Less flattery being required, Copk^ tried to define the 
shape of the sitter's head by studying the shadows from life. He 
only succeeded in creating a peculiarly shaped oblong, with the 
back of the head much wider than the face, yet that he made the 
attempt b highly significant. Clearly, he would never in the end 
be satisfied with such a decorative formula as Fehe's. 
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VVlieii at about siunic date Ckiplcy painted an unideiitified 
ejigraver^ wrongly called Peter Pelham, he gave us a glimpse of 
the social confusion that reigned in lire Colonies. In Eilngland an 
arlisaij, detcmiined to go down to posterity as a gerjlleman, would 
banish from his portrait all hints tlial lie worked with his hands. 
Copley followed the RingUsh fashion by dr^sing his engraver up 
1o the eyes Ln the inosl elegant clothes he could imagine^ but 
wiiat are those strange objects behind the sitter’s elbow? We see 
un anvil and a lianintcr, while in the very foregroujid are other 
tools studied with all the fidelity of a Dutch master. Here is a 
majof cojifiLsion of styles. 'I'he engraver's pose is refined and Ids 
costumes luisiiited to labor — it is awfdl to think wliaL w'outd 
happen wlicii those long cuifs biushtti across an inky plate — yet 
he is shown at his workbench with a magnifying glass in his hand. 
.New forces were at work, and jilrcady they were insertuig incon¬ 
gruities into die products of the boy artist. 

Although Copley's conceptions are confused, his thawing shaky, 
and his coloring crude; althoiigfi his attempts at three dimensions 
are more in the realm of will than achievement; although lie has 
ns yet lilde understanding of space as an element in design, the 
youth was setting his feet in new paths. Had he died at die age of 
sivtcen, he still wmtld have bad u place in the bistorv of American 
art. 

Tlie next couple of yciirs slinw Cbptey continuing liis experi- 
nieiits and wjpying allegorical prints to produce such pictures as 
Venus, (Vfnrv, and Vulcan. 'Ihen in 1755, when he was seventeen, 
a new influence struck like a thunderboU, Fate sent to Boston a 
Itritisli pointer, Joseph Blackhum, who represented tendencies 
exactly opposite (o the lioinely directions in winch Massachusetts 
art find been traveling since the disappearance of Feke.* Al¬ 
though crude according to London standards, the iiewcoiiter 
(active in Bermuda and America ca. 1752^^£r. 1763) seemed a 
miracle of skill in America, He worked in tlmt artifictid, pearl- 
studded, and silk-draped style whose leading exponent was 
Hioinos Hudson, the most fasliiomible of Rnglish portraitists. 
Faces, personalities, intdlccluiil people: these interested Black- 
buru Itardly at all. His work w;is characterbsed by a love of cos¬ 
tumes and textures. Such .iwcet-smiling ladies as Mrs. Wiiwiouj 
gleamed in doncing-scliool poses. Often they were irridescent 
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with pearts. Yet itiose di^pLiys were never vulgar^ Blackburn’s 
tooch was delicate. 

Perhaps Gjplev trembled for his livelihood when the newcomer 
set up a painting room. Soon, however, he was entranced. Here 
was a new vision of English art. Unlike that prosaic practitioner 
Smtbert, Blackburn was a bom painter, a poet with the brush. 
Despite errors of drawing and superficiabty of vision, he saw the 
world in terms of delicate gradations of color. A balance of chro¬ 
matic values came to him naturally: luminous white, light blue, 
pink, golden yellow. Even his landscape backgroixnds glowed 
with a subdued yet prismatic glory that was in Itself moving, .il- 
thougli be had tio special feehng for nature. How these virtues 
must have appealed to Copley, who was to write: *TheTe is a kind 
of luxury in seeing as well as there is In eating and drinking: the 
more we indulge, the less we are to be restrainedl' 

An artist who painted primarily in color would have left Copley 
bewildered, but Blackburn applied his lust for hues within the 
stiff formula.^ Copley already knew- Pearls were not indicated 
with a chromatic hint, but drawn medculously, as were Ihe still- 
life objects with which Blackburn charactemed his sitters — books, 
boats, quill pens, vases of flowers. Entranced, Copley tried to 
paint like the newcomer, even copying the lettering of Blackburn's 
signature. His Jans Srotvtis differs from the English master prin¬ 
cipally in the greater hardness of drawing and color. 

However, Copley soon returned to his own style, carrying with 
him much of Blackburn’s skill In the depiction of textiles and some 
of Ids delicate tintirjg. This newly acquired g^aoe modified but did 
not basically change his manner. The Colonial stripling did. not 
really want to paint like the mature En^limao. People were not 
to him tailOTs’ dummies on which to liang a sensuous glow of silks; 
tliey were knotty, strange, almost incredible animals that needed 
to be understood- Copley, so his letters reveal, was a shy man 
who walked tite wwld in fear and hesitation; to get on with lus 
fellow men was a task that required his most debberate skill- He 
could not set down a glowing image in a dash of paint, and then 
stand back in complacent self-admiration. He was conscious of 
too many difficulties. There was the personality of the sitter^ 
which he cousfdered it his duty to record. Furthermore, profound 
technical problems of the fine arts bothered him, not as esthetic 
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matters, U is true, i}Ut os part of the job in hand, A man was not 
a |>apcr doU; he had weight; surely Blackburn was leaving some¬ 
thing out when he slighted this oonsideratian. To show a man in 
two dimeusioos was as silly as building a chair with two tegs< 
Ttius Copley struggle to acliieve plasticity. For the moment, 
he was thinking mote tn terms of weight than space; he wanted 
bodies to have form, but was not concerned with giving tliem 
positiOD in an environment that had depth. His backgrounds re¬ 
mained painted backdrops. In Mrs. Jonathan BelcJier (1756) he 
tried an experiment: by throwing a shaq> light on her body, he 
blacked out the background and secured uimsually heavy shadows 
with which to delineate shape. By tlie use of this method, and any 
other he couM think of or borrow, he soon left filackbumV super- 
Ek'ial images for behind.^ 
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Like most Colonial painttos, Copley was picking up income by 
paintiiig nuniatures; he was soon to become mtcrest^ m pastels, 
a medium almost nfikiiown in Ne^v England.^ During 1762, he 
ventured a letter to the famous Swiss pastelist, Liotard, Tou may 
perhaps be sur^sed/ he wrote, 'that in so remote a comer of the 
globe as New England there should be any demand for the 
necessary utensils for practicing the fine arts, but I assure you, sir, 
however feeble our efforts may be, it is not fra' the want of in* 
cliuation they are not better, but for the want of opportunity to 
improve ourselves. However, America, which has b«n the seat 
of war and desolation, I would fain hope would one day become 
the school of fine arts, and Mr. Liotard's drawings with justice be 
set as patterns for our imitation. Not that 1 have ever had the 
advantage of heliolding any one of those rare pieces from your 
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hand, but formed a judgement on the taste of several of my friend 
who has seen them.' He then begged Liotard to help him secure 
’one set of crayons of the very best Idiid. such as you can recom- 
jnend [fnr] liveliness of color and justness of tints/Whether CopLey 
ever received these crayons we do not know, but there can be no 
doubt that, with practically no modds to go by, he taught himself 
to be a pastelist of charm and grace.* 
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In every direction, Copley was bursting through the limitalions 
of his environment. Before he was twenty, lie was in a strange 
position; allhou^ he was still struggling to evolve a personal style, 
his work was better than any that lie had ever seen. He had come 
to realize that even the glittering Blackburn was poor stuff alter 
all He was to write to Benjamin West, 'In tliis country, as you 
rightly observe^ there is no examples of art^ except what Is to [be] 
met with in a few prints indifferently executed^ from which it is 
not possible to learn much. , . . I think myself particularly unlucky 
til living in a place into which there has not been Ofne portrait 
brought that is worthy to be called a picture." If he were to go any 
further in the arts^ he would have to plunge into an unexplored 
wilderness of the mind. 

Here is a tvpe of American pioneering which Is too often ignored 
ui our historical copy'books. We hear endlessly how the frontiers¬ 
men peuetr*ited with only axe and rifle into a forest full ol cata¬ 
mounts and Indians: such physical adventure is an accepted pari 
of the American legend. We are proud that piorjeers built not 
Georgian mansions, but log cabins in the wilderness. But when 
we find equally' brave explorers penetrating the forests of the mind^ 
we blush at their productions and call thorn provincial. 

Let ns hymn Copley as a brother of Boone^ a more intellectual, 
a more admirable brotlier. Cramped esthetic considcratioos 
hemmed liim round; he could have found a successful career 
between the narrow walls of Colonial tradition. But whc3i he cost 
his eyes upward, be saw niountains rising in the distancci the 
AUegheiues of the intellect No patlis led to these enticing peak; 
before him lay the unknown and perhaps impossibleH Armed with 
Ills native wit?, a few brushes and some tubes of painty he left 
belimd him (he comfortable onvirorunent of his ancestors. Where 
he was going he could not know, for (here were no signposts to 
mark tlie way* But there was the exhilaration of adventure, and — 
who knows? — perhaps in some unexplored valley there lay wait^ 
ing some unimaginetl wonder. 
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If YOii Livf£i> IN Boston during tlie ^venteen-sixties and wanted 
to have youi portrait paintedL you would certainly apply to Copleyi 
who enjoyed a monopoly the best busmessn TTie young man 
who meets you at the door of liis painting room is fashionably 
clothed — John Trumbull found him dressed for dinner in fine 
iriaroon cloth witli gilt buttons/ — but he lacks the air of a Kneller 
or a Reynolds. His stocky figure seems more that of a prosperous 
artisati, a silversmitK or perhaps a cabinet-maker. As maller-of- 
factly as any tradesmsiii, he shows you his wares and quotes prices. 
Then he sets a date months in the future. When you object to tlie 
dclayi he motions you to look round his studio^ "a large room full of 
pictures unfini.shed which would engage me this twelve rnouths 
if 1 did not begin any others." There ts nothing to do hut wait, 
since it is unihinknbte you would employ anyone but Copley* 

H, familiar with English studio practice, you are looking forward 
(o l»eing entertained by your sit^gs, you will be disappointed. 
With an efficient nod of greeting, Copley motions you to a chair. 
Behind his distant manner you sense shyness^ but when he gets 
to work the shyness vanlsh^i indeed, he seems to Irave forgotten 
you are uhve. Far brum enteftaiEiiiig you with gossip and anec¬ 
dotes., he labors in complete silence, llie flashing brt^work with 
which the Old World portraitists awe their sitters is completely 
lacking; Copley's brush spends most of its Um© rootionless in his 
hand. Pondering with a corrugated brow, he stares until you be¬ 
come embarrass^. Then he starts to mix a color, pausing momen¬ 
tarily to stare again. At last he takes some pignrerit on his palette 
knife, and^ walking up to you, matches it to your face. When at last 
he touches the brush to the canvas, it is with a light, unrelated 
motion. 
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A contemporary reiiicmbens that Copleys mauner wiis very 
DiechunicaJ. He painted a very i>eautiiiil head of iny mother, . ^ - 
She sat to him fifteen or sirteen times^ Sis Hours at a Hme! After 
several sittings, Copley left the room. *He requested that she 
would not move from her seat during his absence. She had the 
curiosity* however, to peep at U^ie picture, and to her astonishment 
she found tt all rubbed out.' 

The contrast between the speed of the EiigUsb painters^ who 
could complete a head Ln a few* hours, and Copley s downess, indi¬ 
cated a fuiidamefital ditference of method. The transatlantic artists 
were applying an already established technique ^ like virtuosi, they 
played a few variations on a fainiUar fiielody. But Copley com'- 
posed his piece as he went along. Faced with peculiar shadows 
on a hand} be could not reuteml^r how Kiidler bad solved the 
problem, or Hapliaeh He had to solve it lor himself, a most exacts 
iug and laborious task. He realized that his paintings 'are almo^ 
always good in proportion to the time I give them, provided 1 
have a sLib|ect that is picturesque." 

llie task of recording what he saw was so arduous that it occu¬ 
pied all the best efforts of Copleys brain. Copying from life 
features, pose, perspective, background, he was drawn irresistibly 
toward illiisionistiu realism. This pleased his public. It was re¬ 
garded as a proof of greatness that when one of bis portraits was 
sent to ScoLlnnd, the subject's infant son, havmg 'eyed your pic¬ 
ture H .« sprung to it, roared and screeched, ^d attempted gnp~ 
ping the hand, but when he could not catch hold of it . . # be 
stamped and scolded.' 

Ci^ey s comment on this anecdote is out ol key with a period 
when hiimliarity with old masters was considered the cornerstone 
of taste. ‘1 confess it gives nie no small pSeastiru to receive the 
approbation of so uncorrupted a |udgmeut as tliat of so young a 
child; It is frets from aU false cotiom and impertinent conceits that 
is a nisult of a superficial knovt^ledge of the principles of art, which 
is so far from assisting the understanding that it only serves to 
corrupt and mislead it.' This statement presages the downfall of 
Kenaissatice staudards and the rise of the modeni taste for im- 
traditiotuii painting that appeals directly to the etnotkmSi But 
Copley was loo much a prt^uct of his tiines to go the v^hole way 
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ill admiring the untutored eye of a child; it was only superficiar 
connoissonrship whicJi he believed must bow before innocence^ 

Two opposite theories of art war hi this brief statement; tlie 
coiifiict was as basic to Copley s thinkiiig as it was to his oppor- 
limities. Forced to achieve his own innocent solutions from a 
study of nature* he was pleased with the results, but resented the 
isolation that made him walk so sleep a toad* In his minds cyc- 
he saw the artists of Europe riding to fame in chariots ready-made 
by the old inastens. If only he possessed the same biowJedge it 
would, he believed, 'animate my pencil and enable me to acquire 
that bold and tree style of painting that wilt^if ever, come much 
slower from tiic mere dictates of mtture, which has hitherto been 
my only instructor. 

He read the few books about art available to him with all the 
concentration of a virgin deep in tales of love* High-stilted phrases 
in his usually rnatter--of-fact letters imdoubtedly reflect the printed 
page. He wrote of ‘tiiat mighty motintain where tiic everlasting 
laurels grow to adorn the brows of those USustrious artists who are 
so favored of licaveo to imravel the mtricale maze of its rough and 
perilous ascent/ He imagined die Tiappy era' when America 
Vould rival the continent of Etirope iti those refined arts that have 
been justly esteemed the greatest glorj' of Greece ajid Rome. Yet^ 
despite the copies and engravings which he sought out so eagerly 
bi Bos ton, he achieved only the dimmest notion of the pictures 
about which he read. The authors of bcKjks, he complained, seoin 
always to suppose their readers to have the works of the great 
masters before them/ * 

He hung a reproduction of a Aliadonnn by Raphael over liis 
u>antetpicee« but he had more immediate use for prints after 
English portraitists* He copied Uie composilion of ReynoU s 
Cnroftne even to tiie small hairv dog in the sitters aims, 

and tiien added the head of a Colonial sitter, Mrs. jerathiuael 
Bowers Sucli esercises encouraged him to employ poses and back¬ 
grounds that were for him aftifirria! since they did not grow out of 
the world in which he moved. 

Often his pictures break in half. The compo^tion of Mrs. John 
Amory {ca. 1763) is baiwjue: tlie rock in toe background, the 
seif-coirsciously arranged clouds,, the lady s poseT go back through 
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a himdred iinitatars to Van Ds'ck. Hie costume is frilly enough in 
Ganception to bave pleased BlackburtK it luidoubtedty satisfied 
the Colonial sitter's yearning for Old World elegance. But the 
execution of these hackneyed conceptions is out of the baroque 
mood. Glitter has given way to realism. Flaubert, who said that 
a writer should be able to descril>e a horse so it could be dis- 
tinguLshed from every other horse in Paris, would have loved 
Copley's work. Elacb piece of lace was a portrait; Flaubert could 
Irave picked it out from all the lace in Boston. 

Hie same struggle for reality dominates the painting of the head. 
Mrs. Amory is a handsome woman; it would have taken only a 
little legerdemain to eltange lier into a conventional doU. But 
Copley, fascinated by the intelligetice of her face, gives us a por¬ 
trait not only of her high cheekbones and widely ^aced eyes, but 
of the brain behind them. She is a typical strong-nitnded New 
Englander. ’W'hen 1 was an undergraduate at Harvard, I sat in the 
parlors of such ladie<i: they had visited Sacco and Vanzetti in jail, 
and they would talk with more interest than fear about ’the 
Hus.<:iaii experiment.* 

Trained as an engraver, primarily inspired by prints, Copley con¬ 
ceived hb pictures less in terms of moss than of the outlines of the 
forms. It WHS & second step when he gave these forms plasticity by 
the application of shadows studied from nature, file shadows are 
horsli and overdark, yet they obeyed their muster’s bidding, creat¬ 
ing B powerful impression of weight, Little by little Copley added 
depth to his other tools, until sucli a portrait as Nathaniel Spar- 
htitck (1764) shows us a tliree-dimensioiial world. Yet the shapes 
do not Qou' one into another witli the fluidity ol nature; each 
stands nut shaq>iy by itseU. 

Copley is on the whole innocent of colors conceived for their 
own sake. A yellow silk gown may brilhaiitly revealed as its 
folds catch different intensities of light, but tlie aim is less sensuous 
beauty of tint than an exact representation of the silk. Such 
realistic passages are juxtaposed with an eye to general harmony 
and effect; the hues do not minglv like the notes in a syniphony- 
Coptey's coloring is at its best when he paints almost monochro- 
matically, using, as in Mr. and Mrs. Tho77ias a rich gray 

enliven^ where it contributes to tlte plasbcity, witli unobtrusive 
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bits of other tints. That Copley has often been jn'aised as a 
colorist sliows ho%v successfully he employed his naive approach, 

Since Ills technique differ^ radicully from the European, he 
produced his best pictures when he forgot Old World sources and 
1>ased the composition, as he had based everything else, on per' 
sonal observation. Socli portraits alternate with more self-con¬ 
scious efforts all through his adult career. Mrs. hlkkael GiU, 
painted when he was about twenty-one. was die ffrst osentplar of 
liis mature style. It is amusitrg to note how often American artists 
traveled furthest toward realism in depicting old bdies. Colonial 
women accepted age less rebetliously than did their En^tsh sisters; 
indeed, they felt it unsuitable to tricked out like any young 
hussy. Tlius in polntmg Mrs. Gill Copley was encouraged to cast 
aside borrowed plumage and paint what he saw. That the result 
■s closer in mood to Rembrandt than to K >H 1 er Ss not due to 
direct influence but to a similarity of middJe-<das$ environments. 

Devoid of swirling draperies and fancy background, Mrs. Gfll 
sits plainly against darkness. The face of the rugged old business 
woman, who owned three ferryboats and a wharf, is plain and 
slircwd. Tlie mouth sinks sh'ghtly because the teeth are giving out 
behind; tlje eyes took at the world with a satirical twinkle. Her 
pose is natural if we tliink of her as a woman, but if we think 
of her as a picture it is very strange. Gone is the ebborate idiom 
of baroque portraiture. To the likeness of the head Copley has 
added a likeness of the body, a feat impossible to artists who em¬ 
ployed drapery painters. She sits in her chair as she did in life, 
iier pose as essential a pari of the characterization 05 the wrinkles 
under her eyes. 

Again and agalo, Copley was to catch idiosyncrasies of posture 
and figure as well as of face. He dtows us a merchant looking up 
from his desk; a young grrl opening an umbrella; a writer, quill pen 
in hand, fumbling in his mind for a word. Moving toward his end 
of photographic realism, Copley was approaching the practice of 
the candid camera. 

Social otmventiOTis went down witli the stylistic. As a boy, 
Copley liad painted an engraver surrounded with his tools, but had 
been careful to dress him like a gentleman. Wlien be returned to 
artisans' portraits a decade or so taler, he carried his new visioo to 
a bgkstl conclusion. His stlversmith friends, Paul Revere and 
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Nathuniel Hurd, are not ovly shown siirroiinded svilh the toob of 
iheir trade, but, caught at tfieu w^ork-bendies in an ordinary 
moment of labor^ thej^ sit before os tn their shirt-sieeves* Far from 
being ashamed of tlieir menial attire, they seem unconseious of it 
Clearly artist and sitters were all* from the point of view of aristo^ 
cratie England, social barbarians. 

The equalitarian tendency^ wliich had run so long underground 
in America, C4im0 to die surface in art at about the same time as 
in politics. During its first century^ Colonial painting bad been 
predonununtjy aristocratic. Altliough the British bourgediSj 
Smibert, brought to this comitry a style tinged with realism, his 
American wotk remaiued full of friUs; and his earll^ disciple, 
Fcke, cast tlie realism completely overboard. But Feke's di^p- 
pearance in 1750 marked a complete change in New England art. 
lib succiissors used Smiberts example for opposite ends; Badger 
and to a l^ser degree Greenwood fastened not on the English- 
mm s elegance but on tib realism, and this they carried over into 
caricature. The tide was flowing so strongly by the seventeen- 
fifties that even the charming exaiupte of Blackbi^ was imable to 
drive Boston painting back into the old channeb. 

It is not rmnarkable that the tendency to show people for their 
own sake, independently of rank, emerged first in Boston. The 
revolution that was brewing in tJie Colonies was only in part 
er{uiditaTian. Planters Uke Washington^ mercliauts like Robert 
Ntorris, saw it as a controversy between two groups of gentlemeo* 
and in the seventeen-seveuLies thb conservative point of view 
dominated the patriot party ^tost everywhere. But in Boston the 
backbone of revolt wa^ a mob of mechimics, most of them too poor 
to be allowed a vote, wf^o pitted themselves against the gentlemen 
of die Iking s Council. At the Continental Coogressets, Samuel 
Adams was frowned on as espousing 'levelmg principles/ In puli' 
tics as well as art, Ikkston was in the vanguard of the swing toward 
individual liberty. 

We must not think ul Copley as a conscious rEdicai> Uie eigh¬ 
teen th*century counterpart of those modems who believe they 
are giving conteiil to iJieir work by painting strikers assaulted by 
policemen. His closest approach to such subject matter was lib 
Sninuei Addms^ wliich showed the arch-rebel as Cupicy imagined 
he looked when he confronted Covemor I lutchinsott the day after 
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the Boston Mas^cre^ Conceniing the scencj Adams wrote: "It was 
theo, if fancy deceiviis me uol, I saw his knees tremble. I thought 
I saw liLs face grow pale (and 1 eTi|oyed the sight) at the appear^ 
anee of the determined citizens demanding tlie redress of 
grievances.* 

I lad Copley appreciated the ideological miplleations of his 
realistic portraiture, he would Jiave made this die most downright 
of all his pietnres. Yet he shows Adunu standing slraigiit as a 
rariircx] in a conventionally noble pose, while the fingers M^th 
which he points at hts inflammaton.' petition are flexed like those 
of a Kneller lady calling attention to her pet Iamb. Whatever 
there was of die social re volutionary in Copley's paintings came 
from no conscious thought; it *just growed,* 

Indeedp iu his sense of Colouial iuferionlyf Copley somellmes 
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comp)ai£i«d of tbc very conditions that created the glories of tus 
style» lie mourned that having no assistance^ t am obliged to do 
all parts of my pictures with my own hand,** and added that lie 
preferred to fiave his sitters simply dressed since he could not 
secure really fashionable ctotlies 'uidess I sliould put m\'sclf to a 
jp'eat expense to have tbem made.' He painted Revere in his shirt¬ 
sleeves because that seemed the obvious thing to do. He would 
probably have been mortified had it been pointed out what a 
solecism he hud committed; indeed^ Revere himself would prob¬ 
ably have pul on his coat. Nor must we forget that a silversmltli 
was an aiistocrat among Colonial arsttsaiis; it would not Imve 
interested Copley to point a stevedore.’ 

Vet the fact remains that wlvenever Copley took a step on his 
own, it was in the dirccUou of realism. Realism rose from the 
depths of his personality, an uncOotroUable source of strength, 
even when he tried to disassociate it from his piiinlirig haud- 
Basically, he was interested in cJiaracter^ more concerned with in¬ 
dividuality than class. His American pointings are great in exact 
proportion to tiie trimnpli of lliis bourgeois tendency. Consciously 
or unconsciously, whether he willed it or no, he was molded by 
his euviroument toward revolutionary ends he did not see. 

Copley himself would have been annoyed u( this analysis. '1 um,' 
he wrote, desirous of avoiding any imputation of party spirfit], 
political contents being neither pleasing to au artist or advan¬ 
tageous to die an itself,' Hb only interest, he believed, was hi 
painting. He refused bimness lest a flood uf commissions ‘retard 
the design 1 always liud in mind, that of improving in that eharm- 
hig art which is my delight, and gainiog a reputation rather than 
a fortune without that. I'or noii-commercial pictures his half- 
broUicr, Henry Pelham, was his favorite model. In 1765, he 
painted tJie tad leaning over a table while in the foreground, a pet 
squirrel calmly ate a nut Having teased* bun to fiubli it, a ccemo- 
politaii sea-captain, R. G, Bruce, carried the picture off to London 
almost by brute force, so that he might give it to Revnotds for 
exhibition at the Society of Artists, the predecessor of the Royal 
Academy. Copley was tcrrifiefl He half hoped that the colors 
would be so chungal by a sea voyage that the picture would have 
to be scrapped. 

The year 1766, in which the canvas was exhibited at the Sqdety 
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■jf Artists, Ls a t«y date in the history of American art^ for the first 
tune s picture created in the Colonies demanded a place among 
the leading paintings of the Old World. We may well be as 
frightened as Copley. English poiiraiture was close to its peak: 
what would the cosmopolitan Reynolds, what wouhl the connoiS' 
seurs think? Their reactions should give us autlientic light on the 
relation between the American tradition and the British school. 

Tlie conception of Bo^ wffh resulted less from European 

models tlian from the isolated Colonial's lonely strug^es. The 
sitter looks up from his play with a naturalism tliat would have 
shocked Lely or Kneller; we should expect the connoisseurs to he 
equally sliocked, Actually, they accepted the pose so oonipielely 
that they did not even comment upon it. 

Here we see again that art does not move in the test tube, so 
dear to fundamentalist critics, where notliUig takes place unless 
caused by the mfiiicnce of Artist A on Artist B. Life as well as 
esthetics plays tunes lo which the painters dtuicc. The same weak¬ 
ening of the aristocratic ideal that molded Copley in the Coioiiles 
was active, if less prtfduminaiti. In England. .Although he was 
familiar with some portrait engravings, Copley's statement tlmt he 
bad no idea how his Engltsii colleagues painted contained much 
truth; yet he ha<l moved certainly in (lie must advanced directions 
of British art. Rejaiolds laid abandoned the sterutyped barotjue 
portrait idiom. He substituted, it is true, couceptiojis borrowed 
from Italian and Dutch masters, but he put them together to form 
an illusion of everyday life. His Lillies have been out in the garden 
picking tbwers; his sea captains Iteloiig not in a throne room but 
on the quarter-deck of a frigate. .And Cairisborough, product of 
the English back-ci*initry, had started out as a although 

his style was always njore suave tlian Copley s. When he niov^ 
to the fashionable centci'S of Bath suid London, he was driven to 
painting society portraits, but all through his career lie alternated 
with these confections occasional pictures which show as much 
interest in the individual as Copley's Boy w-Hh Squirrel. Betifoinm 
Trunum {cu, 1770) is an example. 

Had Copley exporteti one of the silversmith's portraits that rep¬ 
resented the extreme of his social evolution, he would probably 
liave shocked the Loudon connoisseim. When Zoffany exhibited in 
Ir rO a canvas similar in spirit — An Opfiefoo with his Aii^ndortl ^ 
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VValpotc poti£cate<l; 'Extremely natural, but the clmiac^ters [of] 
too common nature.* Vet tbe very fact that so plebeian a ^mbfect 
was executed by a leading London artist and accepted by the 
Boyal Academy is further proof that siniiJar forces were mossing 
the painters of England and America.'* 

The lwenty-eighl*ycar-otd American was elected to the Society 
of Artists on the strength of Boy loffh SquareL Aeynolds sent word 
to Boston that 'in any collection of painting it will pass as an 
excellent picture, but considering the disadvantages you labored 
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under, U is a very wonderful pcrfoimaricc. -. - ff _yoii are capable 
of producing such a piece by the mere efforts of your own genius, 
with the advantages of example and instniction you would have 
in Europe you would be a valuable acquisition to the art and one 
of the first painters in the world, provided you could receive these 
aids before It was too late in life, and before your nuuiner and 
taste were corrupted or fired by working in your little way in 
Boston/ 

Your little way in Bostonl Ab, there's the rubf Reynolds ob- 
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served ‘a little hi^rdfiess in the drawing, coldness in the shades 
[shadows], an over-minuteness,' Benjarjua West, now one of the 
most successful painters in London^ added tliat Ckipley, limiting 
space with lines rather than imagming forms, had made his out' 
lines too sharp. Before we puff with nationalist indignation at 
these criticisms, let us take ^pley out of his class and compare 
him with Titian or Rembrandt. Aridness is manifest. And the 
fjotidon masters had put their fingers on some of the causes. 

Tltat the realistic conception of Copley's pictures was more 
acceptable in England than his painting technique need not sur¬ 
prise us. Since the American life be expressed moved with interna¬ 
tional trends, Copley's tliinking had validity for London as well 
os Boston. But his unaided brain was unable to Imagine oil the 
rich technical devices that had been evolved by generations of 
painters. Of this lack, the Colonial was very conscious. Passion¬ 
ately he studied the criticistns sent liim from London, 'Then he 
piiiiited iVfor^ Warner (1767), in w-hich he tried to ob'^'late them all- 

Alas, poor Copley I fie had so little visualization of sophisticated 
techniques that he tried to solve problems of execution in terms of 
composilion. Interpreting West's sbitemont that his figures were 
too liiiey as meaning that they stood out too sharply from the 
background, he submerged his little girl in a vast pool of objects: 
a spaniel, a broadly figured carpet, a chair, a parrot, a bright red 
curtain, and, to show that he was not devoid of classic taste, a 
tnarble column twice the thickness of his sitter. Since Reynolds 
thought his colors cold, he reverted to ills earliest practice by 
using all tire bright tints on his palette. Confident that he had 
followed the best advice, he sent Martj Werner to England with 
few misgivings, 

Copley Tttust have been amazed when the picture was I c-^ weD 
received than fJoj/ mifh .S^ufrref. the criticisms being directed 
chiefiy at the very dranges he hod made to please tlie London 
connoisseurs. West objected to 'each part of the picture being 
equal in strength of coloring and finishing , . , the dog and carpet 
too conspicuous for accessory things/ He attacked the clas^ 
column Copley Ijad thought so knowing, saying that as the gjri 
was in modern dress, 'the background should have a took of this 
time.’ The colors were misapplied, 'as for instance the gown too 
bright for the flesh,' Furthermore, the sliadows on the face locked 
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tiaiispaitaK:y/ a cottiiiieiil Copley was not to imderstand until he 
reached England: in his American paintings, the dark side of the 
face has a tendency lo be blacked out, Conipltmenting Copley on 
'drawing to a correctness that is very surprising/ West added, 
"These are criticisms I would not make was not your pictures very 
High opcm a footing with the first artists who now paints.' Again 
lie urged the Colonial to study in Europe before it was too late. 

C^aptain Bruce blamed the failure of the picture on Coplcy*^s 
‘unlucky* choice of subject: the nobility thouglil little Miss Warner 
an ugly thing. Tius statement puzdes a modern viewer as it 
must have puzzled the artist, for she seems a nice child, if pudgy. 
Perliaps on this occasion Cople\ s realism went too far from 
English ta.ste. Beynnlds s children were elves descended from the 
best families of fairyland, wfiile Mary Warner is a puddiu^ike 
youngster who might pull the crockery from the table in any 
ix>i[rgeoi5 

Copley walked the stre^^ts of Boston with a black bicc, for it 
was now clear that he could not profit front advice by letter: if he 
wanted lo learu from oilier artists, lie would have to gp abroad. 
In white heal, he started two letters, neither of which seems to 
liiive lieen completed. Kirst he blamed Lis difficulKes on bis 
Colonial environment. A taste of painting is too much wanting to 
afford any kind of helps; and was it not for preserving the ressem- 
blance of particular persons, painting would not be known in the 
place. The people generally regard it no more tlnin any other 
useful trade, as they sometimes tenn it. Uke that of carpenter, 
tailor. Or shoemaker, not as one of the most noble arts in the world, 
which b not a little mortifyiiig to me. While the arts are so disre¬ 
garded, I can hop«' for nothing either to encourage or assist me in 
iwy studies hut what 1 receive from a thousand leagues distance, 
and be my improvements what they will, I shall not be benefited 
by tliem in this ctmntry, neitlier in point cl fortune or fame.' 

fn the other fragment, Copley imaguied that he had made a trip 
to England and Italy, 'But what shall 1 do at the end of that time 
(for prudence bids tis consider the future as well as the present)? 
Why 1 must either return to America, and bury all my improve¬ 
ments among people entirely destitute of all just ideas of tfie arts, 
and without any addition of raimtation to what I have already 
gained. For the favorable reception my pictures have met witli 
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at home [Le., in England] has made them tliink 1 could get a better 
living at home than I can here, which has been of service to me, 
but should 1 be disappointed, it would be t^uite the reverse. . . . Or 
I should set down in London in a way perhaps less advantageous 
than wbat f atn at present, and 1 cannot think of purchasing fame 
at so dear a rate.* 

In a letter to West actually tnailed, Copley stated suocincdy: 
'1 should be glad to go to Europe, but cannot think of it without a 
very good prospect of doing as well there os I can here. You are 
sensible that dOO guineas a y^, which is my present income, is a 
pret^ liviitg in America, and I cannot think you will advise me to 
give it up without a good prospect of something at least equal to 
it* He begged W^t to tell him frankly what were his possibilities 
of becoming a leadittg portrait-painter in London. 

These amazing documents require careful analysis. If we recall 
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that fifteen yean before Fhikdelphians had sent West lu Italy for 
the greater glory of the E^vince* Copley's statement that no 
European-msptred increase in skill would add to his reputation 
seems surprising.^ Colonial tiadonalism was nsing, particularly in 
Massachusetts, to the pitch of war. When orators were shouting 
that the English were so degenerate that the sturdy Americans 
could mow their amnies down, the Bostonians — even the Torfe, 
it seems ‘ — expressed no eagerness to liave their leading artist leom 
foreign tricks. But. readuig further, we realize that this nationalism 
was almost as defensive as that which had assisted West. Tlie 
Bostonians, too, justified their faitlr in their painter by believing 
that he could, if he wished, be equally admired in Umdon. In* 
deed, they were so conscious of the superior attractions of life in 
the Old World, they were convinced that should Copley once gp to 
the mother country he would only return if he failed to make his 
living tliere.^ 

We shall meet simtlur patterns of thought again and again, in 
almost every generation n strong body of popular opinion, un¬ 
doubtedly motivated in part by a fear of itiferiority, wonted Ameri¬ 
can art to ignore Europe as it self-consciouslv went its own way. 
Often this point of view was not shared by the artists themselves. 
Copley, for one:, liad no sympathy with it. bideed, he failed to 
think of tire Colonies as a separate entity horn the island he re¬ 
ferred to as hoine, Aitliough his attack on the baseriess ol his en¬ 
vironment may have be^*ii touchcxl oB by liis need for something 
outside himself ou which to blame the hdlure of Mary Waf^^e^, 
the fact remiuns that he had no desire to elevate Colonial taste. 
His practical mind thought it would be stupid to 'bury' espenrive 
improvements in America. 

O^ley had refused some commissiuiis in order to practice varia- 
tioiis on ‘that cliarming art which is my delight'; this seems to have 
been tlie extent of the sacrifice lie was willing to make. He be¬ 
lieve that a trip to Europe was essentia] if he were to become a 
great artist, but at loug as the Bostonians would not uunease his 
reputation or income if he painted more skillfully, he considered 
tluit knowledge of die old masters would only be worth the ex¬ 
pense if he did not have to return to Boston, His own satisfaction 
in producing beauty was not a detenmniug factm. 

It is hard for us to understand today how one of the most 
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natxurally gifted painters in his woHd-genexation could take this 
attitude. Yet Copley’s thinkuig grew naturally out of his back¬ 
ground. RemeDibering the books he bad read, he could dream of 
rivaling the artistic gknies of Greece and Rome. However^ his 
footsteps echoed back not from the Colosseum, but from the little 
houses of Boston. Although he was mortihed that his ocmtem- 
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poraries regarded paintuig as no more than a useful trade, like that 
of carpenter and shoemaker, the same point of view was bred 
deeply into his o^vn mind. Far down in his emotions, in the ulti¬ 
mate wellsprings of his being, he painted pictures as his friends, 
tile silversmiths, made tankards. 'Fhus at the moment when words 
gave way to action, he hlm.se]f behaved as if painting were less an 
art than a trade. When Wests assurances of transatlantic ptos- 
pwty were not lyncal enough, he determined to remain in the 
Ckilonial city whose lack of tas te he had bbmed for all his failures. 

Undoubtedly he was infiuenced by personal timidity of which 
he had more th a n his share; lie was terrified of a sea voyage, of the 
bandits who he believed infested the roads of Europe. His mother 
became feeble, placing an additional drain on his purse and Ins 
affections. Then during 1769 he got married, carrying off trium¬ 
phantly the dauglHer of Rieliard Clarke, one of Bostons richest 
merchants, !□ reaching her, the tobacconist’s soil bad not only 
jumped scxrial and economic hurdles, bnl political ones as well 
He had been bom irito tlie ol tlie bmly mechanics who made 
up Sam Adams' 'trained mob’; his ftither-in-W owned the tea 
whidi that mob threw to the fishes. Like his art. Copley’s life was 
II niedley of the old and the new aspects of American society, the 
plebeian and the aristocratic. 

TTiose writers who believe that any American who was not an 
anient ravolutionary during the seventeen-seventies was a traitor 
liavc called Coplej' a Tory and have blasted at him from the sclf- 
nghteoos heights of patriotic hmdstght. ActuaUy the painter saw 
justice on both sides, Himself a product of both the wamog 
cl^. he did not feel tiie conflict between them was irreconcf 
ablc. One of die gendest of men, he shuddered at the thought 
of bloodshed. Despite threats of physical violence, he tried single- 
biliided to stop the American Revolutiori. 

The ixxrasion of his aclise intervention was the arrival of the 
portentous Commanded by the mob to send it back, a move 
which according to British law would have made their ships liable 
to^ifiscation, Copley's in-bws, the aarkes. fled to a British 
fortress m toe b^bor. The painter, who, despite Ids marriage, had 
rcmamed fnendly with the patriot leaders, caUcd on Adams, Han- 
<wk, and Doctor Watten; he argued llmt once the passions cooled, 
toe issue could lie worked out by cmiipromlse. Didn't his old 
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Eriencls realize that violence produces violence, that an 
solution would lead to civil war? The patriot leaders, who knew 
this perfectly well and delighted in it, expressed surprise, and 
insisted that the merchants send back the lea, even if it meant 
finajicial ruin. 

Copley then did what was Ibr his temperament an act of 
heroism; he appeared before tciwn'ineetings and argued in person 
with the enraged populace. He carried letters to the merchants 
in their fortified liideout, and when they, safe behind their battle¬ 
ments, refused to give an inch, he lefus^ to delivs^ their message. 
ShuttUng back and forth, he gradually toned down both sides until 
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he thought he liad adiieved a peaceful solution, Tliat Jie was 
wrong, history teUs us. 

After the B^ton Tea Party, Copley was several times threatened 
by the mob, whidi misundeistood the part lie had played. A 
pacifist at heart — he was later to forbid his Tory haU-bn^ier to 
sene with Hie British forces —he delennin^ to embarh rni llw 
European trip that would enable him, if necessary, to itialcc his 
living ahrcMid. Although he foresaw civil strife, he did not eaipect 
war for several yeans, so, when he sailed for London during June, 
1774, he [eft Ills wife and children behind. He would return or send 
for them as circumstances dictated. For now that he was actiuilly 
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oij his way to Europe, lie was rvot so iTiie tliat he could bear to 
say good-bye to Bostoo. 

How Baany strange aiid contradictory threads tug at the puppet- 
Ulce limbs ot mant We lutve seen that Copley was a Ttucroc^^mt a 
reBectimi in miniature of those turbulent years fn New England. 
What did he believej where did he stand on the issues of tlie day? 
He believed everything tlml Bostonians believedr he was a Whig 
and a Tory and a pacifist; he was art ab}ect Colonial imd a self- 
reliant patriot; be was fasciiiatcd by character and conscious of 
rank; he was a merchant and an artisau and a great painter^ Above 
alL he was a nnrror of liis age. Perhaps that is v/hy he painted his 
cojitempomries so brillianlly, 

All die diverse dements in his thinking merged into a living style 
because every one had a profound meaning for the artist s place 
and time, tn Copley's pidtires, we see the revolutionary genera^ 
tion not as tJiey have smoothed out for us by historieal gen- 
^tizers, but as ttiey saw themseKes, as they lived in their own 
imaginations and the imaginatiDiis of their contemporaries. They 
are ridiculous somethnes as tliey yearn in their imported clolhes 
for classical settings; man is a r/dicuJous aninial. But he is noble, 
too^ and this nobility speaks from CopieyV portraits- Here are 
direwd businessmen who are shaping a new world with those 
^-veined hands; here are statesmen and fanatics and dreamers; 
here are tlie mothers of children; peopEe cruel or kind, wise or 
foolish, obvious or sbrange* clodlike or inleUigeul, but all wiHx blood 
throbbing in their teiiiptes, all with liopes and thou^ts dreams 
and fears bdiiud tlien eyes. Here is the human race, habitat 
America* years 1753-1774. 'Hie vision is so intmise tliafe despite 
solecisms in tediitiquc wEiicb any gp-^uatc of a modern art school 
would despise, we see before us the Irutli tliat is beauty. 
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As CopusY WALKS UP the gAngpt:ink of a square-rigged sJiip during 
June, 1774, our cvirtaiu falls ^lind him bringing to an end the 
first act of Aniertcan art. The years of the Anterfcan Revolution 
were to foster as momentous a change in painting as in 
The same national tnaturity that made independence essential pre¬ 
sented out artists with new problems to solve and new ways of 
solving them. The Colonial tradition (,rf painting catne to, an end 
with the society that fostered it. 

For a full century, American pictures existed in isolation. Con¬ 
tact with the great art of Hie Western world had always been at 
third or fourth hand. No important pointer aitd, as far as we 
know, no important picture, had crossed the Atlantic, while not a 
single American artist can he shown to have brought back to this 
country the results of European study. Books whose vague texts 
were rarely elucidated with illustrations; black and white engrav¬ 
ings; bungled copies of Old World pictures; irtferior imported por¬ 
traits and inferior imported masters; these were the sources from 
which American painters received a pale reflection of European 
art 

Yet U was historically impossible for American artists to start 
out at once in new directions. The Colonies were offshoots from 
Europe, and offshoots from Einope they would have remained liad 
that continent sunk into tile sea a few years after America was 
settled. New civilizations evolve only after long travail; no gen¬ 
eration can be mote titan one link in an evolutionary phnin The 
subtly more than a century that elapsed between the earliest 
paintings we know and the departure of Ckipley is but a moment 
in die history of man. It takes Icmger for new forms of thinking 
to arise. 
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But Europe did not sink under the ocean; Europe sent suc¬ 
cessive waves of iniluencc tu tlie New World, ll was a tragedy 
that otice the brief Dutch domjuation of New Amsterdam ended, 
the most powerful influences flowed from esthedcaQy backward 
nations. No Italian or Flemisli or French or Spanish artists came 
to these shores to reinforce the inadei|uate infomiation to be 
gleaned from prints about their great traditions. We had a sprink¬ 
ling of Scandinavians^ Germans, and Swiss ^ for the rest^ the living 
imports were Biitisb- 

The best artists of these regions were provincial workmen id the 
Dutch and Flemish manner. Receiving enough business at home, 
tliey did not travel to tbe wilderness. Onr foreign masters had 
tjeen second- or third-rate artists in their homelands;; they prac¬ 
ticed a further provEncializatjon of provincial styles. When the 
local artists imitated the work of such men they were provincial 
followers of provincial followers of provincial followers of great 
European pajjiling. Provincialism thrice compounded; tfiat was 
the international setting of early American art. 

Except for a few groups workuig in exactly the same place at 
exactly the same tune, tlie indlWduol Colonial painters were as 
separated from each other as they w^ere from their European cob 
leagues. Tlie Boston artists of the sixt€?€ui-seventies bloomed richly 
for a season but dropped no seeds to quicken the next generation; 
the Pollard Limner came and went unnoticed; we may search New 
York State art in the seventeeu-flfties without finding more than a 
trace of the Patroou Piuntei^, so recently active. Even that cul- 
DunatioTi of tlie Colonial tradition^ Copley^ had no discemable 
roots tliat go further back than Smibeit or further afield in America 
than New England. 

Partly to bLamc for this lack of C'ontiuuity was the great prestige 
whidi radiated from each newly arrived forei^ artist. Conscious 
of their isolation, the painters scrambled to unJiate this latest am- 
bassadoT from the esthetic world they had read about in books^ 
But even had the American limners wistied to cling to a native 
tradition^ tliey would have had the greatest difficulty discovering 
wliat thill tradition was. 

Almost no American portraits were engraved before the last 
years of Uie Colonial period. Nor, since the lines of trade carried 
ships directly to Hn gland and roads were bad, was there much 
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movement of pictures or even of news of artists. When the young 
Maryland painter, Cliarles WiUson PeaJe. visited Boston in 1765, 
!ie heard for the first time, from the lip.s of a paintsliop proprietor, 
the names of Smibert and Copley. The inability of mciiem writers 
to visuaUze this situation is shown by ihcir tendency to ignore 
incontrovertible doctimmts and say that Pcale made tlie journey 
specifically to study with Copley. (He was fleeing tlie sherilf,) 

Even if on artist worked in a town where fine pictures had been 
painted during the previous generation, he could only see them if 
he could gain access to the private houses where they hung, by no 
means au easy task since a social gulf separated artists and sitters. 
To study die work of a living master vras easier. Most painters 
were os generous to young men as Smibert was to Feke, or Copley 
to Peale; they permitted the neophytes to ejianiine and even copy 
such pictures as they still had in thoir possession. But once a 
canvas was delivered, it vanished from pubbe knowledge.* 

Yet despite all the forces working for r^uiiity. Colonial painting 
was fundamentally consistent. Although an experienced eye can 
distinguish between pictures painted at different places and times, 
the whole body of work shows as many similarities as variations. 
Since we caiuiot explain this by tlic influence of one artist on an* 
other, we must find otlu'r reasons. 

The successive waves of foreign masters oil worked in a unified 
intemationa! style. When Kuhn used his Rhineland formulas to 
paint little cluldreii posed stiffly in sumptuous settings he was 
producing pictures whose counterparts we find on tlie walls of 
English country mansions and in tiie works of sudi diverse Ameri¬ 
can artists as the Patroon Painters and William Williams. The 
basic unity of northern European painting was reflected in tlie 
Colonies. 

As they pos-sed through minds not academically trained, tlie 
majestic constructions of the baroq^ue masters were modified in a 
consistent manner. Ever since the Renaissance, European painters 
bad reproduced the surface apjjearancc of tmture. The Colonial 
artists followed down this path a short distance, then veered 
into the underbrush, instead of trying to give a complete visual 
picture of reality, they separated off tliose elements that interested 
tliem most and assembled them into iui image crude yet emphatic. 
This did not represent a conscious striving for new forms, for 
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abstraction^ it was the result of social and environments] forces 
which we shall summari^ later in this chapter. Yet the fact re¬ 
mains that Uie painters sometimes clambered over a wall, entering 
a world whose limitless reaches were not to be explored hy sophi^ 
iicuted cirtbts for mure than a century^ 

Since the first American painters were incompetent in the third 
dimension^ the n>ost successful banished it from their style and 
strove for tineOTp surface design. Insubstantial, Lacking in weight, 
their iikspirations belong behind the closed lids of a dreamery open 
your eyes and die vision is gone. 'File next step was taken by 
Feke. If you tried to put y<iur arm around the wabt of one 
of his ladies, you would not find yxiurself gesturing in air. He 
achieved weight, but through very simple means. Broken formSt 
elaborate lighting, minute subtleties of shape were subordinated to 
a few simple solids that might have been hewn with adze and axe. 
Copley went so much further toward plasticity that be broke to 
a considerable extent with primitive patterns, yet he revealed his 
stylistic origins in using sharply defin^ outlines as the boundaries 
from which lits shapes sprung. 

A well-trained painter in the Renaissance tradition gave his pic¬ 
tures a unified point of viewj everything ts shown as it would 
appear to a spectator standing motionless at a single spot outside 
the fran^e. Oriental art does not share this characteristic, nor do 
Western primitives, be they Flemish or American. The Colonial 
limners tended to represent each detail from the angle that would 
show it best and fit it best into the over-all pattern. As time ad¬ 
vanced, tliis multiple vision became less conspicuous^ yet traces of 
it remain even in the most mature of Copley s American work. 

Except for the early New York artists who foltowod their Dutch 
models into the fascinating realm of chiaroscuro, the American 
limners tended to preserve the more even lighting of the northern 
Europeait portraitists. This made for delicacy rather thgn strength 
and accorded well with their rudimentary couceptfon of color. A 
thousand technical tricks of uiiderpainting, of glazing, of brush* 
work, or warmness in the siiadows, of subtle contrasts failed to 
veyage across the ocean. Our artists were inclined to lay Ihe paint 
on a canvas flatiy, as you might paint a house. When they at¬ 
tempted to reproduce the subtle tints of a Van Dyck or a Lely^ 
tliey were doon^ed lo ludkrous failure. The most successful used 
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their limited technique to achieve a few contrasts that were as un¬ 
complicated and naively emphatic as the rest of the picture. 

In every aspect of execution^ American painting was driven 
towN^rd innocence and simple effects. There could be no sym¬ 
phonies in paint; our song was the wild woodland note of a bhd 
chanting in the primeval forest. 

American life, like American painting, was a mixture of tradi¬ 
tion with improvisation. The first generation of settlers had 
brought with them theories of religioii and life they had developed 
in the Old World but could not apply there. It was as if a farmer's 
son, back from it local agricultural school with an improved seed^ 
wsis unable to sow it in his father*s acres that were pre-empted by 
traditional crops. Therefore lie cleared new land for liis ciperi- 
menu. But in tJieir search for virgin soil, the English radicals 
had to travel so far that the earth they ploughed was a different 
kind of earth. Hopefully they planted their Old World soerh ex¬ 
pecting an Old World growtlL When tJ^c plants tliat came up 
were queer* they were less delighted tiian concerned. Writmg 
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home to the professors hi agricultural school, they tried to bide 
that the seeds of reform had produced stiauge mutations. 

The first settlers clasherl together the mutually coutnidictory 
dcKtiines they had brou^t with them from Europe, thus creating 
itn exciting controversial literature, but the wiitiitgs of their Aniert- 
can-bom children were concerned witli expediency. As the dryads 
of change tliat lurked in the American fields rose eveiywhere like 
mists after a thunder-shower, published thought became increas- 
ingty sliallow. In life as in art, deep tlhnking and profound ex¬ 
pression, those bruits of long tillage, refused to grow in the new 
American soiL 

Practice bad taken over from theory. £veii the prophecies of 
Roger Williams, which pointed the very direction in which 
America was to travel, were forgotten while men wrestled individ¬ 
ually witli their surpriHing new environment. Whenever they 
could, the Golonials adhered to Old World formulas^ but situations 
arose continuafiy that defied tlie soothing voice of precedent. 
Thousands of times in tlwusands of widely separated places deci- 
sions were dictated by the immediate problems in hand. That 
these myriad chemical reactions produced in the eml a few con¬ 
sistent compounds was not due to forethought or consultation, but 
to the fact that similar causes produced similar results. Like their 
painters, the mass of .Americans were moving in new directions 
before they realized what those directions were. 

Not a single painter whose biography is known was a gendemaii 
in the eigliteenth-century sense. Foster and Greenwood, it is true, 
came from leading families, but Foster made his living from a 
doosen ingenious crafts, while Greenwood was apprenticed to a 
decorator of signs and firrvbuckets. Most of the other painters 
clearly rose from tlw lower brackets.’ The Duyckincks practioed 
for generations the fatiiily trade of glazier; West was the son of a 
tinsmitti turned innkeeper; Badger's taUor father apprenticed him 
to a glazier; Copley's mother retailed tobacco. The reader may 
complete tlie list. ^ 

When we turn to the foreign artists who came to America, we 
find tliat tlieir backgrounds were also humble. Joshua Johnston 
W3W appreiiticed to a painter^tainer; Watson was a sign painter; 
Williams a humble seaman; and even the resplendent Smibext 
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began life as a tailor^s son who was apprenticed to a house painter* 
Only Gustavus Hessefius^ as a member of a rrurjisterial family, was 
boni a gendemait, but w^heti he reached these shores he became an 
artisaii like his colleagues, painting coaches and building musical 
instmmeDts. 

It has long been popular with writers w^ho rhapsodize on 'Ameri¬ 
can primitives" to imagine the ploughman painting sylvan visions to 
the tones of birds. At least as far as the Colonial period is con¬ 
cerned, we mrtst wipe this image from nor minds. Benjamin West, 
the artisan^s son who begaji painting in a rural inn^ is our closest 
approach to a bucolic pamter^ but even he spent his whole pro¬ 
fessional career in cities. Although most Americans were farmers, 
we do not know of a single farm who became an artist without 
having first been apprenticed to a craft. 

A ploughman could start painting for his own amusenteut* but 
his rural home would not offer him enough bustness 10 become a 
pTofessionol- To find sitters he would ha%^e to gp to a city* How¬ 
ever, as long as he w^as unknown^ he could not expect to support 
himself with portraits or landscapes; he would need another source 
of tnoomc suited to urban conditions. This a craft offeree]. 

Benjamin West w^as an esfception to all rules; Becoming a recog¬ 
nized prodigy while yet a chiid^ he managed to take a smgte step 
from infancy to fame. Most Colonial artists did not set out con¬ 
sciously to be fine arts painters- They w^ere usually apprenriced 
to an allied tmde such as house paintmg or gla 2 ang; whether the 
choice was dictated by a chance or a fascination with pigments it 
is impossible to say. Then^ as opportunities arose for makiiig 
mouev on the side, the)* moved into portrait work by stages so slow 
and natural that they themselves did not rcaliise when they had 
made the break. ThL is eitraipMed by an anecdote which is all 
the more significant because it happened years after the Colonial 
period ended. During the eighteen-twenties, Chester Haidmg 
(1792.1866)* a jack of all trades and i)e‘en3o-well. taught himself 
painting in the new settlements of the Ohio Valley* Lured by the 
promise of high fees to the relatively ancient metropolis of Paris, 
Kentucky, he met there some elegandy dressed clerks mth ruffled 
shirts, rings on their white and delicate fingers» and diamond pins 
On their busonis/ Tliese dazzling creatures overwhelmed him 
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until an erudite gentleman ejcpbmed that, since portrait painting 
was a more honorable profession than painting signs, he could look 
an accountant In the eyt 

In many way’s typical of the late Colonial period is the biography 
of (^les Willson Peaie aV4l-1827), who was to succeed on 
Oxley's departure to the starring r61e in American art. Peale's 
father had, it is true, been a gentleman in England until he nar¬ 
rowly escaped being hung for embezzlement. Exiled to Maryland, 
he became a fairly prosperous school teacher, but he died wheai 
Char es was only eight- His widow, reduced for livelihood to 
needlework, apprenticed the child to an Annapolis saddler. The 
boy proved much too bright for his own good. Becoming bis own 
at the age of twenty, he set himself up in the most elegant 
of saddlers shops, and, wbeu money did not come m quickly 
bied to extricate himself by adding a whole repertoire of 
trades, which, without the slightest hesitation, he taught himself, 
In rapid succession, he became an upholsterer, a chaisemaker, a 
watchmaker, a brass founder, and a silversmith. He was looking 
around for new worlds to conquer when an amateur painter named 
Frazier showed him several landscapes and a p<ntrait. They were 
miserably done: had they been better, perhaps they would not 
liave led me to tlie idea of attempting anything in that wny.‘ 

^ a child, Pttilc tiad drawn needlework patterns, copied prints, 
md attOTpt^ a picture of .Adam and Eve. Now he rushed home, 
bought brushes and paints from a ehaisemaker. and dashed off a 
landscape which was much praised by mv companinns' A self- 
p^ait was a natural next step, aj,d then hi moved on to members 
of his famdy. When a neighbor forced ten pounds on Peale for 
^ portr^ts, this gave tlie first idea to me that I might possibly 
do better by painting than with my other trades, and accordingly 
1 began the sign-puinting business,' 

Coachm^ers* pigments satisfied him for portraits as weU as 
s.^, imtiJ firnior whispered of an easier medium called water 
color. Eager to investigate, he ioumeyed to Philadelphia, The 
m.^t mi^rtant of this ,trip was the purcliase of a book, 

Robert Dossm s The Handniaid of the Arts. Convinced by its pages 
t^t art was a more complicated trade than saddlemaJdnfc he 
offered Ins neighbor, John Hesselius, one of my b«t saddles^th 
Its complete furnitnre' for instruction. Hesselius allowed Peale to 
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yratch while he limned two portraits, then painted one side of 
a face letting the young man paint iti the other. From tlien on, cu^ 
turners who entered Feale^s shop might rirder a saddle or a clock 
or a portraiL 

Pe^e tells us tliat be might have gone on dabbling in a multi¬ 
plicity of trades for years had not his radicat activities to Maryland 
polities iiidnced his prosperous creditors to force him into bank- 
ruptcy. He fled hrim Anrrapolis and debtors' prison with a heavy 
heart, but blcr be recogniz^ hi* difficulties as ilisguised blessings. 
Separated from the more bulky tools and materials of his other 
crafts^ he was forced to specialize in painting. 

A ship's captain gave liini a free ride to Boston where he 
stumbled on the reputations of Smibert and Copley; Copley lent 
him a picture to copy. His new skill enabled him to reproduce iu 
full color a print after Reynolds with such breathtaking success 
that the gentlemen of Annapolis^ eager to have their portraits done, 
arranged a settlement of his debts^ Back (lomCp he created such 
likenesses as fudge avui Mrs. Arbuchie (17661. They are crude pic¬ 
tures, owing more to John Hesschui than to CopleVi yet they have 
a delicacy and dumn Uiat pre&jges tlic gesitle, sometimes almost 
lyrical grace which diaracterized Pedes mature work. In New 
Eluglajjd, thf; canvases would not have looked like much, but the 
Marylniid aristocrats were greatly impressed. Remembering what 
eclat tbeir ndgbboriug city* Philadelplua. had received from its 
prodigy, Beii[amiii West, they took up a subscription to send Pede 
to that master's London studio. During December, 1766, he sailed 
dowm Chesapeake Bay and out of tliis history. Although he re¬ 
turned to Maryland after three years, the paintings he created 
there and in Philadelphia at the very dose of tlie Colonial period 
fall^ because they are the resull of FAiropean study^ into the nejtt 
great division of American eirt.^ 

As exemplified in the careers of Peale and West, gentlemen 
souietimes coutributed to the oducatioii of artisan painters. They 
did not, boweveTp eucoiirage tlieir own sons lo follow so low'ly n 
trade. The Erst well-born and college-educated artist known to 
American bistoiy was Jotm Trumbull (1756-1843), His career be¬ 
gan during the Revolutiou and tlms falls outside the scope of this 
volume, yet it is relevant that his father, the governor of Cnn- 
fiecticuL regiuded painting as an uuiniituble professioii^ and that 
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Trumbull himself became asbamed erf his fascinatiaii with design. 
In 1780, he wrote Jefferson that he only continued to paint because 
of a patriotic desire to commemorate the ev^ents of the war- 'I am 
fuUy sensible that the profession, as It is generally practiced, is 
frivolous, little useful to society, and unworthy of a man who has 
talents for more serious pursuits..,, I flattered myself that by de¬ 
voting a few yearn of life to this object. I did not make an abso¬ 
lute waste of time, or squander uselessly talents bom whici) my 
country might justly demand more valuable servicer.' 

Trumbull s attitude reflected Knglish as well as American snob* 
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berv. It was correct for British gentlemen to be connoisseurs and 
even to paint a little on an amateur basis. Making the grand tour 
to Italy much as a modem young bdy goes to finishing school, 
they brought back with them yellowed canvases which tlieir high¬ 
born taste had enabled them to recognize at a ^ance as authentic 
works of Ciiido, or Claude, or whomever. But they considered oon- 
teinporary native artists their social inferiors. Although a few 
very fashiotiable portraitists moved in society and had blue- 
blofxled mistresses. En^h painters were just beginning to escape 
as a group from the rank of upper servants. Not till 1760 did they 
dare insist that their own taste was as valid as that of the amateurs. 
They organized the Society of Artists where a painter's work was 
judged and exhibited by a jury of his peers. America had to wait 
another generation for the successful founding of a similar organi¬ 
zation. During the Colonial period, people commissioned painting 
much as they would have ordered a silver teapot or a highhoy. 

Before we mourn that painting had so low a social standing in 
America let us compare it with arts which were considered more 
r^ned and thus within the province of gentlemen. At the other 
end of tile scale was literature, an activity to which, according to 
age-old English tradition, nienibers of the leisure classes might 
give their serious attention. American gentlemen were arucious to 
shine in prose and verse, as did their betters across the ocean, but 
they lacked the tune and wealtli to support the Muses in the 
manner to which those expensive ladies were accustomfid. They 
called on Euterpe and Clio at off hours, and behind the backs of 
their legal spouses, oomnierce, religioiL, or law. Fifty' years after 
the Colouial period ended, Jefferson wrote, ‘Literature is not yet 
a profession with us. Now and then a strong mind arises and at 
intervals of leisure emits a flash of light-' As men absorbed 

in otlier pursuits gave writing only Uieir superflux of energy, books 
were most valid when tliey also were by-prodticts. Tims ColoiiLal 
literature was at its liveliest in controversial tracts, first religious 
and then^ as the intellectual climate changed, political. 

Architecture occupied a midtlte position in the class scale. 
During tlie early years, craftsmen builders, the equivalent of tlie 
early craftsmen painters, designed most American structures, and 
they continued all tiuougb the Colonial perifxl to plan the simple 
dwellings of the farmers and the petit bourgeoisie. However, as 
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]>aiiitijig approachetl its peak in the mid-eighteenth centuiy, the 
best architectural opportixnities — public e^ces and daberate 
dwellings — became u^creasingly the province of gentlemen-ama^ 
teurs. In America as in Engiand^ a familiazity with architectuure 
was regarded as one of the many acscomplishments suitable to the 
well-born. Tiie more elaborate Colonial structures were usually 
conceived by amateurs, very often individuals just arrived from 
abroad. Usually not trotiblmg to work out details^ they left tliese 
to the builders^ Tlie result was a coUaboration^ but the gentlemen 
kept the upper hand, regarding the structures as thdr brain chilr 
dren and the craftsmen as semi-automatic took. 

Altlxough ladies laid out needlework designs and even painted 
on glass, although gentlemcEi drew an occasional landscape in 
water color^ they rarely if ever attenipted the intricate task of 
painting professional portraits in oil. This then was the only art 
where the craftsmen functioned autonomously. A society beDe 
could desciihc in words the effects she desired, and even puU ffran 
her retkule an engraving after Kneller to serve as a model, but 
when the artist actually got to work he cutered a world where she 
could not follow him. 

That painting was a craftsman-art increased its isolation from 
European thought and models. Since an American artisan enjoyed 
greater opporturiitleSj he had no desire to assume the servile posi“ 
tion of his English coiisins. liut the Colonial aiistocmt, as he clung 
uneasily to the temporal saddle into which he had just leaped, 
longed passionately to be mistaken for a lord Thus one class 
dreamed of LiOndon splendors and the other preferred to keep 
its dreams at home. 

As dreams went, so went bodies^ The richer Colonials were 
drawn acroess the ocean by the tides of trade or government, In 
the gUded drawingrooms of their London agents, thej‘ sipped the 
wine of Old World culture* and even put a bottle or two in their 
pockets. The craftsmen, however, were confined to the Amencan 
hmdscape. While most upper-class writers or architects had walked 
down Piccadilly, uo American^boni painter before die seventeen- 
sixties is^ known to have done so. The class cleavage in arebitecture 
was indicative. As Fbke Kimball points out, the elaborate struc- 
tuies designed by g^tlenien were more derivative than the back- 
country dwellings created by artisan-builders. 
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Painting's semi-intlepei^tlence was shnengthencd by a techno¬ 
logical matter, the state of printing. Art books were fuD of words 
and almost completely devoid of Jllustratioii. As Copley com- 
platned, little technical lone could be gleaned from them. Large 
engravings of pictures existed, of course, but they w®e expensive 
and rare, and even when you could get your hands on them tlieir 
hints were conSned to one aspect of the painter’s art, composition. 
They gave no idea of brush work or color. 

Literary works, on the other hand, could be reproduced end¬ 
lessly by the printing press; they were seen by Americans and 
Unghshmen in identical form. A Colonial in search of reading 
matter had merely to turn to liis shelves of transatlantic books; 
md a poetaster, burning to hymn his lady’s eyes, could find a model 
in die same place. Architectural patterns were almost as readily 
available, .since line drawings were easily engraved. Every new 
building fashion was codified so exactly and expertly that a 
Colonial had merely to point to a page aiid say, 'Build this.' As 
long as the richer Americans fdt no needs dificteiit from their 
English counterparts, it was unnecessary for them to do any 
literary or architectural thinking on their own, or to pay others to 
do it for them. A s im i lar lack of demand barred the appearance in 
Colonial America of professional sculptors or composen.* 

The ai^ocrats would have been delighted to import paintings 
as ey imported all other luxuries. Ovcmiaiitels that could be 
made to measure, waD decorations purchasable bv the square yard, 
these often rocked across the ocean in the holds of ships. But 
unless a person was abroad at the very moment he wanted his 
likeness taken, lie forced to employ a locsd limner- That 
^itrailure was the principal artistic interest of Englislimen on 
both sides of the ocean was not, as is so often stated, a misfortune 
for Cdmml esthetic achievement. It enabled painting to become 
a profession before any other American art. 

Colonial conditions raised the demand for likenesses to a high 
level Not only did the rapidly churning society throw off, like 
a centrifuge, a perpetual sldm of self-made aristocrats tremen¬ 
dously conscious of their own importance, but the geography of 
the New World separated families so completely that painted 
images had often to take the place of reality. Sons, building a new 
life in America, had ihetnsdves depicted in thdr new magiSGceDce 
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their motheis in England; grandparents made the acquaintance 
of their ^andchildren throu^ the medium of paint. Althou^ 
we have been conoemed primarily with oil portraits, they were 
only one method — the most expensive — of recording 'features. 
Pastels were cheaper than oils; miniatures than pastels; and sil¬ 
houettes, either drawn or cut from blade }>aper. than miaintures. 
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Unlike Hesselius when tie slageti a very proper Bacchic Revel, 
or West when he tried to imagine The Death of Socrates, the 
painter of a portrait had to subordinate his mind's eye to physical 
vision. Theoiy, however soul-satisfying and conned from however 
impressive a book, was forced to give way to direct study of nature- 
Since the faces he limned were American fac^, the artist was 
bound to bis immediate environment. Indeed, although writers 
have usually reserved this distinction for the Hudson River School, 
the early partraitists were the Erst explorers of the .American scene. 

Thus lite pragmatic rdie of Colonial painting not only con¬ 
tributed to its economic position but also to its esthetic success. 
Our forefathers were as self-conscious and giggly hi the presence of 
the Muses a,s a farm boy In the dressing-room of an actress. Put 
an axe in the same boy's hand and he is a different person. The 
early .American genius was at its best in making things of use, be 
they a Kentucky rifle or a new nation. Undoubtedly, it was a great 
asset to our painters that the major demands made of them by 
society were matter-of-fact. 

In Colonial America, the word W did not have its present re¬ 
stricted meaning. Concerning fiittenhouse's model of the planetary 
system, Jefferson wrote, 'As an artist he lias exhibited as great a 
proof of mechanical genius as the ViCrld has ever produced. 
Science was included in the term, and also what we now consider 
the crafts, provided they were carried out with unusual excellence, 
A painter would turn his brushes from a wall decoration to a sign 
to a portrait to a panel for a coach with little sense of change of 
occupatian. Thus, from the point of view of their period, .American 
painters were from the first professionals. In the beginning, they 
gave more time to signs and cannon mountings than to portraits 
and landscapes, but as the years advanced the balance changed 
until marly of the artists did not spend more energy on what we 
now consider crafts than our contemporary painters do on such 
pot-boiling activities as teaching or commercial design.' Before 
the Colonial period ended we Bud Copley, and to a slightly lesser 
degree West, concentrating all their energies on the higher 
branches of their calling. 

The close interrelation of portraiture with the crafts raises an 
interesting stylistic question. How far were the typical American 
variations of the baroque tradition the result of a n ot h er traditiou 
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equally venerable; lie lore of the hou^e and sign painter banded 
down through a long ^ticeessioii of master and apprentice? To give 
a dogmatic answer is impo^ible at the present state of knowledge^ 
European historians have been exclusively conoenied with great 
names and self-eonscioxis art movements. We can cast a romantic 
glow Over the humbler styles by calling them Yolk art^* and yearn 
to sec them growUig, a detnocratie crop^ from tlie mdinary soil, 
but specific facts were lacking. Were wc to state^ as is sometones 
done^ U»at sucli and such a picture reflects the ancient mariuer of 
the English sign painter^ we would be^ I fear^ laikhig thiou^ otir 
hats. 

Tlie difficulty is that the very stylistic elements about which 
this is .^aid are also found in the work of children who have no art 
training whatsoever* Broad environmental iiiHuenoes combine 
with innate tendencies toward design to create a type of expression 
that wells up naturally in the genus hotno sajTietis^ liabitat Europe 
and European America. I have seen drawn in chalk on the side¬ 
walks of New York pictures which contaiu some of the basic char¬ 
acteristics of American Colonial art. 

Foreipi sign painters who graduated themselves to portraitisls 
moved in the same directions as the self-graduated sign painters 
of New York or Boston. There was considerable overlapping be- 
tween the least elegant of known English work and the more 
elegant Auiericaiu We cannot postulate timi because a picture re¬ 
flects academic conditions only palely it was painted in America 
by an American-trained artist This tlicoiy proved a gold mine to 
the crooked art dealers of the last geiieratioo who imported pro- 
^incia] English canvases, signed them with mimes found in Ameri¬ 
can records, and sold them for large sums as the first tnonuments 
of American art. 

VVhetljer the more primitive Colonial work also had its oquiva- 
leu Is in the mother country is another question that must be left 
opra pending further knowledge. Studies of paintings by Englisli 
oitisans should be the iteact labor of those who wi^ to define 
exactly the sources of the American style. For it caunot be over¬ 
emphasized that the type of foreign canvases which tlie American 
liters imitated cannot be found in histories of art The relevant 
picturt^ have only been examined by the bats and spidea^ who 
frequent attics and |unk-shops, 
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Although wc arc unable to make an all-mclusive comfraiison 
between Colonial painting the humbler art of the Old World, 
one important conclusion is indicated by known pictures and 
supported by general historical ecumdeiaUons. Since what had 
been in England the middle and lower classes became the leaders 
ol American society, American life in all its aspects was eharac- 
teriaed by a lopping-off of those forms that were highest on the 
European social and cultural scale. This raised to the status ol 
national institutions conceptHms that remainod in the Old World 
the abberatioiis of the lesser orders. To give an example; for num¬ 
berless generations, the English farmeis had celebrated the harvest. 
In America, this folk festival became a national holiday. Thanks¬ 
giving. But to find a harvest observance in contemporary England 
we must, like Fnueer, penetrate the densest hedgerows. 

In the same way, the lower-class art of the Old World became 
in America Ute expression of the whole society. A European sign 
painter who thnn^ his inconspicuous ucighlMrs knew he would 
never be another Raphael; that distinction would, of course, be 
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reserved for hts betters who kept carriages and recorded the faces 
ot kings. Bui no periwigged Egure, complete with sword and 
ruffles, stood betwcsen the American artisan and the laureJ-stndded 
slopes of Parnassus. Indeed^ the gcniiis of social change, the angel 
of democracy, who scudded over the Americao fields whispered in 
the workn^at^'^s ear that he, too, might set hLs feet on that prDmised 
land.* 

Although Colonial painting was deeply rooted in the crafts, the 
artists were not allowed to walk tranquilly beside silversmiths and 
cahinetniakers down the restricted pathways of trade* Whenever 
they could, tliey got their hands on books about painting, and the 
w'ords there written seemed aimed directly af them. Feke poring 
over Shaftesbury I West over Du Fresnoy^ Copley over De Pil^, 
Peale over Dossie, all received the grutilying inteUigence that 
painting was one of the greatest ajid most immortal expressions of 
the human spirit. A picture was not really the equivalent of a 
tankard, so tlie ma^c legend ran; if you stared hard at nature and 
dreamed hard of truth, the generations of the future would know 
your name when the fame of merchant and aristocrat bad rotted 
with their money-bags. West, the poor innkeeper *5 son^ snubbed 
the son of a tailor now that he recognized bis glorious destiny. 
Copley spent many a sleepless night trying to reconcile the leather 
apron of his upbringing with tlie wreathes the Muses proffered for 
liis brow. 

The very expansiveness of the North American continent — its 
limitless reaches, its wild storms, its endless oppartuiuties ^ made 
a man stand up on his feet and strut like Adam that first day in 
Eden. As soon as written documents appear^ we find the painters 
feeling profound responsibility as the pioneer artists of a civiliza¬ 
tion. Although West spent most of his career in England, be mani^ 
tested an almost messianic sense of his luissicm to create an Ameri¬ 
can art- As a young man Copley had written the famous pastelist 
Liotard, ‘I Jissure you, sir, however feeble our efforts may be, it is 
not for want of mclmation llmt they are not better^ but the want of 
opportunity to improve ourselves. However, America, which has 
been the scat of war and desolattou, I fain would hope would one 
day become the school of fine arts,' A few year^ later he wrote 
P^de, weleonimg him as an ally in the *great' work of making 
America rival tlie coutinent of Europe in those refined arts tliat 
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liave justly been esteemed the greatest glory of aoeient Greece 
aod Rome/ Even the English emigre Smibert dreamed that the 
center of paunting wouSfl move to the New World, tf this were to 
happen, the artisan-painters had to lift themselves by their boot'- 
straps. 

Similar ambitions moved tlie merchant aristocracy, x-Uthongh 
they refused to become themselves professional painters, they 
honored tlie ideal that gentlemen should be patrons of the fine 
arts. Most of them were sore, of course, that the great workmen 
were dead, or, if alive, not their neighbors in pTovincia] cities. 
As long as they adhered to this attitude Uiey were on consistent 
ground, but once Utey recognized geiiios in the artisans around 
them, social confusion resulted. Altliough a Virginia governor felt 
it beneath his dignity to lend his coach to a painter, an artist in 
Maryland frequented tire best drawing rooms. Smibert and Copley 
became Uie sous-in-law of men who would not have permitted 
their sons to become painters. Gentlemen hardly considered West 
ajid Pealc their social equals, vet lliey fell it their patriotic duty 
to fruther a national art by sending these promising limners abroad 
for study. 

Before the Colonial period eirded, /Yniericaus had become ex¬ 
tremely proud of their painters. West was known as ‘the American 
Raphael.' And,. Copley, that purely home-grown product, was com¬ 
pared to the old mastei^, not to his disadvantage. He wrote his 
half-brother froni New York, ‘As lam visited by vast numbers of 
people of the first rank, who have seen Europe and are admirers of 
die ait, I am giad to have a picture [a lost portrait of Captain 
Richards 1 so well finished. Most of them say it is the best picture 
they ever saw. and all agree in its being an adnuiable picture.* The 
Philadelphia connoisseur^ Doctor Joliu Morgan, dar^ to write a 
Ronuui estliete that Copley was superior in natural ability to some 
of the great names of the past. ‘Perhaps/ he added, ‘history cannot 
afford a single instance of any person who, witli so little assistance 
from others and so few opportunities of seeing anytliing worth 
studying, has by the force of Ivis genius and by close application to 
die study of nature arrived at such pre-eminence as Mr. Copley.* 

Huis die utilitartan approach to painting tltat was basic to 
Colonial society was sliot through with contrasting threads. This 
strangely interwoven tapestry became in the youth of oui culture 
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a magic carpets Tlial paiatiiig was a craft made possible it^ exis¬ 
tence a profession and knotted the artist firmly to tlie needs and 
preconceptions of bis environment. That when the craft fabric 
became strong it rose from the ground and soared over the iii^ 
nmuntalns of art lifted tlie painters' eyes from their feet and gave 
them the prestige to fight their necessary (rattles. 

When the artisan painters emerged from the snug valleys of 
craft, they found there was a strong wind blowing. The Colonies, 
themselves the products of new forces, came into being at a time 
of great social, teEigious^ and economic transition. Insti tut ions, 
many of them root^ in feudal times, were bending under tfie 
force of the hurricane, and those too rigid to bend crashed over, 
revealing strange patches of sky^ Caught in the tempest, the 
painters were swept off, they knew not whither. 

Even had they wished to do so, they could not have ridden out 
the storm in some stratosphere of the inmgir^tion* for as por¬ 
traitists they were forced to coticem themselves with the individiml 
and liis place in society. No aspect of life was more tom by the 
whirlwinds. The aristocratic cmpliasJs on the class into which a 
mmk was bom was warring with the bourgeois belief tJiat since all 
men were horn eejuaJ^ the important considerations were virtue, 
ability, character. 

Had American thought held a coTisistent place in the battle-line, 
the artists* task would have been easier, but consistency does not 
flourish at a time of trarisition. How contradictory attitudes toward 
art became tangled together in a single mind h revealed by the 
writings of John Adams. Sometimes he hked to tliink of himself 
as a gentleman-amateur. T wish/ he wrote, T tiad the leisure and 
tranquility to amuse myself with the elegant and ingenious arts of 
painting, sculpture^ architecture, and music. But I Imve not. A 
taste in all of them is an agreeable accomplishment/ On another 
occasion, he denounced art as a luxury, a tool of the upper classes 
in the promulgation of despotism. But when Copley and his suc¬ 
cessors used tlieir ripening realism to paint Adams not as a ntajestic 
ruler but as the stocky pouter-pigeon he was, the president was 
furious: The age of painting and: sctdplure has not yet arrived in 
dm country;, and I hope it will not arrive vety soon. Artists have 
done what they could with my face and eyes, head and shoulders, 
stature and figure, and they have made them monsters fit for 
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exhibition ^ harlequin or clown * * - I would not give sixpence fm 
a pietuie of Raphael or a xtatue of Phidias/ lie was so condescend^ 
ing to painters that Gilbert Stuart refused to finish his portnut. but 
later tlie two men became friends. Then Adams wrote, 1 sliould 
iike to sit for Stuart from the first of Janizary to the last of Decem^ 
ber^ for he lets me do just as I please and keeps me cotistantly 
amused by his conversation/ In a final contradictioo of his demo¬ 
cratic ideas, the second president of the United States stated that 
since the common people could have no taste, great art could not 
rise in a republic. 

The thinking of all men is a mixture of superstitians as old as 
mankind and ideals as new^ as utopia. In making a chemical 
analysis of a culture^ we must expect to find not an indivisible 
element, but a compound whose peculiar properties are deter¬ 
mined less by the nature of the in^edients preseni than by their 
proportions. 

Although the aristocratic kleal existed in eveiy Colonial mind^ in 
its pure form tliat conception of humanity could have no indigenous 
life irj America. Thus it could inspire no valid art. Not only did 
the experience of the artisaD-pamter keep him from a wholehearted 
admiration of rank, but the gentlernan-sitter, ev^i as he struck his 
noble pose, knew in his heart that he had reached his worldly 
eminence not because of birth but by his own activity in pursuits 
On which the true aristocracy frownei When the courtly vision 
triumphed completely, as in the work of the Russell Limner or 
Kiihn or Jolm Uesseliu&p the result was empty parody. Telliug & 
story that was theirs mostly by adoption, the artists had little 
reason to think for themselves. Sbvishly, they attempted to dupli¬ 
cate the effects achieved by the true aristocratic masters. Mere 
imitation is never the springboard for vital arL 

The other eitrenic, imadom^ realism that strove to show a 
face exactly as it was, manifested itself only occasUmally during 
the first century of American painting. Bciore the seventeen-fifties, 
such portraits were socially uimeeeptable to the upper classes, and 
the artisan-painters themselves would probably have fett rude had 
they shown a girl as plain or a minister as chinless. We find a 
downright approach only in a special category of pictures, those 
that were thought of as hirtorica] or scientific records. That the 
Uk^ess of the centenarian Ann FoB^rd, or of the Indian chiefs 
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Lapowinsa and Tisficohdii are among the most interesting canvases 
that have come dmvn to us shows that tlie compounds whieh were 
the painter's minds contained more lower-cla-ss than aristocratic 
elements. Indeed, the artisls were inclined to malce their seif- 
portraits less flattering than the portraits of their payntasters, Tlint 
this tendency would have gone furtJier liad the artistic influences 
sweeping in from abroad been suitable to bourgeois painting is in¬ 
dicated by the brief period during which the Dutch manner 
reigned in New York. Yet an examination of othca' aspects of 
Colonial existence makes it clear that America was not yet ready 
for a purely individualistic approach to luiniaii character. 

Before 1750, the dominant puhiting style reflected its en^iron- 
mciit bv being an unoonscious modification of aristocratic forms in 
the direction.^ of the future. Foreshadowed by die Freake Limner, 
the early American manner was exemplified by tlic Fatroon rahit- 
ers, Williimi Williams, and the Philadelphia work of YY^esl. It 
re^iclicd its epitome in Feke. 

The kinsliip of the pichnes with European court portraiture is 
dear, Faintcni and sitters alike repeat Old World gesttireSj but in 
neither cise do they come out nquite right. The trappings are here, 
the lace and the elcganlly flexed fingers holding flowers, yet live 
spirit of luxuvy whidi, like a sensuous perfume, bangs over the 
Lely-Kuellcr pictures, has been blown olf by an American breeze, 
A middle-aged Circe, so wise, so expertly gowned and tinted, so 
sure iu every gesture made accomplished by use, has given 
way to a Fresh young girl, who allows the wind to tumble 
her hair and the sun to freckle her forehead. Itt the Ameri¬ 
can portraits a society belle, far from seeming an liabitu^ 
of courts, is a startled deer, ready to flee into the forest at any 
sound. The great merchant, there in bis counting-bouse, stands 
awkw'ordly, like a backwoodsman. Not the placid, self-confident 
orbs of a London gentleman, bis eyes, between their tight lids, 
seem to have known tlie bright American sun and tfie strange 
sights of a partially inhahited land. 

The earliest American ;irt tradition is light and lyrical. Profound 
comment on life, even the personalities of the sitters are often lost in 
the Over-all elation. W'onder, excitement, Joy of living are ex* 
presited, and also innocence, t!je innocence of a civilization tirnt is 
itself a child. That lady, so fine in her party dress, is really a little 
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girl delighteft on Hdli»we’cn lo be wcuiing her mother's finery, 
OftcD we feel the {Kiinting before us is a new and shiny toy. The 
artist was as dcligiited with it as tfie sitter; both were amazed to 
see how agreeably the pigment went on to make an exciting image. 

'fltese pictuTf^ are less a new beginning than a modification of 
Old World techniques and Old World ideas. Since they reflect 
aristocratie thinking as well as democratic aspiratioEt they have 
been denuunceJ as mi'Americon by our chauvinisttc critics. We 
gatlier that the artists, out of a villaUious desire to be traitors, de- 
lihcratcly painted in an unpatriotic and subversive manner. Actu^ 
ally, if we refuse to accept this painting as part of our hsiritage, we 
must also cast overlxiard the whole begiuning of onr national dc- 
velopmcnL For one was an accuiute representation of the other. 

So sensitive a barometer was American painting lliat the needle 
shifted at the approach of the thuuder-elouds of the Bevolution. 
After 1750, the realbtic ideas of tlie artisan-painters became so 
acceptable to tlm upper clas.scs that they dominated art. Copley 
married the dau^iter of a great Tory merclrant; he was generally 
considered the greatest painter America Iind ever produced; yet 
his cmolioual kinship was less with the mtematipDd court tradi- 
tioo than with that other revolutionary art long dead< the bour¬ 
geois pain ting of democratic Holland lie showed people os they 
actually were, and his delighted sitters clamored for more realism. 
\^’ilh his work emphasis on indiWdtial character became the touch* 
stone of American jsainting. 

During tlie long semi-isolation of the Colonial period, America 
produced a succession of artists devoted to recording the men 
and women of the New World The instrument they forged was 
crude in many ways, yet it grew naturally from the forests and 
the forest cities. It suited the ways of life they knew. Generations 
before America produced a professional writer, professional 
painters were expressing ow civliimUon with a growing maturity 
and a beauty that becomes increasingly manifest as we focus our 
eyes on the nature and the meaning ^ Uiesc first esthetic iiowers 
that grew In the American wilderness. 
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L The daroflology here given for Feke does not accord with 
generally accepted theories. See Chapter Six. 

2. Since artistic movements, like all subdivisions of history, 
overlap, a book dealing with Colonial painting cannot include all 
the artists whose activity began before the Revolution, Thus, I 
shall leave to the next volume chscussioii of Bcn|iunm West's Euro¬ 
pean work, as well as that done by such artists as Charles Willson 
Peale and Matthew Pratt when, after having studied with West, 
they brought back to this continent, during the last decade of 
Colonial life, the results of European study. They were harbingers 
of new forces whose full impact wiis not to be felt nnti] tlie period 
was over, 

3. I acknowledge my profound indebtedness to tlie group of 
devoted scholars who, persevering despite a myriad obstacles, 
have extended oitr knowledge of early American painting. Al¬ 
though I must take responsibility for every conclusion I have 
drawn, many of mv ideas have been suggested by the labors of my 
colleagues, and the basic facts tljat form the hard skeleton of this 
WTirk have been amassed from the publications of many men. In 
questions of attribution in particular. I have relied whenever pos¬ 
sible on the Cndings of specialists, such as WiiL'am Sawitzlgf, who 
have pven yiears to the basic lalior of cliutsifying the canvases of 
individual artists. 

4. A whole bibliographical work could be written on the neglect 
of American pain Hog by social historians. I sl iall cite here three 
examples, selecting 1)oo^ which have made major contributions 
to otir cultural history, 

Sanine] Eliot Morison studied 'the intellectual Fife of New 
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Etigljuid in Uie seventeenth century* In liis profound and highly 
original The Puritait Proitaos (New Yt^k, 1936). He included 
chapters on religion, higher educab'on, schools, publishing, libra¬ 
ries, theology and the sermon, literature, verso, and ‘scientific 
strivings,' Neither i>ainting nor the highly significiint New England 
tradition of gravestone carving were mentionctl. 

Merle Curti's Pulitzer prize-winning The Growth of American ( 
Thought (New York. 1943). is another landmark in the study of 
Our cnltinal history. Yet it surtiiii arizes Colonial painting in seventy 
words, us follows; ‘Well-to-do merchants and their ladles had their 
portraits painted while on visits to England; others patronized 
such local portrait painters as Roltert Feke of Newport and a half- 
dozen [IJ others. A PhiladelphLi merchant, Williain Allen, made it 
possible for young Benjamin West to study in Italy; John Singleton 
Copleys portraits of the merchants of Boston and other cities 
bear witness to the patronage of this snhser[uently [!] distinguished 
artist.’ Twice, on pages 40 and 64, West is referred to as ‘the first 
Colonial American to achieve distfiiction in painting.' Feke Is 
called the center of a group in Newport tfiat 'read and discussed 
dcLStic writings (p. 110), Copley is not mentioned again, and 
there are no other teferences to the artists of the Colonial period- 

Among the most amazing summaries of Colonial pain ting is (he 
brief account in Charles and Nfary Beard s epoch-making The Rise 
Qf American CivUizaticn (New York. 1927), The two paragraphs 
contain nine major errors of fact, the most startling being the 
statements that West was famous for his portraits and that Coplo' 
had enjoyed a period of European study before Ills Boston period 
(I. pp. 1^-60), ^ 

Among the causes for tire inadequate treatment of American 
painting by general histonuns ts the lack of adequate sources cm 
which they could rely. Students of our earlv art have published 
their findiitgs mostly in specialized monographs which have never 
received wide circulation, while the writers wJio liave attempted 
to generalize on Ajnericon painting have usually been anything but 
scholars, No serious attempts have been made to relate known 
(acts about Colonial painting to the broader aspects of historv. 

S. A gentle, unassummg Quaker lady of mv acrjuaintance went 
for her likeness to one of New York's most ad^i^cd artistic photog- 
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japhcTSf a man whcKie portraits are cift^n shown at tin? Muscuni of 
Modem Art He made her loot litc a riouv^eau-riche Ijostess 
scratchiDg from her visiting list a person suspected of voting for 
Eoosevelt 

It might be added that during tlie period when photography U'as 
not yet able to create such social miracSes^ the humbler portrait 
piUnters^ the stalled American primitives^ were occasionally lured 
into a realism as merciless as tl>at of the early camera- i/ly wife 
found io a pink shop an oil of a sea oaptaiu which showed his 
seamed^ raddled, disagreeable, and imperious face without the 
least glossing over or pity* Tiie dealer laughed as he accepted my 
wife^s two dollars, and the picture ereated nothing but shocked 
mirth as it hmig on our parlor wall, lliis aspect of American paint¬ 
ing Will lie discussed in more debiil in a later volume* 

6. The dragon of natioruillst critleisni hs^ demonstratetl hts 
reptile nature by changing his skin; a generation ago his scales 
were of on opposite colorn Fur from being worried lest American 
art seem derivative, nhietecutli-ceiitury writers wished it to adhere 
to the European norm and were distressed by m\y deviations. 
Those were Ihe days when our professors hoped ngamst hope tlicy 
w^ould be mistaken for EngllisliniCM' it was equidlv awful to wear a 
hat or paint a picture that would he out of place in 1-ondon, 

This attitude has been made old-fashioned not only by the 
appearance of a more self-coidident spirit witliin our own borders, 
but by a change in artistic taste whlch^ amnsitigly enough* origi¬ 
nated abroatL Early Americnn pain ling was usually menre naive 
than its English coiinteqiujts: this was hard to forgive as long as 
old ideas of counoisscurship reigned supreme* But revolutioiiarv 
artists in Paris were battering at the fortress of Henaissance taste* 
Consciously, out of an excess of sophistication^ tltey tried to recap¬ 
ture the virtues of the primitive* Thus, cditurii.’S after they were 
pointed, the earliest ArTu>.ric;in pictures came at last into accord 
w-illi fctiowiiig canons. American attics l^ecome diamond mines that 
yielded gems of art* Keeping themselves blissfully ignorant of tlie 
fact that primitive pictures have been produced abroad, our 
writers began to scrawl across a simple directness of style those 
niagkr words; "Invented in America-* 
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chapter one 

1* NEwy of tlie e^liest sun h^og American canvass scorn to be 
onique examples of the work of one man, wiiile groups whicli biwe 
many resemblances may well !>e tlie output of several persons 
working at about the same lime in ub<uit (lie sa^ne niiUiner. On 
tlie other hand, portraits tlmt vaiy greatly rrmy be the early and 
late productions of a single artistt our cliionology is not exact 
enough to enable us to evaluate progressiOR, 

When settlements, separated b) miles of forest, were likely each 
to produce Oieir own painters; when any artisan wJio o\JVTie<I a 
brush might use it to create a portrait; wlien foreign workmen of 
unknown origin appearand disappear; when portraits brought over 
from England bi:?cmnc tangled with those done by Engiishmen 
ill America; when the ideotificalinii of sitters must be accepted on 
die basis of ttiat most on reliable source, family tradition; when 
dating by cos tun is precarious because of provincial lags and 
oddities of style; wtien nmny more pictures have been lost than 
have been preserv'ed^ and tliose reinainirig are often In terrible 
condition or largely rejpainted: then a whirl^l is a millpond com^ 
pared witli the couimion in which wb find oitrNcIveS;, if we attempt 
to group pictures as tlie work of a single individiiaL Yet if w^e 
fitand On the banks of the pcpot and chart the currents tliat flow 
ns, we may esbibhsh general principles. 

2. Tills is all the more remarkable because settlers often made 
their log fcris double as dwelling houses. The suitabiUh^ of logs 
to CoIonJiLl conditious should have been manifest, yet the New* 
Englandea^ adhered to frame construction eaicopt whoi defense 
wus the prime obfcctive, 

3. It is cuntmentarj' on iMime scholarship in American art that 

even today we read in weighty books that tlie first group portrait 
painted in America was Smibert^s Group executed more 

than a ludf^entury after the .\fnsari Chflifren. 

4. According to conventiona! historians of British art, the Ameri- 
can settlers should have brought with them no portrait tradition 
whatsoever; writers coiitmimlly state that pieturcts w^reonly painted 
for the court circle. This coucUision is reached by a roundabout 
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piece of thij iking. The critics, absorbed in old-fashioned estlietic 
considerations, refuse to regard prosoneial painiing as art. Tlie 
pictures are thus ignored in books iUid refused when offered to 
museums. Then, because they are not available, critics insist tliat 
they do not eidst. 

A concern only widi artifacts which tJie writer considers beau- 
lifuJ may be a tenable position for sonieotie whose only interest 
is in ‘appreciation*j it is disjistioijs for an historian of art. Much of 
our criticisra today is at tlic point that archeology was some genera¬ 
tions ago witeii diggers preserved a few obviously beautiful mono- 
merits and threw everything else away. As the archeologists dis¬ 
covered, this may fill museums with fine pieces, but it is no way to 
evaluate a culture. Tor the sturlv of Americuii art in particular, it 
b a Iragiedy that Old World critics liave not examined the pro¬ 
vincial paintings of their nations, for it b from such work ratlier 
that! the protluctions of the masters tlait American paintiirg sprung- 

An^nsingly enoiigli, a pioneer hi the modem approach to English 
art vias an Indian prince, Frederick Duiileup Singh, represimlative 
of a land England considered too backward for frecilom. In the 
comity of Norfolk alone, lie found eleven hundred seveuteentb- 
cenlury portraits, only a Imndful of them by ihe court practi¬ 
tioners who were suppaned to have been tiie only painters in 
England. His book, and a similar .study of the western part of 
Suffolk, ktiow tliat die illuminators' tradition did not die in the back 
country' till well after 1670. True, tlie portraits illustrutcd show a 
greater admbtuie of Renaissance elements and a less naive ap- 
pmuch diaii the Frcake and .Mason Limners, but onl)’ a small per¬ 
centage of tlie pictures listed were rcproducetk and all canie fi om 
die seats of comity families. It b .safe to assume that the more 
iunocent style w:is also practiced. Ho>vm'er, ussujiipUod is not 
proof. A detailed study of English rural painting and its relation 
to American art b urgentlv needed. 

5. It b certain that Foster was known to ]iis contemporaries as 
!i painter. Unit he included portraits in hb re|mrtoire has not lieen 
proved to the hilt, but seems probable since he executed a portruit 
engraving, and since a man of lib education and adventurous 
temperament would be likely to hy hb hand at t)ie most remuii- 
erativc branch of a craft be practiced. Tliat he painted John 
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Dacenport is merely liintcd at by the evidence; it is frarJeSy a con¬ 
jecture. 

6. To substOEiHate the contention tliat tiie Puritans were opposed 
on prhidple to portrait paititiiij', use has been made of tile follow^ 
tng passage written by Colton Matber about the Reverend Jolm 
Wilson: ‘tint from the like humility it was that a good kummin 
of liis, who deserves to live in the same story as he now lives in the 
:*tame heaven svith him, namely Mr. Eidward Rawson, the honored 
secretary of the Massachusetts Colony, could not by his entreaties 
persuade him to let his picture he drawn; but still refusing it, ho 
would reply; “Whall Such ;t poor, vde creature as 1 ami Sliall my 
picture he dravni? I say no; it never shall!'’'' 

Mather clearly regarded Wilson’s imwillingness to be painted 
as a personal idlDsvnerasy, and had etjual respect for Rawson, who 
trafficked mtlt portraitists. Indeed, the passage goes on to say that 
it was the desire of Wilson's frleods, all of them good Puritans, 
that W'ilspn's 'efEgy' he taken. 

7* Scholarship has not yet demonstrated that any important in¬ 
fluence was exertetl on the painting of Ih© English Colonists by the 
richer traditions tlmt were brought to their Indian converts by the 
Catholic missionaries to the nortli and south of them. The serene 
altaipieces, the bloody depicltons of rn 4 U*t)Tdonis which the 
English settlers happened on .'lOmetitnes in wilderness chapels, 
seemed to diem hs reeking of superstition as anv Indian, design 
scratched on hark. Not lill after the Revolution "was the United 
States ready to accept religious pictures tn any quantity, and by 
that time its paijiters normidly studied aliroad. Tliey turned for 
inspiration, not to the provincial Catholic art of their continental 
neighbors and enemies, but to the wefl-springs of tliat tradition 
in tile Old World. 

S. Thomiis Child, the son of a ship’s carpenter in Middlesex 
County, England, became, after his apprenlicaship, a member of 
die Honourable ComiJany of Painter-SlainerB of London in 1679. 
Eleven years la tor we find him in Boston, where he was referred 
to in a record as 'painter,’ In addition to mortuary art, he pirao- 
ticed all branches of house painting; he colored evciything Lom 
window frames to cannon. 

!n 1930, a picture appeared in the art market bearing the in- 
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scripdont 'Ye [?]C]ulfI picti.tt of WiUioiri Plups Knight Go\r of ye 
Province/ For reasotis detailed in Dresser cit., pp. 111-15), die 
authenticity of this inscription is o^jcii to considerable question- 
Yet Child may well have painted portraits. 

9. Oilier pktes of evidence dejiionstrating tjie prevalence of 
mortuary painting in early New England arc as follows; 

Hiomas Francis Waters, in his Ilistorij of /pjrtcidi, brings out 
that in connection with die funeral of Colonel Francis Wainwright, 
August 7, 1711, Henry Sharpe was paid for ‘hatcliements and 
scutcheons* the sum of £10. 9. 0., itemized as follows; 

One hatchment of arms 3- 10. 0. 

To frame mid clotlr 1. 8. 0. 

26 escutcheons 3/6 4 . 11 . 0, 

lOyards ofbuckxam 3/- 1. 10. 0. 

Tlie hatchment clearly depicted a coat of arms, but tlie cheaper 
and smaller escutcheons, which eadr used about a tliiid of a yard 
of cloth, probably carried other designs. The £ffg/(s/i DictionoTtj 
on Historical Principies defines an escutcheon as anything shaped 
like a shield. Waters adds that a hatchment was a square of 
canvas stretched on a black frame and curried with a comer upper¬ 
most, while the escutcheon was attached to the livery of the horses 
or perhaps to the pall- 

in describing tlie funeral of Colonel Samuel Shiimpton, Feb¬ 
ruary 8,1797/8, Judge Sewell noted in his Diary: 'Mourning coach 
and also horses in mourning: scutcheon on their sides and deaths 
heads on their foreheads.' Coburn states that the 'hatchments and 
badges* were painted by Tliomas Cliild. 

Oa September 3,17^ Janies Turner was paid by tlie executors 
of William Lyude for eight escutcheons tlie sum of six pounds, plus 
eleven sliiUlngs, for adding a crescent to each of them- Turner was 
a well-hnow-n eiigraver in Boston and Philadelphia- 

Mts, Forljes kindly called my attentiou to the following passage 
from the Reverend Daniel WadsNvorth's Diury (L^2S), concerning 
the funeral of Mrs. Eunice 'falbot: Tlie coffin was covered with 
black doth and four escutcheons upon it.* 

Going through her notes at my request, Mrs. Forbes found the 
names of five individuals, usually described as ‘painter or 'artist, 
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who Were paid diirinij the eighteenth centtiry for pninUng done 
at New England funerals: 

(1) Edward Peel received the following sums; 1714, funeral of 
Peter Sergeant, £13. Q, 0 for escntclieoiis. 1736, funeral of Joiia- 
than Tyng, £9. 12. 0 for eseuteheuiis. 1730, funeral of Mrs. Gurduit 
Sal tons tall, £24. 0. 0 for twelve eseutcliooiis and n hatehtnent. 
(Peel is Said to hu^'e heeii ilie architect of a briclc clmreb derltcnted 
at Boston in 172L) 

(2) James Wright. 

(3) John Gihbs. {Cihbs tlied January 23, 1725, In his will he 
\v«is Colled paititer-stjJuer,* but Jercmiali Bumstead referred to 
him in liis Diary as 'the pointer.') 

(4) Thomas Johnstoii. In 17-12, he drew a coat of arms to he 
used as a model by ihe cutter of Williiiin Clark's tombstone: for 
this, as well as an escutcheon and stockings for the funeral liorses, 
lie was paid £di. 0. 0. (Johnston was a well-known engraver, wlio 
depicted scenes and tojxjgt-aphical view’s. At lib deatli he was 
dcscrihcd as jappanur, painter, and engraver'; the inventory of his 
estate lists two ixirtraits of Boston worthies - Dr. Mayhew and 
Mr. Gee-probably psiiiitcd by himself. Tile [^wrtrait of Joshua 
Gee at the Massachusetts Historical Society, which has been so 
completely repainted that its original condition con only be guessed 
at, might possibly l>e one of these. It is interesting to note that 
Johnston, who practiced mortuary art, was llie master of John 
Greenwood who, in turn, exerted an important inHueiice on 
Copley.) 

(5) John Gore, (A coach and carpet painter" who kept a point 
shop. Gcire advertised in tlxe Boston newspapers between 1751 
and 1769.) 

Mrs. Fod>es fniuid further that the executor of Thomas Barrett 
noted it) 1 /Sir To cash for painting a coat of arms for a pattern 
for the stonecutter to \^'0^k it by on the gravestone, £.^. 10. 0/ 

The evidence here presented demonstrates, I think, tliat mortu¬ 
ary painting was practiced to a considerable extent in early New 
England. Furtlier research in old records would undoubtedly 
cast more liglit on llie txact forms that painting took. It ts to be 
hoj>ed that scliolars engaged in examining wills and executors' 
statements wUl kiaip tlicir eyes open. 
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CHATTER TWO 

1. There was a marked variatton in the development of intellec¬ 
tual life and of the crafts. After the passing of tl\e immigrant gen¬ 
eration, a narrow provinciaiisiri encased the minds of the New 
Englanders, hut lUdr artisans rose to their greatest heighLs, At 
the very moment when die hysterical Cotton Matlier was con¬ 
sidered our leading man of letters, tlie silversmiths were creating 
pieces so fine lhat even English wTiters corisider tlieni superior to 
those of tJ 10 inodier country. In furniture, this uns the period of 
the Ipswich scratch desigtiiS and the Connecticut V^alley sunflower 
chests. Careers made their finest gravestones. Significantlyj paint¬ 
ing, despite its craft origm, dedliied with the intellectual life of 
the coomuJuity. 

2- Altliough there is a tendency to call any AmericaTi amateur 
art "folk art/ folk art in the European sense died out at eui early 
date in most parts of America. Amatemr painters tended to slough 
off patterns inherited by European peasants and to imitate the 
fine arts traditions uf their own or iheir j^arents' tiines> The most 
wnspiciious ejtceptioij, of course, is the work of the Pennsylvariin 
Ccraiaos, wlm, isolating themselves Irom die rest of the population, 
practiced until the mid-nioeteeiUh century traditionBl Old World 
crafts, Wc have only to compare the work of die amateur painters 
of New York or Massacluiselts with that of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
to realize how far Amerieati tliintiiig had strayed from the old 
forms, 

3. Loren/ KicSbnum, who cliuiiged his name to Lawrence KiL 
bum, was bore in i>eomark in 1720. He reached New York from 
London during 175*1, One of ihc least inspired of the foreign- 
trained painters^ he painted [lortraiLs, sold |><iinl:£, uiid offered to 
instruct ^gentlemen in tlie art Or drawing landseapeSj faces, flow- 
ers^ etc/ He speculated in land* and when he drew up his will in 
1770^ he w'rote himself down as Ynerchant/ lie died on June 2% 
1775 

L In 1921 there apjKtared on the art miirkct four portraits signed 
uitJj the name of Jeremiah Dummer (1645 J7!S), the distJngtiislicd 
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Boston silversmitiL No mdcpandent cvidenoe exists tliat Duinmer 
ever pointed, Although a techuical cxomumtion failed to prove the 
inscriptions of mixlam origin, the pedigrees supplied with the 
pictures arouse saspicion. Tile so^Ucd self-portrait of Dummer 
and portrait of his wife are said to have deseenditd from Duinmers 
son to a Duiiiel Rogers Witcombe, whose signed statement, dated 
1921* was given as evidence. Research had failed to establish that 
this Mr. Witcombe ever existed. From a stylistic point of viesv', 
the pictures signed with Dumnier s name might easily fall into the 
group of English provincial portraits wliicli were imported some 
years back for sale on the American market as examples of our 
earliest art. 

lo the book on Dutiimer he ivrotc, with Hemumn Frederick 
Clarke, Henry Wdder Foote sums up the evidence on both sides 
of the controversy, cottuxig to no definite conclusions as to whether 
the silversmith was also a painter. He then attributed tliirty-cight 
pictures to the artist wlro created the so-called Dimirner Self- 
Portrait. He includes the Pierpont pictures* as well as the portrait 
of Elisha Cooke. Tliis writer believes that Mr. Foote's list contains 
the work of several painters. 

5, William Sawit^ has attributed to llie Pierpont Limner tlic 
portrait of Caleb Heathcote in tlie New York Historical Scxiiety* 
as well as several oUier canvases. Since the pictures come from 
Massachusetts. Connecticut, and New York, the artist must have 
been an ilioerant 

C. By making use of the biograpliical data wc have on mid- 
eighteentli-century artists, we may break down the origins of 
American painters into the following categories, which probably 
have validity for the entire Colonial period: 

(1) Foreigo-triiined professionals who made brief pointing trips 
to America, Elxample: Wollaston, 

(2) Foreign-trained professionals wlio, after practicing their art 
abroad for some years* moved permanentty to Americx 
Example: Smibert. 

fR) Foreign-trained professionals who moved to America as 
young men and conducted almost their entire career in this 
country. Example; Gustavos Hesselius. 

(4) Fordgn-bom individuals who came to America as adults 
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and became professional painters here. This category can 
be further divided: 

(a) Men tritmcd m the Jrumbler braned^tss of the painters 
trade; sign or liouse painters. ExanipSe; Watsor^ 

(ft) Meri who had never received any professional training 
as painters, but who liad uised tjieir eyes arid were tlius 
familiar witlj Old-World styles. Example; Williams. 

{c) Men who were Ixim al:iroad but reveal scant familiarity 
with foreign art. Example: Guy, 

(5) Ameriean-bom artists wlio received instruction abroad^ 
Example: C, W. Peale, 

(6) Amerjcan-bom artists who liad contact in this country with 
foreign models or masters. Example: Copley, 

(7) AinerieaB-bom artists who !iad no contacts with traditional 
sources. It is interesting that we have not a single name to 
lyrite down here as an example. 

Anyone xvho reads tliesc categories c^cfuUy will see at once the 
dangers of tning to place an artist on the basis of his style alone. 
Type one represents from a biographical point of view' the extreme 
of foreign influence^ yet» if a man were professionally trained in a 
highly provinckl European stylOp hb work migitt l>c more primi¬ 
tive than that of an American-bom artist in t)pe six. 

7* Emmons wsis ham in Boston in 1703; he nianied a Boston 
gtrL In iiis will he referred io himself as a ‘painter stainer/ Tbe 
iiiventojy' amounted to X634- Among the items xvere: eight mezzo¬ 
tint pictures, 64s; two pictures, £&; sundry picture ttaineis^ lOs; 
one hundred brushes, £S.10; sundry' colors ground, £5; tlie 
lionorable Judge Sc walls picture* £20. 

Altliougli two small print-like likenesses of Samuel Sewall by 
Emmons arc knoxvti, the picture appraised at thi^i tremendous sum 
must have been a large oil However, it is almost certainly not tlie 
three-quarter Icmgth of Scw^all at the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Detailed st}*Iistic anaJyFis indicates that tilts canvas is the 
one exhibited by Smil>ert hi 17-30^ (See Chapter Five.) 

Emmons* known and idenlillecl pictures, all small portraits 
in black and white, are: (1} Andrt^u? hc^re iHustnstecL 

(£) Jlfiu. John Lotc^ell (Coll. Jolm Lawclh Westwood, Mass-). 
(Z) fteo, John LotveJi (Coll- A. L 4 iwrencc Lowell* Cani- 
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bridge. Mass.}. (4) Jmlgtf SetcaU (Coll. A. Mackay Smitb, Wliite 
Post, Va.). (5) Judge Sewalt (biimed, but reproduced as frontis¬ 
piece in Chamberlain, N, H., Samutjl Sc^ujaU and the World He 
Lived In, IS97). 

Emmons' obituary sliows that he also pointed landscapes und 
scenes. This phase of liis career will be discussed in Chapter 
Seven. 

8. J. Cooper's name and dates have been established by insaip- 
tions on some of the nine convaseai attrilnited to him, Bortletl 
Cowdiy, who discovered tliis interesting early artist, believes that 
the majority of Iiis pictures are actual portraits of Colonials. This 
seems higlily poblematieaj, since not one lias come down through 
tlic years associated with a specific person, and the pictures differ 
iconographicaUy from any known Colonial likeness. In this writer's 
opinion, three of Cooper’s known paintings might ooiiceivably be 
portraits, l)ut tlie other six probably represent historical or legen¬ 
dary figures, it is hardy possible, how'ever, diat Coopers £^cy 
hgiire pieces fall into the dass of m^dhologicaJ [xntraits that bad 
been popular in France, where a countess tcmporarilv aw'ed her 
lovers by being painted as Diana. 

9. I tentatively attribute to the Pollard Lminer the following 
portraits: (1} Mrs.}tihro Coffin (Mary Gardner) in the Nantucket 
Historical Society. (2) and (8) Mr. John DoVjeare and his toiye’ 
(Sarah Comer) in tlie cotlccUou of Tiiomiis S. McLane, New York 
City, (4) and (5) Mr, Richard Checkleij and kis wife (Sarah 
W^teif) in the Essex Institute, Snleni, (6) Stephen Creenleaf, 
in tlie collection of Lewis Stone Greetileaf, LoudonNew York, 
(7) Ann PoUartl in tlie Massachusetts Historical Society. (S) 
Thomas Thorher, so-called but probably a likeness of a later 
minister, in tbc Old South Association, Boston, (9) Perhaps Elisha 
Cooke in the collection of Leverett SaltonstaU, Chestnut HilL 
Massachusetts, should be added to tills bst. 
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CHAFTER THREE 

1. As Professor George A. KubJer of Vale has pointed out to die 
writer in conversation, researob would probably reveal consider¬ 
able East Indian iniluGnoc on American architecture, painting, etc. 
Trade bounr! the Colonics with the Indies almost as tnueb as 
with the motber country, and it is a well-loiown fact that several 
of oiir influential painters worked also in those islands, whicli 
were at tlmt time more prosperous tliuu any part of North 
America, 

2. Stuart w'as actually describing a portrait of Napdlcon by 
David, 

3. We liai'e no btograpbica! tiifonnation about Laurens Block, 
Probably he was a minor Dutch artist who made a brief visit to 
the New World, 

It cannot be proved that Christ in Eifiineiis was painted in 
America, As we shall have occasion to point out again and again, 
to draw a sharp line between the work of the Old World and the 
New Is impossible. lTidl\iduaIs slmttled back and fortli across the 
ocean; painting did the iiame, Christ in Einmaits is so crude that 
it falls out of all known Dutch traditions, yet every land and time 
has had its amateur [painters. However, the picture, even if made 
abroad, certainly represents the type of work tliat was done in 
America, where men tried W'ith inadequate means to reproduce 
European art. Probably it was based oii an engraving, 

4. WilUam Sawitzky has attributed to a single painter the two 
Stuyvesant portraits and a hkeness of Con i el i us Steenwyck, sug¬ 
gesting that 'all three portraits were painted at New York during 
die 1660's by an as yet unidentifled artist,’ Although the presump¬ 
tion is strong that Uic pictures wore made in this country*, such a 
conclusion cannot be proved to the hilt. In any case^ the portraits 
are important to our study*, since they reveal Uie taste of the great 
iiien of New Amsti>rdatu, 

Some WTiters have ultributcd the pietuies to one [lenri Cou¬ 
turier, a man hiown to art liistory only because during 1663 he 
received a burgher right in New .Amsterdam in return for pictures 
of Peter Stuy-i-esant and bis sons which bad already been painted 
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at tlmt time. Since the portrait of Nicholas WlUiojii Shij^-vesant is 
dated letfS, it cannot be one of the pictures referred to, and thus 
tlie Couturier attribution rcmajm dubious. 

My explanation of the peculiar proportions of the younger 
Stuyvcsants portrait is frankly a tlicory evolved to explain tlje 
facts. It might be added tliat tlie painters of America were^ as 
far a$ panels to be painted on is concerned, in the position of the 
Ancient Mariner when he cried. 'Water, water even whexe. and not 
a dn^ to drinkr You cannot use green wood, 

5. Tile Metropolitan Museum owns a conventional and unin¬ 
spired Dutch piTrtrait that has been called a self-portrait of Jacobus 
Sfrycker, Recent researches made by Margaret Jeffries of the 
musettm staff have shown, however, that tlie attribution rests en¬ 
tirely on a 'family tradition' not written down until 18S7. Early 
records refer to Stiy-cker as a tailor, but never as a painter, Otlier 
pictures attributed to this artist no longer receive the credence of 
scholars. 

Perhaps tins is as good a place as any to attack a conception that 
ha-s been respoiKible for much shoddy scliobrship in American art. 
So few authentic facts are known al>out early painters tliat writers, 
grasping at any straw, have been inclined to accept as an authentic 
source that peculiar tj-pc of rumor know-n as 'family tradition,' 
Family tradition is made up of what Great-aunt Farmv re¬ 
membered during her eighly-^soeOTid year that her mother had told 
her when she was a ciiild. Any of us who have had an Aunt Fanny 
know' how much scholarly accuracy there h likely to be in her 
dynastic legends. And wlien we consider that to cover more tlian 
a century family tradition must pass tlirough more than one such 

source, we can only be amazed that anyone can take the result 
seriously* 

Evidence is presented to us again and again of the unreliability 
of family Yery otten, the sulijectsi of portmiLs are Identi¬ 

fied as mdividuals whofie dates make it impossible for diem to have 
worn the costumes shm™ ui the pictures, Fiirthennore, great- 
great-grandratlier's picture is automatically attributed to a great 
name; anything is a Copley that Aunt Faimy’s senile brain can 
imagine was painted during Copley a lifetime. 

One faidly link in a long chain of wtjrd-of-moutli is all that is 
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necessary to create error* So many unscbolarly motivatioris are 
mixed up with tlie mflation of dynastic pridej that family li-adittrifj 
is at bc5t a dtibious hiut, useful only as a clue in ova search for 
knowledge. 

6. That two of the three portr^dts attributed to Gerret Duyckinck 
show the artist and his wife has been accepted on the basis of 
family tradition. Tlrat they were actually the w'ork of Cerret w*as 
first suggested by John liiU Morgan *on the cissumption that a New* 
Netlierlander would not pay another for these portraits in view of 
the fact tJuxt he was a painter hiniseU' T/j^? Gatata^u^ of Amencuft 
Portraits iu ihe New York Sook^tj adds: 'Wliile tire evi¬ 

dence is only elrcumstontiab tins tentative attribution has been 
generally accepted as one that is justiGed in the abseiioe of docu¬ 
mentary proof/ Mrs. Augustm also in the collection of the 
New York Jfislorical Societyhas been attributed to the artist on a 
basis of similarity of style. 

7* TTie important role played by Watson in many Idstories of 
American art Ls a paraljle of iticompetfsnt scholarship, William 
Dimlapj w^iiose History of the Arts of Design in the Duffed States 
was for three <]uarters of a century the only importfUit source on 
early American art, had been bom in Fcrfli Amboy, Thus, as a 
child, he had been familiar with Watson s reputation; he -wrote 
that the Scot was the first American painter concerning whom 
Ve have any knowlerlge/ Subseciuent wTiters ignored Drmlap^s 
qualifying phrase, and bailed Watson as America’s first artist. 
Forgers took advantage of dus to create for Watson a considerable 
oetitre. 

8. Mrs. Vos was the paniters step-mothcr-m*law. Although 
many students of American art question Pieter Vanderlyn^s author- 
sliip of her picture^ the evidence scons to me convincing. Tlie 
key document is a life of Pfeter^s grandson John, written shortly 
after John'^s dcadi in 1852 by his neigh lior juid friend^ Robert 
Cossman, Cossumn states that during 1849 he accompanied John 
Vanderijm to the Dumond house near Kingston to see the portrait 
of Mrs. Vas which was staled to be by John s grandfather^ Pieter* 
Tlie picture is described quite accurately* although the inscription 
is earcles&ly copied (1723 becomes 172S). John^ himself a painter 
and die son of a painter, would certainly Imve been correct when 
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tie said tliat IiLs graudfatltcr^ whom lie liad known as a snialt dviJd, 
practiced the same trade. Since the tliroe generations of Vaiiderlj/ii 
artists all worted in Kingston. Jolm would have known his grande 
father’s style. Tlae biographical dotaits about Pieter which I liave 
repeated hroni Cossmon must be taken svitli a little more salt, yet 
tliey too come from Jolin Vandcrlyn. 

An attitude of skepticism toward Pieter Vandcrlyn and all his 
works was built up hy an article in whicJi Fr<ink X. Harris indis¬ 
criminately attiibutccl all the Patroon Paintings he could find to 
Pieter Vandcrlyn. We must start anew, working carefully outward 
from A/fs. Ves. to determine which canvases Pieter painted. Tlie 
matter is so complicated that a definite conclusion will probably 
have to wait until an opportunity arises to bring the many pictures 
together for detailed comparison. 

9. A word-of-mouth tradition states that six pictures belonging 
to the Beckman family were painte^l by a Duvehinek. A modern 
scholar fiircd on Evert HI, since Evert was related by marriage to 
tlie Beckmans. Tlie circus clowns who balance on a seemingly hap¬ 
hazard pile of tables and chairs would, I am sure, not trust their 
necks to so fiimsy a stmeturc. 

lU. The variations in tlic Ae/niis Sue paintings are \'ery confus¬ 
ing because they follow no chronological order. Since even the 
most diverse pictures are identical in many details, the mo.st logical 
explanation is to attribute them all to a suigic artist who was an 
enthusiastJe experimenter, but we must not forget that this is con- 
jecture. It is conceivable, for instance, tliat we have here a partner¬ 
ship in which two men worked closely together, l>olh of them 
painting sometimes on the same canvas. 


chapter four 

1. Tills statement will, I fear, annoy patriotic Virginians. 1 hope 
tiiat they* and their colleagues from otJier Southern states, will 
refute my conctiisiojis by mieurthitig from attics or dai'k widls early 
paintings with real timer validit)'. Indeed, I write of Sontheru art 
with some misgivings, since, despite the pioneering i .orts of such 
admirable scholars os Dr. j. Hall Pleasant^ research ou the pictures 
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of region is far behind research on the art of the Middle and 
Nortlieni states. In a highly publicized exliibitiou^ The Lees of 
ViVjgini^, held during 1946, five of the six canvases said to represent 
seventeentliHiientiiry Virginians showed individu^ds in eighteenth- 
ocritury clothes. Weddells ixink, VirgtniVi NtsWricat Fortraiture^ 
is full of such uviiftakcs. 

2. Because fd the natuie of her work^ Henrietta Johnston is 
assumed to have been trained in England^^ Hoioer Martin Keyes 
found in Surrey pastels eitlier bv tlie arils I herself or in a style 
dose toilers. Perhaps she studied under Edward Ashfield (active 

ms-ijmy 

3. Whether Hessetius actually painted in Virginia is open to 
ipiestiorL Dr, Pleasants has attributed to Custaim.s Hiesselius a 
group of Virginia portraits of which /cj/tn Biiytor is typical. The 
pictures are characterized hy a soniew'hat anepalc grace. "^Tliev 
seem to express a different approach to painting and a difTerent 
philosophy of man than even IIes.selius^ most fashionable work, 
heiug pale reflcctinus of the manner hri>ught to ^^iJtfiIlia by the 
English muster^ Charles Bridges. However* any ctmeSusion reached 
by Dr, Pleasants should be given serious consideration. If be Is 
riglit, it shows dust Hessdius, in order to succeed in the real South, 
liad to rebuild his style on a basis of greatly mcreosed artifldality, 

4* John Periiis Jotmmk md Cash Boohs^ under the date of 
June 12, 1733, contain die euLry Tlie ProprJietfjrl J. Penn Dr. to 
cash jC 10 paid on his order to Hesselius, the Swedish painter.' Since 
the Indiaji portraits came down iu the Penn family, and since on May 
9i 1735;, Tishcohan and Lapowinsa took part in a parley with the 
Peims* it is assumed that the ejitry represents paj-mient for the 
iwo jioriraiLs we are disctvssing., 

5* Wbeo Saint Barnabas^ Church was rebuilt bi 1773* The Last 
Stepper vanished. The picture i^ere discussed, which turnixt up 
during 13S3 in an auction riHim at Cix^rgetovini, D.C.* was not 
attributed to Hcssclius until 1914. Seliohirs, on tlie whole^ are in¬ 
clined to agree with tlic attribution for stylistic reasons. That this 
is the veiy couv-as that hung in Saint Barnabas* Churcfi cannot l^e 
certain unless w'e assume that nesseliU!; painted only one Last 
SiipjTMirr. riowev'er, *hc point Is of little importance. 

6. For further infortunliou on Wollaston, see Chapter Eight. 
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7. Bridges reacht^ Virginia in May, 1735, and our last record 
of Lkis activity there is dated 1740. According to the mimuscript 
of a descendant* written about 1825-30, he married .\lice Flower 
in London in 1683, came to Virginia 'as a veiy old man,^ and 
*arouiid 1740 or so lie returned to London to die’ at tire age of 
about eigiitj'-eight, Ornceming his English career out only hint 
is an engraving after his painting of 77foiJiey Baker (1656-1740) in 
the British Museum. 

Since William Byrd II wrote that Bridges 'has drawn my chil¬ 
dren,' it is generally agreed that the portraits of Evelyn and Wil- 
helmina (somelinies abo called Lucy) Byrd rire by Ins hand, 
Atony other pictures exist in Virginia tliat are related to these two, 
but there are diSereuces as well as similarities, and the whole 
situation is so confused that it is a rash man who would attempt 
dogmatic attribution, Willbm Sawitzky writes that the 'Bridges 
problem ,.. calls for a considerable amount of study and research.’ 
To this Dr. J, iloll Pleasants enthusiastically agrees. 

The Byrd portraits, and those canvases most closely rebitetl to 
them, are the masterpieces of the Bridges group of pictures, if the 
English painter was responsible for any of the otliers, his style de¬ 
teriorated during his American stay. Some caiiva.ses ate clearly tlie 
work of imitators. Sits. Mann Page II ond Babtj John is consid¬ 
ered one of these since John was not fjorti until 1744, and Bridges 
is saitl to have disappeared about 1740. But we inu.st remetnber 
that we cannot l)c absolutely certain about either tlie identity of 
tlie baby or the date of Bridges' departure. 

8. Unfortunately, no pictures have been preserved in the South 
which were certainly painted there before ^e advent of tlie slave 
economy. 

9. The Bosion Netrs'-LeKer, January 7, 1773, carried an adver¬ 
tisement seeking business for 'c't Negro man whose extraordinary 
genius lias l>een assisted by the best masters in London; lie takes 
faces at the lowest rates.' 

A colored painter, Joshua Johnston, was active in Baltimore 
between 1796 and 1824. His work will Ite discussed in a later 
volume of this study. 
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CHAFTER nVE 

1. CoiKMiming Smibcrts trip to Italy, as welt as other aspects 
of the paiDter’s biography, Oskar Hagen lias evolved elatx>rate 
theones, 1 have not followed him into his speculatioiis. since tliey 
seem to me to be based on the most tenuous of presumptive 
evidence, 

2. In making this remark, Kiieller showed a profound knowledge 
of a tj'pe of art criticism which, alas, is not altogetlicr extinct. Its 
battle CT)' is: This picture is not good enough to be a Copley/ 
Devotees attribute the worst work of first-rate artists to second-rate 
painters and live best work of second-rate painters to first-rate 
artists. Thus, the Great Man Theory of Art is encouraged by 
creating a fallacious gap betw'een the achievements of accepted 
masters and of tlieir less publicized ctmtemporaries. 

3. In 1735, Smibert advertised for sale prints after ‘the finest 
pictures in Italy, France, Holland, and England, done by Raphael, 
Michel Angelo, Poussin, Rubens and other great masters, con¬ 
taining a twiety of suhjeeb, as history, etc.,. ., being wliat Mr. 
Smibert collected in the above-mentioned countries, for his own 
private use and improvement,... At die same time, there will be 
sold a collection of pictures in oil.* 

Howev'cr, Smibert kept enough of the results of his European 
trip to make his studio America’s first important art school. In 
addition to die pieces already mentioned, there were busts and 
statues 'done in clay and paste/ a Holtj Pamily after a Rapliael in 
Florence, and a A’oked Venus and Ctipfd after a Tirian belonging 
to the Grand Duke of Tuscaoy. When Charles Willson Feale 
\'isited Smibert’s studio in 1765. he saw ‘an appropriate apartment 
lined with green cloth of baize, where there were a number of 
pictures unfinished. He h.^d begun a picture — several heads 
painted—of ancient philosophers, and some groups of figures/ 

In the iTYO's, Copley, having reached the fabulous shores of 
Europe, tried to describe to his half-brother, Henry Pelham, the 
paintings he saw there. As an example of sophisticated coloring, 
he referred several times to Smiberi's copy of Van Dyke’s Cardhal 
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Beniicoglin. Tlic copy pf Potissiu's Scipia, Copley remembered, 
liad one general tint running over the whole picture, as if tlte 
painter wlien it was done bad immetsed it in brovvn varnish'; but 
he thought tlie rc;J works of I’oussin were even darker* Sniibert's 
copy after Titiau lie judged 'by no means ec^ual' to the original. 
And the Holy Fomilij-wns Very different' from the original Rapliael, 
which had 'notliing of the olive tint you see in tlie oopy, the red 
not so bricky in tlie faces, the whole picture finished in a more rich 
ami correct manner. You reniemfbcr] tlie hands of tlie Virgin and 
of the St. John. Iliey are very inctirrect in the one yon have seen, 
but in the originuJ they arc correctly finished, and the whole pic¬ 
ture has the softness and general ime of crayons, with a jjcarly tint 
throughout. Tliiis the Colonials suw Enropeaii art through a glass 
darkly, 

'llie inventory of Smibert's estate, dateti February, 1752, con¬ 
tained the following items; Colors and oils, £307. 16. 5. Iliirty- 
five portraits, £60. 5. 4. I'ortj'-one history piece.s and pictures in 
that taste, £.16. 0. 0. Thirteen Innd.skips, £2. IS. 2. Two conver¬ 
sation pictures, £23. 6. 3. Ifusts and figures in Paris plaster and 
models, £4 4. 8. Prints and hooks of prints, £’11. L2. 8. Draw- 
£‘4- -16, 0. Most of die pictures were probably engravings, 
die stock of his store. 

4. The interior of Faneud Hall had been gutted by fire and 
rebuilt before Revolutionary days, hut the outside remained, until 
u later date, much as Sintbert f^d designed it. 

5. Nathaniel Smibert (1/34-56) spent his entire recorded life 
ill Boston. When he died at die age of tw'enty-two, the three long 
obituaries that w*ere puhlisli«l in die Boston newspapers concen¬ 
trated their praise on his nmral virtues, and spoke of his art as 
being promising. Ills contemporaries clearly regarded him as a 
hegiimer rather than a professional painter. 

Jl is hard to think of anything very sjiecific to sa\' about liis 
painting, of which Ezra Siile^ at Vale and John Lovell at Harvard 
are tj^pical. .\athanie1 Smibert was, as Colonial artists go, quite 
proficient and quite correct; his colors are agreeable; he achieved 
a certaiii aiiioimt of plasticity. Vet liis portraits are profounillv 
dull, perhaps because he was unable to put any personality, eidiw 
lus own or his sitters. down on mnvus. Old tncii and voung meu, 
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women, and even the Indian priest tliat Langs at Bowdoin, all are 
brightlj^ colored vacuums, 

(j. In Lis later American years, SmiLert alternated between pio 
turcs that leaned toward realism and others that were fashionable 
confectious, Exactly how far be went in tlie txi’O directions is at the 
present state of knowledge difiicult to siiy. Although B^teltl and 
Mrs. Smibart are dchmtcly from liis Imnd, many of the pictures 
linked to his name are not. For a full oentury, he was die only 
artist known to have worked in Massaclmsetts before Copley; 
floods of pictures were attributed to bim. Scholarship has already 
given numbers of tlicm to other hands, but the labor is not yet 
finished. On die convendona) side, we have still ascribed to birn 
English pictures which were imported during the last half-century 
and then embeltisfied with his sigrvature. On the crude side, we 
liavc pictures aulbeiitically of the i>eriod in New England which, 
however, are probably the work of such Colonial paiuter-stiuners 
as Joshua Johnstnn or Nathaniel Emmons. 

7. Cray's ‘sTlIagi? Hamp<len who witli dauntless breast the litde 
tjTant of the fields withstood’ was buried hi a neglected graveyard 
and forgotten. In Anierica, he would have signed the Declaration 
of Independeuee. 

8. Anything inhibiting force in the way of an American Hogartii 
would have been the difficulty of achic;ing a large sole for engrav¬ 
ings vrhen the population was so scattered. 


aiAFTEH SI,\ 

1. The biography of Robert I'efce lias beconne so confused witli 
[egendaiy elements that before w'e can aniiiyice either his life or 
his work we must make an attempt to win back Uirough theory to 
fact Everything we know for certain about his career can he de¬ 
tailed in less Uian a thousand words: 

1741. Tile Ilarv'ard University Law School possesses a group 
portrait showing one man, three women, and a child, tlie back of 
which bears the following inscription: 'Drawn for Mr. Isaae Roy all 
whose Portrait is on the foresule .Age 22 yc.irs l.'Jlh iustont His lady 
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ill blue Aged 19 ye^irs I3tli instant His sister Mary Palmer in [one 
word illegible J Ag^ IS years 2nd of August 11 is sister Penelope 
Roy all in Creen Aged 17 years 23 of April Hie [illegible] daughter 
EIhuibeth Aged 6 montlis 7th instant Finisht Sept. 15tli, 1741 by 
Robert Feke.’ It is cjctrcinely important to remember that this is 
the Erst certain evidence we have that the |iainter Robert Feke 
ever existed. 

1742. The town record of Newport, Hliode Island, notes on 
September 23. 1742, that the Reverend Jolin Callender of the 
First Baptist Church married Robert Feke to Eleanor Cozaens. 
The bride and groom were described as Tjotli of Nev-port/ 

1744. Dr. Alexander Hamilton, a Scotch physician domiciled in 
Annapolis, recorded his arrival in Newport under the date July 16, 
1744. Hie revelant quotation hrom his diary is included in the 
text of the chapter. 

1745. Two portraits of divines, both of which were probably 
commissioned by Henry Collins of Newport, are signed "E. Fcake' 
and dated 1745. The misspelling of the artistes name, which is not 
repeated in any otlicr signatures, makes us wonder whether the 
inscriptions could have been added by a later hand, yet they are 
probably genuine. One of the portraits k authenticated by an 
engraving inscribed: The Revd Tho* Hkcox, late pastor of the 
Baptist Church in Westerly, token from an Original Picture painted 
by Mr. Feke Published by Reak and Okey, Printers and Stationers 
on the Parade, Newport, Bliode Island, October 22, 1775/ The 
other picture is said to represent the Reverend John Callender 
who presided at Feke s marriage. 

1746*. Three portraits of Philadelphia people are signed witli the 
name Tl. Feke* and this date. Hiat of WjUiamlna Moore is re¬ 
garded by William Sawitzky as clearly not by Feke. Another, that 
of .Virs. Charles Willing, was mentioned with a slight misspelling 
by Dunlap in 1834 as being signed by Feke. 'I’hLs'^signatine, and 
that on the portrait of Tench Francis, are generally accepted as 
genuine. 

1748. Many paintings of Bostonians are signed either *R. Feke’ 
or ‘R.F,/ followed with tliis dute. Enough of the signatures are 
undoubtedly authentic to demonstrate tJiat Feke was paioUng in 
Boston during tlial year. The four signed portraits of members of 
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the BowdoiiJ family at the Bowdom Museum of Fine Art^* Bruns* 
wick, Maine, may be regarded as key pictures for this periocL 

A portTiiit of Mrs. CMenbridge Thatcher is signed "R^F* 
PiiLx 1749* Mr. Sa^vit7hy is con^ineed tliat the picture is by kn¬ 
ottier hand. 

J750. In liLs diary for April 7, 17p50, John Smith of Fhiladtdphia 
notes that he and his brother-in-law WiUiam Logan *went to 
Fewke's the painters & viewed several pieces & faces of his 
pain ting/ 

i7e7. On October 15, 1767^ Fekes daughters Pliila and Sarah 
were both married in Friends* Meeting House, Ne%'pport Each 
bride is described as ^daughter of Robert Feke, late of said New¬ 
port In said country and Colony^ Mariner^ deceased, and Eleanor 
his ^vifct now wadow/ 

This completes tlie contemporary documentary evidence cer¬ 
tainly referring to Ilobert Feke, the pointer, which bos been 
brought to light by Poland, Foote, and other scholars, fn addition, 
of course, tliere are many canvases winch can witii confidence be 
ascrilicd to his brush. The pictures give us Sittle more Information 
about his life; they show lie painted m Newport, Boston, and 
Philadelphia, and perhap one pair of pjctures on Long Island. 

The few facts that comprise Feke's entire authenticated biog¬ 
raphy have been greatly expanded by the use of material first 
published during I859-60» more tlian a century after onr last indi¬ 
cation that the painter was livmg. Xn the .November, 1SS9, issue 
of Diiur^OrtV Historical Joshua Francis Fisher brought 

out u request for inforuiation about 'R.Fekc, tlie ArtisL"* tn Jan¬ 
uary, 1S60, ouc 'Sh F/ replied tliat "Rofiert Fekc ^ , . was supposed 
to be a descendent of a Dutch family tliat settled at (he head of 
Oyster Bay/ His father was a Quaker, but tlie arlLt became a 
Baptist. ^Hc then left the house of bis youth/ S. F. continues, ^and 
was sev'cral years absent on voyages abroad^ in one of which he 
wiis taken prisoner and curried into Spaiii, where, in the solitude 
of his prison, he succeeded in procuriog paints aott brushes* and 
employed himself in rude paintings which, on his release, he sold, 
and thus availed himself of tljc meams of retuniirig to tiis own 
country* He stx>n after settled and married in Newport, cultivated 
his talents, and painted portraits. ... He followed his profession 
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for hvcfiity years, and is said to have several tunes visited Phila¬ 
delphia, where it is supposed ollrers of his paintings may be found, 
Elis health declining, he sought tlie milder elimatje of Bermuda, 
where he died at about the age of 44.’ S, F, closes with gene¬ 
alogical information gleaned fmm a book. 

Tliis letter seems to liave t>eetJ based on information gatliercd 
in Nc'wport. However, despite the F. in S, F.'s initials he catinol 
be thought of as a descendant of tlie painter, since the male line 
tiad completely died out. bidecd, the one meml>er of the Feke 
family S, F, mentions by name, the painter's son Cliarles, liad died 
without issue tiiirty-two years before. S. F.'s cautious wording 
makes it dear that he was repeating a rumor which did not oomc 
from a source he considered unimpcacliablc, 

$. F/s letter stirred up tlie antiquarians of Oyster Bay. In a 
letter which appeared some months later in the same publication, 
One J. G. S. makes u-so of standarrl genealogical works to trace the 
history of the Oyster Bay Feke family. He points out that the 
Robert Feke referred to by S. F,, the man who changed from tlie 
Quaker to tlie Bapti-st fait!is, w;is a well-documented Baptkst 
minister, who lived and died in Oyster Bay, However, J. G. S. 
now brings forward for tlie first time another Rol^ert Fdke, a son 
of tlie minister, whom he identifies as tlie painter. *For information 
not derived from printed works/ J. G, S. writes, f am indebted to 
Mr. J. 0. Feeks/ Mr, Feefcs, not a descendant of the presumptive 
jiainler hut of his brother, was the source of tlie statement: The 
fiOQse at Meadowsidc formerly contained a number of family por¬ 
traits executed liy Robert Feke. but they all perished W'hen the 
house was destroyed by fire, ahofd tiinctijdtvo years since [italics 
mine], prior to the revolutioii.’ .Mention is tlien made of a portrait 
of Levinal) Cock, which vve shall discuss in a momenL 

Writers have without exception accepted the younger Robert 
Feke, introduced to liistory by J, G. S. in 1860, as die painter^ I feel 
they have been too trusting. Only an uiisciiolarly act of faith can 
make us regard S. F.'s cautious original statement as tlie result 
of ao unbroken tradition coming down ffoiti the painter Or his 
children. It is highly suspicious diat the rumor he repeated seems 
to have ideotified tlie Oyster Bay father rather than Iiis son as the 
pointer, Tlie elder Robert Feke, whose life-span (1683-1775) in- 
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eludes tiie years in which die jportraits were paiiitod, had been 
nicntiDiiod m hooks* It is quite passible ilmt some Ne^vpurt 
genealogist, anxloof to identify' the author of a family portrait, 
picked this ruaii out of a bcxik, thus giving rise to the report which 
S. F* repeated witliout any conviction. 

When his letter w'as read in Oyster Bay, It was manifest then? 
that tho minister and the painter could not have been the same 
man* Enter another Robert^ the son of the minister,. As for Mr. 
J* Feeks, who represents 'family traditiow^ an the Ovstcr Bay 
side^ it is significant that his only contribution about the pahiter ~ 
in addition to mentioning the existing portrait of Levinah Cook — 
was that some picturex^ by Jiiin had boeii burnt m the family home¬ 
stead almost a century l^foro. If a man suddenly discovered that 
there liad been an artist in his family, he would naturally attribute 
any long-destroyed family portraits to tliat painter. 

This explanation of the Dawson^s lliMoriml Magazine hiforma- 
tion is, of course, hypothesis. 1 merely wish to show how' easily 
error could have crept in. The reader, if he wbhes to amuLse him- 
self* can tldnk of many other* e<|ually plansihle ways in wliich a 
false rumor cmJd have got started during the century w^hich inter¬ 
vened between Feke's dIsappearaDco and the publication of the 
letters. To regard Fekes connection with Oyster B.iy as proved is^ 
to put it mildly, naive. 

It Is very dtffictiU to trace the younger Oyster Bay Rol>erl Fete, 
who was supposed to be tlie pa utter, back before tl iat m oment 
in ISGO when he burst into fiistory, Tliat he actually existerl is 
implied by two coiitemporiiry tiotaiions* neither of which is alto¬ 
gether conchisfve. Oil a deeil made out in 1723, Robert Feke, the 
preacher, is referred to as 'Sour./ which siiggcsls the existence of 
a "junior^s yet this is the only time among the many references to 
him in the touxi records of Oyster Bay dial llse preaclicr vvas so 
desigiiatech A laud survey made on December 12^ 1730* is signed 
hy *RolKirt Feke Jur.* luit a later paper on the same survev refers 
simply to 'Robart feake/ I have been unable to find in anv his- 
torioa] dictioiiary diat ^[unkir^ ever abbreviated ‘pir.^ Could 
the reference he to ' juror i.e*, 'swearer? The car Best printed list 
of the cliildieii of Ro1>ert, the preacher, was published without birth 
and death <Litcs^ and with no source given,, during 1895 in a book 
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famous for its inaccuracies: Marj’ Powell Bunlcer, Long Island 
Cenealogies (Albatjy, 1895), pp. 202-03. 

Tlie date universally given for the paiiiter^s biiili, c. 1705, was 
achieved by combining S. F/s statemont that the painter died 'at 
about the age of forty-four,* with an unwritten ‘family tradition' 
tliat he died iu 1750. Iij other words, it lias no validity wtiat- 
soever. 

The most tangible piece of evideiice linking the painter witli 
Oyster Bay is the portrait of Levinah Cock mentioned by Mr. 
Feeks. Said to rq)tesent a niece of the man Identified as the 
painter, this picture of a baby has come down in the ri^l family. 
On tlie back is written. To Robert Feke at Mr, Judi^ Hayes in 
Newyork.* Tltis iiiscTiptioii is at best liard to mterpret. Ca^fuUy 
and dccoratively lettered in dark paint, it does not seem to be a 
direction jotted dou-n for a carrier. We gather ratlicr that the 
writer wished to bav'e the plirase permanently connected with tlie 
picture. 

If tlie |]ortrait can be shoivn to be the work of Feke, the painter, 
it would certainly associate him with Itie Oyster Bay Fekes, but 
if the picture is by another Iiand, it proves nothing except that 
the family possessed a picture of a child which was inscribed to 
one of the Oyster Bay Roberts, This line of evidence, then, rests 
on stylistic attribution. The painting is a crude work, which would 
have to date many years before any established picture by Feke, 
It is dangerous business to by to reason back from an artist's 
mature style to his early daubs. Furtherraore, the panel is in 
poor condition and has been somewhat repainted. Thus we are 
led to an impasse. Levittah Cock may or may not have been 
linmed by Feke. and if she was not, tile picture contributes 
nothing to the identification of the Oyster Bay Robert with 
the piiinter^ 

All tliat can be said witli certainty about the origin of Robert 
Feke, the painter, is thnt more than a century after his disappear¬ 
ance he w-as linked, on equivocal evidence, with a Robert Feke 
who probably existed, and, if so, was born in Oyster Bay at some 
unspecified date in the early eigliteenth century. Actually, the 
painter may hai-e been tlie Robert Feke wbo, as Henry Wilder 
Foote detnoustrates, was bora In the Barbados in 1713. Or he may 
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Imv© come frpm any pliice where we find tlie name Felte or its 
variants^ Feak, Feeks> Freake^ etc* 

OfJier biographical details put in their first appearance ^"ith the 
Dawsons Maga^ino correspondence. Of course, none of this hear¬ 
say evidence, written down by anonymous individuals more than 
a century after tiie events can be accepted witliout corroboration 
from sounder sources* Yet Oskar Hagen has taken tlic story of 
Fekes Spetnish capti%^tj'' with pompous seriousness* It was his¬ 
torically possible for an American sailor to be imprisoned in Spain 
during the 1720s or 1730's^ beyond that w^e cannot be sure of 
anything. 

Scholars wliohave been overreceptive to the Dcrfcson s MagaziuE 
information about the beginning of Feke^'s life have been more 
healthily skeptical al>out the story that sickness drove him to 
Bermuda where he di^ Tliey iUJte that later writers have changed 
Bermuda to tlie Barbados, but that it cannot be sliown that this 
was anything more than careless copyTug. A search of the Bermuda 
records has shown them tnnocciit ^ tlie name of Fcke. Jolin Hill 
Morgan and Mr* Foote ha\ne found traces of a Feke family in the 
BaibadnSp but no Robert was buried there between 1730 and 1757^ 
although a Richard Feke was interred in 1752. Tlie suggestion that 
Richard may have been a scribc^s error for RoI>ert is frankly 
speculation. 

Thus, w'e are thrown back on the realization that we know 
nothing al^out the artist s Me before 1741 or after 1750. But wliat 
about his pictures — does any of 1 iLs work neccssiirlly fall outside 
this period? Concerning the end of his career, dmre is general 
agreementi uo attempt has been made to date any of his pictures 
after 1750. Ten canvases^ however, Iiave been assigned by Im- 
portant writers to tlte period before 1741* Tliey are: 

{1) Levinah Cockj which w^as discussed eariicr in this article. 

(2) Early self-port fait. Foote achieved his date for thk por¬ 
trait, c* 17^, by adding tlie supposed age iif the sitter, twenty 
years, to his supposed birih date^ c. 1703. SincCj os W'C Imve shown, 
there is no certain evidence for this birth date, the whole argu¬ 
ment collapes. Burrouglis, and also Bolton and Binsse;, noting 
many similarillcs belw^een this picture and tlie Royall Famtly of 
1741* moved the self-portrait along to 1733, not daring to go fur- 
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ther, perhap, because tliey accepted Feke's spuritjus birth date 
and iverc unable to believe that tbe sitter was older than thirty. 
William Sawitxky has cut clearly through the tangle by stating 
that the picture could not he earlier dian the Royal! Family and 
was probably later. This writer's conclusion, for which )vc presents 
evidence in tire maui text, is in agreement with ,Mr. Sawjtzkv's. 

(3) and (4) \/r. aud Mrs, Cersttom F/agg /V’'. These com¬ 
panion pictures came dmvn in the same collection as the early self- 
portrait. With considerable cogency, Bolton and Binsse argue that 
they were painted at about tiie same time. Tliis, as we have seen, 
does not necessarily date tlicm before 1741, Foote gives the date 
as 1743. This writer dates them c. 174InC. 1745. 

(5) Tlie so-called PameUi .■AnJremv. Bolton and Binsse feel that 
this was painted at about tlie same time as the self-portiaiL Fwlc 
considers the pic hire later tlian tlie Rotjtdl Family, a verdict with 
which this writer agrees, 

(6) and (7) Mr< and Mrs, fosieti Startin. Because they con¬ 
sider tlic style cnide and because the sitters were from Long 
Island, ■where they assume Feke spent his younger years; Bolton 
and Binsse date these portraits shortly after 1735, Tlie Long Island 
aignment. of course, holds X)0 water, and the stylistic evidence is 
not clear. In thijf writer's opinion, the pictures are typical of Feke’s 
matum style, Foote dales the pictures 1746. 

(S) and ^9) Air, and Mrs. Tench Francis. Foote dates these 
portraits ‘before 1746 on the grounds that tliey represent the same 
sitters as nnotlier pair of portraits, one signed and riated 1746, 
which make the subjwts seem six or eight years older. When we 
recall haw often sitters are svrorigJy identified bv family tradition 
and how much alike Fcke tended' to make his'pwiple look, this 
evidence seems weak beside the fact that the ixirlraits are linked 
styhstically to Feke’s more mature work, bidesd, Mrs. Francis is 
almost identical in pose with Mrs. William Peters, dated by Foote 
17o0, and by this writer, c. 1746, Bolton and Binsse seem to liave 
regarded the pictures under discussimi as copies of the dated 
Francis portraits, a conclusion ivhich comparison docs not bear 
out. 

(16) Mrs. George Mcdiall. Tliis portrait, which has Ixeen lost, 
w'as attributed to Feke by Foote on tlie basis of a photograph. 
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Estimating the sillers age from her appearance, and ticking it 
likely she %vas painted before her hnsbaods death in 1740, Foote 
dates the picture at live beginning of that year^ Without con* 
sidering the question whether the picture is actually by Fcke, we 
nray state that the arguments given for tlie date are hardly con¬ 
clusive. 

Perhaps a word should be said alTOnt ihe Ftmclfid Lcinihc&fje 
which was l>oiight £ii England by Mrs. L. K. George of Nottingham 
about twenty years ago as a Mori and. SI 10 found on it the initials 
'R.F/ and also, so she stated, Oie signature Tt.Feke/ Esandning the 
picture in 1932, Foote was able to read the initials but not the 
signature. The historj^ of the pfiinting gfX^ no farlher back than 
die dealer from whom it was pureJjased. It h quite out of line in 
subject and* as for os can be told from a pholographj in trciitment 
from all ktiwn W'^^rks by Feke. Only the most careful stylistic 
study or the discovery of new' evidence can aiitheiitic^ite this land¬ 
scape %vilh figures. 

It is possible, of course^ that j^ome of the pictures tlmt are 
similar in style to the Roijall Family may have been painted slightly 
before September 15,1741 ^ when that canvas was completed. And, 
although this has never been suggested, sotue of Fekes mature 
pictures could conceivably have been executed shortly after one 
information al>out him fails in 1750. However, a yea.r or so at 
either end of lus career would be tlie greatest latitude tliat could 
he given for anv of lits known pictures (miless we accept Levinah 
Cock). New ctinvascs tliat would diEinge die verdict may yet be 
found. But until further evidence is presented, it seems safest to 
write Feke^s dates os *active c-1741 to c. 1730.^ 

2. Tlie baby in the Family is painted in an entirely dif¬ 

ferent style from tlic other figirres* Pointing out tliat tlie infant 
specified in the inscription on tlie back of die picture died shortly 
after he was limned. Burroughs suggests that at some biter date 
John Greenwood was commissioned to substitute the portrait of 
another child, then among the Uxong, 

3* At first glance, the Self-Fortmit^ which seems to have been 
painted flatly, appears to be quite different from the FUigg pic¬ 
tures w^hioli show' much of Feke s typical preoccupation with three- 
dimensional shapes. The resulting simplicity has delighted critii:^ 
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who pontiEcate about primitives, and also has inspired the very 
early date to which some writers have assigned the picture. If we 
examine closely, howev'er, w'c will realize tlial this llatitess was not 
created by I'eke, but by some mconjpetent restorer who, in at- 
tcuipting to clean tlve picture, took off the top paint surface 'which 
included the highlights and shadows that give an irnpression of 
depth. That tJiis accident, by reducing detail and exaggerating tlie 
1>asic design, may well bave incretised the picture's appeal to 
tiiodem writers reveals again the quicksands through which 
students of art ore forced to walk. 

4. The Judgment a/ Hete^ites, art illustration for an essay on 

esthetics of tlie same name, ivus published with the essay in 
numerous editions of Sliaftesbmy's That Feke 

copied a print from a book that also contaitted deist philosophy is 
the basis of Carl Bridenbaugli s statement that 'Feke, widely read, 
became interested in deism.* To this Merle Curti adds, *At New¬ 
port the painter Robert Fcke was the center of a group that read 
and discussed dcistic W'ritings. Both authors seent to liave allowed 
Uieir generutizatiom to outrun tlieir facts. 

5. Tlie Whitney Museum of American Art, New York Ci^', 
opened in October, 1&46, the first one-man show of Feke's work 
ever held. Since roughly half of tlie artists known pictures were 
gathered imder a single roof, the exhibition offered an unrivaled 
upportunitv' to make a chranalogical analysis of his work. Using 
his dated canvases us starting-points, 1 have tried to diside Ills 
portraits into groups that were painted at about the same time. 
No attempt has been made to determine the sequence of pictures 
that fall into a single group. The niii^r criteria considered were 
stylistic similarity and the over-all evolution of his teclinique and 
approach; dial portraits of sitters vidio lived close together often 
fefi into Uie same group was a helpful sign. VMien some doubt as 
to the dale of the picture remained in my mind, I added after the 
name of tJie sitter a question mark in brackets, Canvases that were 
not in the exlubition and llms unavailable for detailed comparison 
are not ineluded In making up lliis lust, I have profited from dis¬ 
cussions with Lloyd Goodrich, of the Whitney Museum, who is in 
substantial agreement with my conclusions. 

The following classifications are not put forward as conclusive, 
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but radicr as a preUmiosiy effort to bring order into a chaotic 
situatioru 

Befooe 1741 

Levinali Coch, so-callcd, of Long Island. (?) Call Boberl 
Feeks Cox. (If actually by Fcke.) 

1741 

The HotjaU Familij, of Boston. Coll Harvard University, 
(Signed and dated 1741.) 

Co, 1741 to Ca, 1745 

Fomela Andreics, so-called. (?) Coll ^luseum of Art, Rhode 
Island School of Design. (Considerably repainted.) 

Ileo, /o/ir» Callender^ of Nea'port. CoU. Bh^e Island His¬ 
torical Society. (Signed and dated 174S,) 

Behert Feke. CoU. Henry Wilder Foote. 

Cershom Flagg TV* of Boston. Colt. Henry Wilder Foote, 

Mrs. Cershom Fhtgg JV^ of Boston. ColL Henry Wilder Foote. 

Beo. Thomas Hiscox, of New-port. Coll. Counttts LilsrJo 
Sz^h^nyL (Signed and dated 1745.) 

Afrs, Joseph Wanton, of Newport. (?) CoU. Redwood Library 
and Atlienacinn. 

Co. 1746 

Dr. Fhineas Bond, of Pliiladelphta. CoU. Miss Fanny Travis 
Cochran, 

Tench Francis, of Philadelphia. Coll. Metropolitan Museum. 
(Signed and dated 1746.) 

Miss Mort^ McCaU, so-called, of Philadelphia. CoU. Pemtsyl- 
vanta Academy of Fine Arts. 

Mrs. William reters, of Philadelphia. CoU. Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. 

Edtcard Skifipenj Jr., of Philadelphia. CoU. Edward Shippen 
W’illing. 

Airs, Charts Willing, of Philadelplua. CoU. Edward Shippcu 
Willing. (Signed and dated 1746.) 

Co. 1747 

Ebcncscr Flagg, of Newport. (?) CdlL Countess L4szlo 
Szi^cheuyi. 
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Mrs. Ehenez4^r Flttgg, of Newport. (?} Coll. Counteis Lilsdo 
Szedieoyi 

Gcrshom Flagf/ III, of Newport. (?) ColL Coujitisss Ulszlo 
Szikhinyf. 

St won Psiise, of Newport. (?) Coll. Mr. and Mrs. Myron 
Taylor. 

Cti, 1748 to Cfl. 1750 

Charles Apthorp, of Boston. Cotl. Cleveland Miueum of Art, 
(Signed and dated 1748.) 

Afrs. Chetfks Apthor^i, of Boston, Coil. Mr. and Nfrs. Ben P. E 
Moseley. (Signed and dated 17*18.) 

liaiph Inman, of Cambridge, Ma^s. Coll. William Amory. 

Afrs. Balph /nwian. of Cambridge, Mass.. Coll. Willlain Amory. 

ios'mh .Mnriin, of Long Island and Antigua. CoU. Toledo 
Musexun of Art ( fhere is no reason to Wlieve that the 
landscape background of this picture is bileuded to repre¬ 
sent the Long Lsland shore, since similar conventionalized 
views of buys and hills are found in several other Fekes, 
notably Isaac Whwlouj.) 

Afrs, Smiaii Martin, of Long Island ai\d Antigua. Coll. Detroit 
lt).stitute of .Arts. 

iohn Sott’t?, of Boston. (?) Coll. 1, Webster Eowe, (If iictii- 
ally by Feltc.) 

Richard SallomtaU. of Ilaverbill, Mass, Coll. Mrs, Richard 
.Middlceot Sultonstall. 

Airs. Barlow Trecothick, Coll, ,Mr. and Mrs. Hen P. P. Moseley. 

Unknown Ladtj. Coll. Brooklyn Museum. 

Isaac Wiffslouj, of Boston. CoU. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

6. TIie bust portraits of Hiseox and Callender, typical of Fcke's 
early stjle, were dated by the artist 174'5; Tench Fraticis and Mrs, 
U/fflng, exemplifying tlio new mode, 1748. At the very outside, 
they could Inive been paiuted a year and three quarters apart. 
Mow may we explain the great change that bad taken place? 

Feke, who earned his living at times as a sailor, may have made 
a brief visit abroad - perluips to London - In the intcrtei, yet wc 
do not have to postulate such & quick trip to explain his new style. 
He had brought the rudiments of it to Smibeirt's studio; be was now 
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getting back on his own track. His mitture work is closest to 
Ciighsh practice in composition, a matter that wultl be conned 
from engravings. Tliose otlier skills which he wonki have had to 
laam from actnal contact English pictures are Jess conspicu- 
OMS. 11 is metliods of putting on paint, of coloring, of achieving 
tile round were still primitive according to European standards, 


CILVFTEll SEVEN 

1. \\Tienever we have documents expressing appreciation of the 
work of Colonial painters, we find tlie artists being admired be¬ 
cause tlicir achievements were less the result of training than of 
natural genius. Tliis point of view, of course, made a virtue out 
of necessity^ it rcSccted tlie actual plight of tlie American artists* 
Did it also reflect the rom!mlic theory which glorified children of 
nature uns^joilcd by niari-ntade conventions, that tlieory which fs 
behind so much of our present luve for ‘American primitives? 
llje documents are not full enough to give us an answer. His¬ 
torically, such a iXJirtt of x-iew would liave been possible in the 
middle eighteenth century, for the conceptinii of tire ‘noble savage* 
was one of the inatiy manifestations of tl^e bourgeois revolt against 
the tnstitotinds of the aristocrats. Indeed, it was a necessary 
corollary of the Luw-Clmrcli doctrine of 'the priesthood of all 
believers.' When Rousseau publislied it m 1749, he was espressing 
a \videspread emotional attitude. 

2. Even today. Colonial portraits are often valued by tiseir 
owners primarily for tlieir dynastic associatfoiis. When tliis writer 
communicated with the possessors of the early monuments of our 
art, their courteous answers were sometimes interlarded witli un¬ 
complimentary comments on the pictures. One gentleman replied 
to iny recpiest th.it I be allowed to examine a portrait, T cannot 
assure yfui that the picture fs worth the journey,' Another geiitte- 
man confided, 'An Itallun who s.iw this picture once said to me, 
"[ wish your American artist Imd taken a few lessons in painting 
ID Italy and nndar those drcuinstances would have done inudi 
better wwk." ’ 

3. Emmons' portraits were discussed in Chapter Two. 
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4, Since cLapIcr deals with the subject and landscape piiitil- 
ing of tlie entire Colonial period;! artisi's ^nre menfioned who have 
not yet btren discussed in detud. We shall meet again West, 
Copley. Badger, Greenwood, and die Pellimiis. 

following alphabetical list of the more important Colonial 
painters speciBcs the subject matter wliicJi we know eacli one to 
have depicted. Tlie reader will observe tJiat those who left full 
autohio^^phica] statements (Pcale, West) or who udivertised itt 
tlie newspapers (C, puyekinck; G. Hes.sc‘!ius; P. Pelham; Remick; 
Hoberts; Theus; Williams) can be shown to have engaged in many 
mure kinds of pidnting dmn artists for wliont we have no such 
sources of mformatron. We are forced to rely, for facts about 
many painters, on tlie chance discovery of some letter or entry in 
an account book. The identity of Joseph Bkickbimi, for tiistalice, 
IS an almost complete m>'steiy; thus we con only prove him to luive 
been a portraitist. It may he laid dowm tis a general rtite that the 
mora written information we have alxiut an artist, the more various 
is the subject matter in which we can sliow him to have been en- 
gaged. Fiirther discoveries about Amertcon art must strengthen 
my case, because when no documents exist the argument auto¬ 
matically goes against the contention that pictures other than 
portraits were common. 

Badger, Joseph, Portraits and hgure pieces. 

Blackburn, Joseph. Portraits. 

Bridges, Cliarlcs. Portraits mid heraldry. 

Cooper, J. Pictures of historical and idlegoiicajl personages, and 
perhaps portraits. 

Copley. Jolui Singleton, Portraitsi religions, historical, and alle¬ 
gorical subjects; figure piece (Nun htj Candleli^hty, anatom- 
icol und oLlier dnjwirigs. 

Duyckinck, Evert I. Referred to in rifcoids a.s limner, painter, 
glacier, and burner of glass. Engra^-ed .imis on windows and 
painted tlicm on fire buckets, 

I>uyckinck, CerEirdus. Advertised 'all maimer of painting work 
done,' His business consisted of 'iinming, painting, varnish¬ 
ing. japanning, gilding, glazing, and sOvering of looking 
glasses.' His sign sliowed two citpids. 
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Emmons, Nathaniel. 'Faces, rivers, banks, rural scenes, and imi¬ 
tations of works of ilrt.* 

Feke, Robert Portraits. Copitfd TJw Uidgnient of Hercules horn 
a print, A Pliiladelpbiu diarLst saw ‘several pieces and faces 
of bis painting." Possibly painted a scene of pirates on a rooky 
seacoast found in England. 

[^oster, Joliii. Known as a painter, but his only certain works 
are engravings. His prints include a portrait, a map, coats of 
arms, decorative designs, and perhaps a view of Boston, 

Greenwood, John. Apprenticed to Thomas Johnston, engraver, 
printer, designer of graves tones, pain ter of houses, fire buckets, 
ships, and almost cert airily portraits. Greenwood made por¬ 
traits, a view of Yale with genre elements, a genre figure piece, 
and, in the \Vest Indies, a piiinting of sea captains at a party. 

Hesselius, Custavus. Portraits, rt:iigious and allegorical com¬ 
positions. Advcrti.sed with Jolin ’Winter ‘painting done in the 
best manner,,.. vis, coats of arms drawn on coardies, chaises, 
etc., or any kind of ornament,s; landskips, signs, sliow-boards, 
ship and house painting, gilding of all sorts, writing in gold 
and color, old pictures cleaned and mended, etc.’ Made 
musical instrntnents. 

Hesselius. John. Portraits. 

Johiiston. Henrietta. Pastel portraits. (No documents of any 
sort refer to her work.) 

Kiihu, Jnstis Englclmrdt. Portraits are known. His inventory 
mentions ‘seventeen pictures and landskips’ and a coat of arms. 

PeaJe, Charles Willson. We shall deal here only with Peaie’s 
activities during the years before tie sailed to England in 1766. 
He painted ^lortraits, landscapes, signs, coach^ political 
banners, likenesses of towns and ships, miniatures, copies of 
paintings and pritits, figure pieces. ILc also engaged in such 
trades as saddling, watch-making, brass-founding, stlversraith- 
ing, and coHcb-muking. Re probably worked in wateroolors 
ns U'cil as oil. 

Pelham, Peter. Painted portraits. Engravcrl portraits and a map. 
Advertised that lie taiiglit, along w^th dancing and arithmetic, 
etc., ‘painting upon glass and all sorfe of needle work.’ 

Remiek, Christian. Advertised 'he performs all sorts of drawing 
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in water colors^ such as scu pieces, perspective views, geO' 
graphical phms of harbors, scacoasts, etc, — Also colors pic¬ 
tures to the life, and draws coats of arois/ Made Inodscapes 
with genre elements, 

Roberts, Bishop. Advertised portraits, engraving, heraldry, 
house painting, landscapes, dra\vings of houses in colors and 
India ink. 

Stnibert, Johii, Portraits, copies of Old-World materpicces, land¬ 
scapes, satirical genre, ruins and iico<rtassical subjects, platrs 
for architecture. 

Smith, Thomas. Portraits. His self-portrait has a sea hattle in 
the background. (Tltcrc is only one brief docutuentary men¬ 
tion of this pail iter.) 

Theus, Jereniiaii, -Advertised portraits, laiidskips of all sizes, 
crests and coats of amis for coaclies and cliaises ’ Kept a draw¬ 
ing school wliere "every branch of the art will Be taught with 
great exactness,' 

Watson, John. Portraits and tniagiiiative figures In oil. Draw¬ 
ings of such subjects as Hercules, Homer, long-dead Idngs, 
sstints, duchesses, etc. 

West, Benjamin, During his .American period he made portraits, 
landscapes, a seascape, 77ie Deafit of Socrates, caricatures, 
pictures of birds and Hovvers, various subject pictures, and 
signs. 

Williams, William, Portraits, conversation pieces, history, sign 
jiainting, lettering, landscai>es, 'cow pieces,' Ciuicatures. 
theatrical scenery- Taught 'llie different branches of draw’ing 
and to sound tlie Hautboy, German, and common flutes.* 
Novelist, poet, and biographer. 

Wollaston, John, Portraits. 

6- When discovered quite recently by a Philudclplna dealer, the 
landscape was attributed to West on the basis of a description 
published by his biographer, Galt, of his second oil painting; The 
artist composed a landscape, which comprehended a picturesque 
view of a river, with vessels on the water, catde pasturing on the 
banks.' If the picture ts rightly identified, it was painted directly 
after tlie Landscape xvith Cow we have just discussed, a phenom- 
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euon difQcult to explain^ since it is iiiueli more sopliisticated. 
StvlUticoIly the pictures seem to have little relattonsliip. Indeed, 
it iiruv he questionetl whether Galt*s description really fits this 
picture; there b only oi»e IxKit, for instance, and it is relatively 
inconspicuous. Tliat a good proportion of llic landscapes of the 
Colonial period sliowetl river scenes seems likely, since such pic¬ 
tures were specifically mentioned iii Euutious ohituary and rivers 
were a stock derice in portrait backgrounds, 

7. That landscape views, as opposed to representations of cities, 
were only engraved at the end of the Colonial period docs not 
mean that they were not painted at an earlier date. A representa¬ 
tion of a fami^r v'alley, or one of the ‘perspcctiv'e \iews of geotle- 
men'’s estates^ so often adv'ertised, would find a local purchaser, but 
would not jiitercst a large number of people. Before Aniertcao 
scenery cxiuld become popular, goo<l roads w^ere necessary. That 
great natural w'onder, Niagara Palls, was, it is true, engrav'cd when 
only a few people had seen it, but less flamljoyaut subjects had to 
be familiar before they could achieve a large sale. During most 
of die Colonial period pjoph* iiimnully traveled from city to city 
by sea. Perhaps it is not a coincidence that many Colonial views 
show the land as it appeared from the w'ntcr. 

S. In 1735 and 1737, Bishop Robert.^ advertised many kinds of 
painting in the .Sfitdii Carolitio Gazi’ite* Tlic View of Ofutrleston 
is hb Only known picture. After his deatl) in tihoul l i40, hb wife, 
Mary Iloberts. curried on his business, 

9. Christian Remick was I jorn ut Eastham, Massachusetts, in 1726. 
A sailor, who hiicame » muster mariner, he serv'cd on privateers 
during the Revolution, He was alive ill 1when his fattier died, 
hot that b our la.si reference to him. It is an interesting comment 
on natlureilrsm at the time of tlie Revolution that wlieii Remick 
advertised his depictions of the landing of the British troops, he 
wrote himself down, not as an .American, hut as "late of Spidn.* He 
clearly thought that a foreign address would contribute to hb pres¬ 
tige as an artist. Let us remeniljer that eien if an artist boasted in 
hb advertisements of a EurO|>can connection, he might really be 
native bom, 

10. The drinking scenes, amusingly enough, have survived in 
some (juiuitlty because they took on the nature of portraits. 
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Usually, each tippler is identified, either on tlie picture or by 
'family tradition/ 


CllAFTEK EIGHT 

L As will be pointed out inCbapter Eleven, West's devdopment 
was excqptional in many particulars. Tlius wo may not assmne that 
his biography was typical of Colonial painters. 

2. The date at which The }oun\til of Lletoellyn Pentose was 
written, as well as the question wliether it was finLshed in England 
or America, has been discussed by this writer in his article The 
Amazing William Williams (see reference notes). 

3. In his novel, Williams (ATOte: TTherE were here two sorts of 
lizards, with which 1 was at times greatly amused. One of these 
freejuented the rocks above high water mark, and contimy to all 
others I have seen, had their tails in curls on their backs. They 
Were of a yellow brown, beautif ully mottled with dark spots, and 
carried their heads quite erect, like little dogs; and they w^re 
seldom above five inches in length. Being acquainted with their 
manners, many times have I seated mysdf to watch them. First, 
three or four of them would come round me, look me in tlie fac e, 
and if I began to whistle, would first turn tlieir heads to one side’ 
and then to other, and listen very attentivdy; yet if I offered to 
stir, they were so alert as to be off in a moment. 1 could never, by 
any contrivance^ catch one of them alive." 

4* See Chapter Seven. 


CHAPTER KINE 

l. Although it is dear that Copleys birthday was July 3, some 
writers give the year as 1737, some as 1738. In using the later date, 
I am following what seems to be the most auUientic evidence, a 
letter from tlie artist liimself, dated September 12, 1768, io wliich 
he states that he was tli^ twenty*cight years old. All the evidence 
pointing to the year lr37 is based on documents written after 
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Copley's death. For a complete discussion of this matter^ as well 
as the fate of Copley’s father, sec Foote's article, 'Wlien was 
Copley Bom?' in the New England Qtiarterltj, 1937< Tliiit he was 
bom in America is Implied in all known documents, mcluding the 
artist's outj letters. 

2. While a portrait of a famous Londoner could he sold all over 
England, a famous Bostonian would hardly t^r know*!] in Philadel¬ 
phia. Similarly, few (‘>>loniat scents oi events had much meaning 
outside of ihcir immediate geographic region. More unity of in¬ 
terest, niore effective lines of communication, were needed liefore 
tire Colonies could support engravers. 

3, L’A^airc Wetstced is one of the most heated controversies 
in the field of early American painting; over it frieodsht|» have 
been lost and reputations dangled in the balance. No one denies 
tiic authenticity of the eiigniviiig with its inscription: 'J. S. Copley 
Piut cl fecit.' 'The trouble is causetl by a paintmg in the Massachu- 
setLs Historical Socieh' which, altliough not identical, is so close 
to (lie print that it might well be the canvas front which it was 
taken. In their book on Copley, which has made so many im¬ 
portant contrihutions to scholarship, Barbara Neville Parker and 
Anne BoUhtg Wheeler point out that there are records of another 
early portrait of Welsteed which has been lost. This, titey argue, 
must have been the origiiml for the engraving, Itecause X-rays of 
the existing painting show that 'tlie brush-strokes ore not Copley's. 
Secondly, tlie eiigravittg and the oil are not the same,' Since 
\\'clstced died two years before Copley's engraving was published, 
the authors suggest that Copley, unable to draw from life, used 
the existing portrait as a source for his own painting frorn which he 
then made his print. 

By postulating that the painting Copley made as a motlel for his 
engraving was a somewhat slavish copy of a painting by aiiotlier 
hand, the authors attempt to explain die differences in composition 
lietweeii the Welsteed print and such oil paintings as the Manns. 
Yet we cannot escape the fact that Copley was willing to publish 
.as bb own work a product sharply at variance with W’hat we now 
regard os hb early manTiCT. wiietlier in lib searcii for a personal 
style, the youngster might not have varied hb brush strokes as 
well, and thus be the author of the Massachusetts Historical 
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Society portrait, is a question tlial Ls exbroniely diflioolt to luwwer 
wdth any Siiality. Uoti! furlii^r evidence is nneartlied, the line of 
caution is perhaps to follow i’arker and Wheeler in questioning 
tlui painting. 1 atn not conv'inced that wo can altogcllier rule it out 
as a work by Copley. Tlie authors have been unable to attrihuto it 
to any otlier Boston painter. 

'I. Burrouglis and Ilagcn both state tliat filter a little while 
Copley becairie the teacher and Blackburn the pupil. In support 
of this theory, they state tliat BLickbrnn’s later American work 
shows a greater plasticity tluin his earlier. Thus Copley, so Hagen 
%vTites, ‘was the first artist in America who molded the style of an 
English painter In the Aiiiericat) traditkm.' 

It seems to me that tiie poijit can only be deiuoustrated by inak> 
ing a selection from Blackburn's pictures, fixing on the least plastic 
of his early work and the most plastic of his kuer. An over-all 
summary of Blackburn s output, sucli as is made possible by the 
file of pliotographs at the Frick Library, indicates that Blackburn 
varied in plasticity frotn picture to picture, moving through the 
same range during all his American years, I can see no ccrtiiin 
progressiom And never did the English artist take the problem 
as seriously as Copley was already beginning to do before Black- 
bimi reached Bostoit. Such portraits as Mrs. Jomiban Simpson, 
which is cited as Blackbum's high point iu plMticity, have depth 
from tlie near shoulder to the far side of the tieek. The rest of the 
tiodies are lost, giving them a curious on-thc-half-sliell effect. Till 
the end of bis Anieriean career, Blackburn w as an artist of formula 
svho studied nature only at second hand. 

We have no certain twidence about Blackburn's life before lie 
turned up in Bemiuda during 1752, altliough a word-of-inouth 
‘family tradition’ states that he had come from England. Such gaps 
in knowledge open the svay for speculation, in a lustory of Con- 
uecticut art published in 1879, II. \V, I'rcndi suggested mtJSt tenta¬ 
tively that Jonathan («fc) Blackbum miglit have Wii sou and pupil 
to Christopher Blackbum, described as an itinerant Comiecticut 
Fac'e-pointer. This tlieoiy, long considered discredited, has recently 
bf?en rcrived by lliat outstanding expert on English art, C, H. 
Collins Baker. His argument runs that since Blackbum was a more 
primitive artist than the leading London practitionm, it is logical 
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to regard lum as au iodigenous American product. But when 
Mr. Baker risks whether Blackburn's earliest ^own work is uiore 
in line with primitive American portraiture, or more consistent 
with the actual London tradition of Jouatlran Bicliardsoii and 
Tliomus Fludson/ he is leaving out a third alternative wliich is 
probably the riglit one. Indeed, Mr Baker seems to have fallen 
into the age-old pitfall of English art schokrship, the assumption 
that tirere was tio place in England but London, and no place in 
London but the court. lie has not consider ekI the possibility that 
Blackburn was a provincial English viwkman. There can be no 
doubt that the painter’s stjle had litde if any relationship to die 
Coimecticut work of the preWous generation. \\'e must, however, 
thank Mr. Baker for correcting the tendency of American scholars 
to make Blackburn a pupil of Hudson’s, and for cogent comments 
on the work of other New England artists of the time, 

5. nesearch into early American pastel work has been almost 
completely ignored. Major discoveries may lie in wait for die 
scholar who will undertake the necessary cxploratious. 

6. Copley was to write Benjamin W^est in 1766, “1 shad be glad 
fifj when you write me next you will be more explicit on the article 
of crayons, and why you disapprove the use of Uiem, for I think my 
best portraits [arc] done in that way.' It is Iiard to agree with this 
evaluatiOD. Copley's pastels are agreeably colore<l and decorative; 
they show virtuosity in die depiction of textures; yet they lack the 
rock-ribbed strengtirtliat makes his oil painting really great. Prob¬ 
ably they were a pleasure to make, because they al toiled the artist 
to escape from die coiivoludODs of his temperament into sometliing 
that approached facility. But this wa.s uot really an advantage. As 
Copley wrote on another occasion, his picture were almost alivays 
good In propordciTi to the ammmt of time he spent on them. 

CfLVPTEB TEN 

1. From Copley's correspondence we infer that be bad access 
during liis American years to the following books on art (no edi¬ 
tions are specified; page numbers r^er to the Copley-Pelhmn 
Letters)i 
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(a) Du Fresiioy» CljariRs Alphonse, De Arte Crephiea, almost 
certainSy in translation (p. 170)* (t) De Piles, Roger, The Art of 
Painting (p, 170). (c) Walpole, Horace, Anecdotes of Pairtting in 
Englaml (p. 171), (rf) Webb, Daniel, into the Beauties 

of Pain/fitg (p. .303). (e) A l>uok of engravings of antique statues 
accompanied by their measuTements (p. 338). (/) A voUinte of 
engravings after Italian masters (p. 24a), 

Copleys own art cotlt?ctian contaiued; (ri) A painted figure of 
Diana (pp. 240-41). (b) Some drawings by Aibonius in bister 
(p, 346), (c) A group of 'Academy figures’ on p.aper. Two of these, 
one show'ing a man pulling oij a rope, were much iu Poussin's 
manner (pp. 240, 339). (d) A picture representing 'a ludy in car 
of sliepherd or nymph' (p. 299). (c) Raphael’s cartoons (p. 299). 
(f) A small head of Saint John. Copley was to write from Parma 
in 1775 that it w’as a detail from a Holy Family by Titian in the 
palace of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 'Its general effect [is] just 
what Utiano is. Perlmps it may have been an original sketch by 
Titian for the picture’ (pp. 340-41). (g) In 1771, Copley sold a 
‘Dutch picture* for half a guinea (p. 125). 

lu trying to describe European art in his letters from abroad to 
Henry Pelham, Copley mentioned tine following paintiu^ or on- 
gravings that w-ere available in Roseod: (a) Smibert's copies of 
Van Dyck's Cardijuil Bnii/ioDg/ioj Poussin’s Sdpioi Raphaels ildtj 
Family; aud Titian's Venus and CupuL (See Chapter Five, note3,) 
(h) 'Mrs. Sidley's picture at Captain Phillips', which, by the way, 
I believe the face to be painted by Van Dyck's hand by what I 
have seen here' (p. 210), (c) Some prints after pauittog? by 
Rubens at tlie Luxembourg Gallery (pp. 249-50)* (d) A painting 
of Tan and Sirinks at Mr. Cliardoii's,’ Related to Rubens (p. 230). 
(e) A head of (or by) Van Dv*ck at Mrs. Hancock’s, which gave an 
idea of bubeiLs’s flesh tones but was too raw in color (pp. 230-51). 
(/) Prints after Raphael belonging to Mr. Creenleaf (p, 299). (g) 
'A little Jesus in the Madonna's lap' at Mr* Chardon’s* Painting 
(p. 334). (h) An engraving of a Titian Venus at Florence* Copley 
also mcntjoTis a copy of thus picture by West, but, since he is not 
sure Pelliam has seen it, it may have been sent to Bostoo after 
Copley's departure (p. 333). 

In 1771, Copley made a trip to New York, wdiere he saw; {a) 
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Statues of die King and Pitt. 1 thought them both good statues’ 
(p. 117). (h) Two portraits by West {p. 126). (e) A mmiature 
of Governor Marttu by Miers (p. 134). 

Traveling on to Philadelphia, be saw at William Allen’s a fine 
copy of the Titiano Venusi and [a] Hohj Famlltf as Urge as life 
from Correggio; and four other half'teugths of single figures as 
targe iis life: one a fiaint Cecilia, uii Hernias with John Baptists 
UciuJ, Venus Lamenting o\>er tJus Body of Adonis, and I think a 
l^iobe, I cannot be certain.' The copies after Titian and Correggio 
were a revelation to him in their use of color. 'On oirr return we 
saw several pictures at Brunswick. I have no doubt they are by 
Van Dyek. The date is 1628 ou one of tlieiu. They were painted 
in HolUnd’ Copleys w'illitigness to venture attribution is amusing 
when we recall that his familiarity with Van Dycks work was 
based on wTitten descriptions. Coimoisseurshjp was eas^' ia those 
days! 

2. There is evidence that towurd the end of Copley's American 
career, Henry PeOiam helped him with his pictures, probably 
painttog in the backgrounds. 

S. Tluit the social position of sfiversmitbs was much less high in 
England than in America is sJiown by I'auny Burneys best-s^ing 
novel Eocfimi (ITTB) in which she casts her ^mlgur^ bourgeois up¬ 
start as a silversmith. 

4. In the ITTOs, Joseph Wright of Derby exhibited at the 
Society of Artists (but not at the Koval .Academy which had then 
been founded) paintings of blacksmiths' shops and iron forges. 

5. Copley, of course, was a much more skillful painter than 
West had been wlicii lie left Philadelphia. However, tliis does 
not destroy our argument, since even Oiplcy could have worked 
in a .style more in keeping with fashionable British canons. 

6. Copley's analysis of the attitude of the Bostonians refers, of 
course, to that part of society from which his clients come. This 
did not include the burly apprentices and stevedores who mude up 
Sam Aflams' "trained mob,‘ but it did include Sam Adams. A 
statistical analysis of Copley's sitters show's that they were divided 
about evenly between Whigs and Tories. Although, as we look 
back tiirou^i the mist of years, it seems that tlic Loyalists and the 
Kcv'oluliouaries were sborplv divided, at the time the lines of 
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division were neitlier clear nor rigid. Many a man agreed in part 
with both groups, and took his eventual position beliind the barri¬ 
cades only after long soul-searching, and perhaps because of the 
expediency of the moment. Copley's ow« position was, as ^vc shall 
see:, non-partisan. Plenrv PelJiam objected to the early invasions 
of the rights of the Ccneml Assonblyj be made an engraving of 
The Boston Masacre; but in the end ho sided with the Tories. 

7* The case of Benjamin tVesl, W'lio had remained io London 
to become w'orId-fainous, undoubtedly uifluenced tliis point of 
view. 


CHAPl’iilit ELEVEN 

1. It is true tliat after an artist achieved a local reputation, some 
owmers of pictures sometimes invited him to admire tlieir posses¬ 
sions, or even sent him old paintings to restore. This haphazard 
method was, of course, no substitute for an art museum or an 
annual exhibition which artists could vLsit at w'ill. Even today, 
wTien w'itidows are Lirge and electricity gives a thousand times the 
radiance of candles, it is ustiully very- (lilficult to get enough light to 
study a picture liung on a private wall Paintings have to be taken 
down if they arc to be examined to any purpose, a maneuver whicli 
rarely finds favor with the housewife. 

2. If writers are correct in identifying luin with the Robert Feke 
who was bom in Oyster Bay, Feke, tlie painter, was the son of a 
landowner who was a stmi-professiouat preacher. He w*ould thus 
have been bom into the gentry, and be an exception to the rule 
I liave just propomidecL However, the painter's Oyster Bay origin 
has not been proved. 

3. Several p;iiiiters, in addition to Peale, returned fmm Euixipeaii 
studies before the Colonial period ended. They include; Matthew 
Pratt (1734-1805. returned 176S); Henry Benhridge (1744-1S12, 
returned 1770); and Abroliam Detanoy (c. 1740-e. 17S6, returned 
1767), Since in every case their most interesting work was done 
after their foreign excursions, 1 sliall not discuss them in this 
volinne. 

4. Whatev'cr may ha^ e been the situation tn regard to folk tunes. 
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printed European coEnpositions filled the ColonLils self’C'onscjoiis 
musical needs so well tliat when Francis Hopldnspn (1737-91), who 
was also an amateur poet and painter, published his Seoen Songs 
for the U&qmcofd in 17SS, he was able to claim that he was 'the 
first native of the United States who has produced a musical com- 
j>usidoii/ 

The sculpture of Colonial America U a field wide open for study, 
yet the major outlines seetn clear. Although early gravestone-cut- 
ters crated itiajestic monunicHits* the sty!© dctericJ3r»ited ill the 
eighteenth century as o. growing %vofldliuess miido death less an 
apotheosis than an imfortunate fact to be ign«5red. Wood-cjirvets 
fasliioued figureheads and other ship decorations in the early 
eigliteonth ts;utury\ but no esamples have bccu identified that pre¬ 
date the Revolution, and tlie first carver koown to have^esetended 
his trade to the making of statues w^as WilHani Ruis!i (l^olJ"lS33)^ 
whose preser\'ed svt>rP^alls io the Federal period. Tlie architcc- 
ttiral carving that Ijecame increasingly popular throughout the 
eighteen til centuiy does not seem to have fostered independent 
monuments. 

Sculpture was not in these days an intiinute art. No EngHshman 
or American, would have conuniissiojied. his daughters head in 
marble for the mantelpiece. (Mlnndures were made in wax, but 
that is another story.) ^Hie order of the (by \vas heroic statues of 
the temporal great to be used os public monuments. Op until the 
Revolution,^ the persons considered griuid enough for such depio 
tion were not the little Colonial governors who came and went, nor 
yet ricli merchants whose battlt^ield w^as tlie couiiting-liouse^ J^ven 
American generals, like the victors of Lonisburg, iie^ er aspired to 
anything more impressive llian f^ilHength poitraits. American 
statues represented English kuigs or English statesmen^ Since 
these towering figures never set foot on American soU, it was only 
logical to Imve their likencsises made abrcKtd. Tlic statues of 
George HI and Pitt that Copley admired in New York were by 
tlic oflSctal royal fashioner of nionumeitts, Joscpli Wilton (172^ 
1803). The rbe of American sculpture had to await the risie of 
indigenous heroes. 

5w It is* of oQurse^ impossible to state accurately what part of 
the camings of stich artists os Badger or Blackburn came from 
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painting picturesp However^ the proportion w^uld not have to be 
very high to put them in the same eeonDmIc position as many ol 
PUT be«t contemporar}' [>aiiUers. During 1944, Americas leading 
artists made only twenty-seven per cent of their incorne from the 
sale of art. 

6- In tny New Bottled for OJd Wine; American Artisan, Ama¬ 
teur, and Folk Painting,* in ArUlques (New York. XU, 1942, pp. 
246-49]p I pointed out that a major difference hetu-een the Colonial 
portrait painters and tlie so-called 'primitive' portraitists of the 
nineteenth century was that the former were tlie leading artishf of 
their place and timet while the latter worked for the poorer classes 
in the same environment which supported artists both more pros¬ 
perous and more conventionally skilled. 




Ticts jMBUOCRAPinf lists important publications tliat deal wilb American 
CokMud paiuting iti general 1 have follcpwed cacb reference with a few 
seMences in which 1 have attrsnptcd to idiafacteria© the Erook in a 
manner that will increase its usefulness to noTHspe cia I L s ts* 

Monograplis on mdividual artists will be died in the Sonree Hefefences. 
I have not attempted to annotate such references, since the task would 
require a volume in itself, and since I assume that these specialized 
studies wOl pninarily tw used by sdiolais who are familiar enough with 
the held to make tb^ own evaluations. 

Art in Arnericyi fnm l&Mi to JS65; An Jfliaffnlfsd Guide jot a Natimwl 
Radio Broaikaat. Chicago, 19H An excellent brief summary. 

Bdch, Edwin Swift. Art in Amorfen Before the Revolution; Address be- 
fate the Society of Coionwf Wory fn the Comtnantceolth of Fennsyf* 
Cfinia. N.p. 1908 l Tliis brief account amazingly well-informed for its 
ajid contains odd bits ot infonnation (or misinformation). 
Barker, Virgil. A CrUicat Introdvctioa to American Fainting. New York, 
19G1. The short section on Colotaal painting in this pamphlet is full 
of interesting ideas and conclusions, altiiough somewhat marred by 
tbc acceptance as key pictures of canvases no longer considered valid. 
Baylcy, Frank W„ Fioe Cofonto/ Artists of New Enghtmi Boston, 1929. 
A picture book dealing with Badger, Blackburn, Copley, Feke^ and 
Smibert. Useful, but all tlie attributions may not be accepted with- 
out que!ftlOTkp 

Bayley, Prank W.. Little fCncicn Early Amcrkian Fortwrif Fofnten, 
ncks. 1-4. Boston, n-d. These little pamphlets, although Inief and out 
of date, sometimes contain bits of infoimotioji about ohsciiic painters 
that cannot he found hi more obvious sources. 

Bolton. Charles Knowles, Portmiis of the Founders, 3 vok. Boston. 
1019-2B. This valuable reference t>ook lists portraits of individuals 
who came to America before 1701. The illustrations are often cut 
dowm to show only die face, wlide little attempt Is made to identify 
artists or dieck traditional attributionsw 
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BmrougtutT Akn, Umners mid Likcwitses, Cambridge, ^f^sadllli£ett^ 
l&30i GKing more £pae« to Colonial painting tlian aay other gcmeniJ 
history^ tins V'olume is detailed and provcPcatiVe, yet many of its 
|iidgQieiit$ am open to questinnu In later publications^ Mr. Burroogbi 
has revised some of tbenr 

Dovv, George Francis, The Arts {ind Crafts in New Er^flandy 170^l-17f5. 
TopsGeld* Massachusetts^ 1927, An invaluable coni[:>endlnm of adver¬ 
tisements and artlctcs published in early newspaj^rs* 

Dunlap, William, History of rhe ami PTOgres^ of the Arts of Design 
fn f?ie UnUeii States,, £ vols. New York, 1S;M. TliLs is the basic semrcc 
for Araeriean art betwt^en 17(50 and Dunlap ceUeeted miieh 

niaterial about ^Vest and Copley; lie way familiur with tlie reputation 
of John Watson; he discussed Smibert. Coiicemhig other Colonia! 
painlcrs he seeiired Utticn if any, tnfonnxitfoii. The limitations of his 
monumentut work remained tho limitations of all histories of Ameri- 
cun art until well into tile tw^entietb century^ when at last scholars 
undertook independent m^cstigations into the beginnings of Our 
painting. A new edition, edited additions by Frank W. Bay ley 
and diaries E. Goodspeed, wjis pubhslied in tliree volumes {Boslon» 
ISIS). The book was slightly cut and the editors' additions, nltliough 
often of gri?at va!iit\ are sometimf!^ inoccimite. Unless Otherwise 
stated^ the page references I give are to ilie original edition. 
Eielding, Mantle, Dictionary 0 / American Painters^ Sculptors^ and Eri- 
gravers. Pbiladelpliia, 1026, A iisefid biographical dicti(inarj\ m need 
of revision, 

FlMTier, James Tliotnas, Amenta s Old Masters. New York, 1&30. Ac- 
conuis of West, Copley, Stuart, and Charles Wiilson Peale- 
f rick Art Haferettte Tibrary^ The tiles of this institution coii 5 titut 0 the 
most important single source on American Colonial pamting. Photo¬ 
graphs of almost all early portraits and of many early mibjeet pictures 
may be found tliere, glued to mounts on the back of which is epitomised 
what is known about the pictures. Olteii the Gpiuions of esperts like 
WiUiatd Sawitzky are given. Tlie Frick Ltlnarj^ also possesses a full 
collection of books deoUng directly with American pflintuig, 
Gottesman, Bita Suswxiu, The Arts ami Crafts in New York, ir3S-J77^S, 
New liork^ 193^4 An invaluable compendium of iidvertisements and 
articles fii rurtt^ipapers. 

Hagen, Oskar, 71w Birth of the Ametiam TtudUion of Art. New Y*ork 
and Loudon, 1940. A student of European art, Mr. Hagen discusses 
the beginnings of American painting on a basis of theor>^ be tends to 
ignore factual scholarship. Unfortunately, the held is not well enough 
ctiltivated to permit of this approach. Only in the few w^hen the 
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material available to bim was both voluminqus and sotind are his 
condtistona valid. Hts tendency to break with liistorjcal reality was 
further encouraged by his d^ire to prove u thesis* laamcty* lh$it 
American artt in contradistincbon to British, was do^vniight, direct, 
dcmocTAtEC. Documents and pictures were accepted or rejected in 
relatton to their value in proving this iissiiniption. Tlicre are some 
good passages in ibis hook, but it cannot be Teoommerided to readere 
who are not familiar enough with the field to separate Mr, Hagen’s 

sheep from ha goats, v i tone 

Isham, Siimiiel, Tbc Uistory of Anteriesn Paintmg. New York, lytte, 
Although a generation old, this Iwok remains the best onc-voltime 
history of American painting, U is, bcrtvever, quite iniidoquate on the 
Colonial period, since the author made use of few other sources than 

Dunlap. „ 

La FoUette, Suzanne, Art In Ameriea. New York and Londnn, 1923. 
Miss l.a FolleHe’s acenuut of lire Colonial period ts interesting and 
closely reasouetl. altliough in need of revision and espaiision to bring 
it up to date. 

Lee, Cutbbert, Early AmeTiean Portrait Painter$; The Fourteen Pnn- 
cipui Earliesl Nalioe~Born Painters, New Haven, 1929. Agreeable 
essays oit painters active during the three quarters of a century after 
1749. The illustrations are of very high quality, 

Mather, Frank Jewett, jr.. 'Colonial Poftraiture; in Tfie Fffgeont of 
Atmrico, XII, pp. 4-13 l New Haven. 1927. This brief introdudoiy 
account contains interesting coiiuiienl and many illirstrelioijs, but is 
marred bv tbc reUajice on die dubious attributions so rife in the 

1920s. ' , t , 

.Morgan, John Hill, Early Amerltan Fafatem. Jiiujtfraft'd by Examples 
in the CoJfection of the Neto York Uistortail Society, .New York, 
1921. This useful book refers specifically, but not esdnsivdy, to 
New Yiirk palmers^ 

New Jersey Historical Records Project. Works Progress Admiuistiatlon, 
1440 Early Ameritan Portrait Artists. Newark, 1940. Cnmpiled under 
the direction uf George C. Groc'o. Jr., this mimt^graphed biogmpLital 
dictionary is of die greatest value, although readers must be warned 
to look out for misprints. The New York Hislorieal Society is en¬ 
gaged in enlarging and correcting tilts work for eventiial publication 
fn ordliiuty book farm, 

Fhiludelpliia .Mutduni of Art, C-iia/ogue of Exhibit ion of Portrei/s by 
Early Ameripofi Artists . . . Collected by 'Ihomas B. CktrLe. Ptiila- 
delidiia, 192«. Although the Clurke Collectiou contained many flue 
pictures, others of dubious antheiitidty have been the must fertile 
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single sotirce of irtror in tJie field of emly Amcsricaii painiirig^ A» 
William SftwiUky aitd cthere have pointed out, pictures which buve 
passed through this cotlcciion, especially if they are signed and doted^ 
should be carefully cliccked before they are accepted at face value, 
tVime, Alfred Cos, Tk(^ Aff$ ond Ci^fts in MutifLind^ ond 

SoutJi CoTotir^j^ J^22■^17S5^ The ^VaJpoIe ScKiety^ lffil9i Au invaluable 
compendium of gleanings from newspapers. 

Stunt Gfludena, Hemcr^ TIte Atnerican Aitisf and Jus New Todc, 

1941. A pot-pourri of iuformation, misjnforniatioii, tlicory, dog^ 
matism Uiat makes umusiiig reading* hut has littlo scholarly value* 
Sawitiky, wmiam. Uctures Ddt^red at ike Ncm YoHi Unh^nsUy 
School of Ffrii 2 Anfs, 194(^1941^ Unpublishedi Mr. Sawitzky is the 
most distinguished student of early American pamting, I had the 
privilege of atieiiding hi.t lectures, which did much to guide me 
through tile confusions surrounding our eadiest art Should Mr* 
Sawit^ky decide to publish the lectures, they would instantly take 
first rank among basic studies* He Is the author of many monographs 
on individual artists which are r-t-Jerred to- ui tlie Sourre 

Frederic FairchUd, Early Airwrican Painting. New Ydrk, 10i32* 
This work is largely based on paiiitings whose atithontieity Is now 
questioned. 

Wchle, Harry B., American Mihtoww, 1730^1830, wUh a BtpgrapAfeerl 
Dictionary of the Artists by Tfieodore Boliotu New York* 1027, A 
useful reference wort* 



Tiie sofOBOE REirraENCES lo the body ol the booJt Are placed fn the ordw 
in whidi the material is discussed Among them aie distribut^ rrf- 
erences to the statements in the Notes placed in a position eqiiiv^t to 
the position where the note eluddstes the main text. Every lefetence 
is ideiitUied by a briei phrase in capitals. 

PuHicotkms listed in the Bibiiograplttf of (>nend Sources are refeixed 
to tims: *La FoUette, op. oit., general, p. 62.’ 


CHAPTER ONE 

iaoQvss Moyne and Joh.n Wiiite: Le Moyne, Jacques, Breois 
Norrato; Dc Btys Large Voyages, Part U (FranWort, 1B91). Le 
Movne, Jacques, Nafrntiee of Le Motfne (Bosto^ 1S75}. Horiot, 
Thomas. Adnwindo ATamirifM *.. Vli^innc; Dc BryV Large Voyages, 
Pare 1. /Jlnsfraterf by /olm Wiiiftc (Frankfort, 1500). Canms, A. G., 
Aldmoiftt tuT ta Cotiectioa des Grandes et Pettles Voj^ct (Paris. 
1S02). Binyon, Lawrence, The Drawings of John White, in Tbir- 
teerdh Volume of tlu; Waljnde Society (1923). Many of Whites 
OTiBinal drawings are In the British Museum. 

SmowiEEsmt-CRKTuiiY New EscaANn PAt^fimc w Cenkui.: The basic 
source is Dresser, Louisa, editor, Secenteentji-Ccnfnry PaUiting In 
fteu> England (Worcester. Massachusetts, 193S). See also Burroughs, 
Limners and Likenesses, op. cU., general, pp. 8-lA; Hagen, op. cit.. 

general, pp. 14-24. • n i 

EABtr New Es'Cland Housss. FonNrruHE. DEconAnojr; There is a Hood 
of books on this subject. I have found most usefol: Dresser, rit, 
pp. 14.1R Lo Follette, Suzanne, op. ctt„ general, pp. 2416. Lockwood, 
Luke Vincent. Colonial Ftimiture in America (New York, 1901). 
Singleton. Esther. The Fumtiure of Oar Forefathers (New York, 

EAimr New Encxanu EoosoxtY: Weedon, William Babcock. Economic 
and Social History of Neu> Engforuf, i«20-I7S9 (Boston, 1890), 3 i-dU. 
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Fr£ai:e Limneb: Dreiser, op. cH., see index. Burroughs, op, pp. 
10-li, Hagen, op. cU., pp. 15-16, 18-19, 24 

Mason* Lisiseh: Dresser, op. cU-, see index. Burroughs, op. ctt,f pp 
9-10, 18. 

Cnicusii PnovDtfciAi. Painti>!C! Singh, Frederick Dunleep, FortTatts in 
Noijalk Houses (Nonvich, n,d) 2 vok. Farrer, Rev, Edintind, For- 
traits in Suffolk Houses (west) (Lotidou, 190S), 

jouN Fasrsn; Dresser, op. cH., see index. Green, Siunuel Abbott, 
Tfte Eofliest Attieriam Eiigravcr uiid first Boafon Printer {Boston, 
1909). 

Thomas SMirti: Dresser, op. cH., see index. Burroughs, op. cit,t pp- 
16. 24, Dexter, Omuido Perry, Dexter Cenewtogy (New York, 1904), 
pp. 36-37, 63-65. Aecount book of treasurer of Harvard Uuivemty. 
June 2, 1680. 

PtnOTAS Cdl,tl'k£;: Morison, Samuel Eliot, The Puritan PronaOS (New 
liork, 1930). For the opposite point of view see La FoUette', op, cit.. 
pp, 4.a 

MATifliH Quotattom: Malher, Cotton, Magnolia Ciiristi Americana (Bos¬ 
ton. 18^, I, p. 320. 

Lamas jn a Laiice Piace: Quoted Weedon, op. cit.. 1, p. 71. 

WiccLEswoaru QvorrAnoN: Morisan, op. cit., p. 159, 

CcirroN Quoi AitOK! Weedem. op. dt., 1, p. 70. 

Monioahy Aitt in General: Forbes, Idarriette Merriflcld, Grooestones 
of Earltj Kew England (Boston, 1937). Forbes, iluiTiette Menificld, 
letter to author, Worcester, MaJisachusetts, September 2.1945. Sewalt 
Sriuiuel, Diartj (Boston. 1878-32), L pp. 203, 470-71; III, pp. 4344. 
249. Waters, TJmirias Fra nklfn . /^mulcli in fJ*e Massachusetts Bay 
Colony (Ipswich, 1917), pp. 59-60. Clark, HeTmiiuti Frederick, 
and Foote, Henry Wilder, kremUih Dummer (Boston, 1935). 
p. 105. 

Thomas Cimos Dr^ef, oji. ciL, see index. Cobum, Frederick W, 
Thonia.s Chad. Limner,' in Magazine of Art, XXL 1980, pp. 326-28. 
Sevi'ul], op, cit., I, p. 304; O, p. 170. 

James TuBNen; Stauffer, David McNeely. Atiicrican Ertsftaoers upon 
Copper and Steel (New York. 1907). L pp, 278-79; II, p. 289. Wliit- 
more, William H.. Notes Concerning Peter PeUiam ...and his Suc¬ 
cessors Prior to the Recohition (Cambridge, .Massadiuselts, 1867). 
pp. 24-25. 

EdwahoPeel: Porter, Edward Griffin, nnurbluj in Old Boston (Boston, 
18S7). p. 327- 

JoiLN Ginos: Dresser, op. cit., p, 19. 

Thomas Johnston: Dic/fonarp of Amorttxtn Biography. Dow, op. cU. 
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geiufraU pp. xix, 8-9, 28-31, 298.^ Whitmore, op. cU,, pp. a5-2a 
StauHcr, op. cit-, 1, p- 144; Ih pp. 251-53, 

John Coiie.' Dow, op. cil., pp. 239-43. 


ClIAFTEB TW'O 

Theort of Int^bhationm- Aiusi'ockatic Pohtbajts; Nisser, IVilhflbn, 
Michael Void and the Contemporanj Stoediidi School of Pairttfng in 
England (Uppsala, 19271, pp. iv4i. 

Kiluiune Advertisemeiit from The iV^uJ-Vorlf G^isctfc oiiW Weekly Fost* 
Botj, May 13, 1754; (pioled in Gottesniiin. op. cit., geiterai, p. 3. 
llostiiigs, Mrs. Russel, "Note oo Xilbruji, in N'cnj lorfc Cen^afogititl 
(ijmZ Biogtaphietd Record, LXXU (1941), p. 385, 

English Oshrt PjU-Ntehs; Baker, Charles Henry Collins, LeUj and 
Kneller (New York, 1923), Baker, Cluirles Henry Collins, lehj and 
the Stuart Forfrsii Fninterj (Londou, 1912), 3 vols. Whitley, William 
Tt Artists jjjirf ’f/ieir Friends ifi En^and. 1700^799 [Lcfludon and. 
Boston, 1928), vol. L. 

Eault EjcHTEEH'nr-CEjrrtiBT New Enclano PortmArrs in Genehai.: 
Dresser, Lonisa, editor, Seocnteenth-Ctntrrnj Painting in New Eng- 
land (Worcester, Massachusetts, 1935). Clarke, Hermann Frederick, 
and Foote, Henry Wilder, Jeremiah Dtttnrtier (Bnston, 1933). Bur¬ 
roughs, op. cit.t general, pp, 20-26. 

JosEFU Allen: Dr^er, op. eit-, pp. IB-19. 

Doluier: Clarbe mill Foirfe, op. dl. Dresser, op. dt.. pp, 70-73, 75, 
175-70, 178-80. 

Lawrence Biiowk; Dresser, op. dt,, p. 19- 

PiEntKjNT Llmneh: Dresser, pp. wV., p. US. Catalogue of American 
pQrtfatts ift the Sew yorfc Historical Society (New York. 1941), p, 133- 
Clarkc and Foote, op, cit., pp, 193-94. 

Emmons; Obituary in New EHgtond Jottrnol, May 27, 1740, quoted in 
Dow, op. clt., general, pp. 1-2. SewaSt, Samuel, Diary (Boston, 1S78- 
1882), U, p, 120. Buyliy, Littk Knoien, op. cit., generul. no, 2. 

J. CcxTFEB: Cowlirey, Bartlett, 'J- Cooper —An Early New England 
Portrait Painter,* in Ponorowiff (Horry Shaw Newmtui Gallery, New 
York. 1345). I, pp. 15-19, 

Eusila Cooke; Clarke and Foote, op. dt.j pp. 107-08. 

William Stouchton: Dresser, o;i. cit., pp. 141. 144-47, 176. 

PoLtAiin, ListKEa; Bolton, Cliarlcs Knowles, Portraits of the Founders 
(Boston, 1919-1030), U, pp. 447-48; lU. p. 1058. Forbes, Esther, 
'Americans at Worcester,' in Stagazine of Aft, XXX^T (1943), pp. 82- 
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89. Flexaer, Jameic ThomiU, "Hie Amerjcanism of New Fnglatu) 
Painting/ in iWugarintf of Art. XXXVfll {1945). pp. 121-37. 


CHAPTER THREE 

Biftiis Quotation: Singleton, Esther, DftfcA *Veur Yorlt {New Yorli. 
1909). p. 18. 

Cleantjn^ Quotations: Singleton, op. cii;.. pp 138-37. 

Abt Collectionsj Singleton, op. cit., pp, 103-08 

Stuabt Quotation: FIcKner, op. eft., general, p. 301, 

Bi/x:e View of New Amsteiu>am: Stokes, I. N. Flicips, The Icoao- 
gropfiy of ManhaUBTt Island (New York, 1915). 1. pp 13&^&. 

SiuYVEiANT Limner: Catalogtie of American PortmUt in the New York 
nistoriatl Society (Nesv York, 1941)* pp. 238-29, 298.30L (This book 
was edited bj' Donald Shelley with the advice of William Sawitxky,} 
Morgan, op. cit.. general, pp, 34-27, 

Henri CouruniEn: Morgan, op, o(., p. 16. 

Sthyceer: liifomiatton supplied by the Metropolitaa Musetnn of Art. 

EiTjtr Dvyceincil h Morgan, oji. dt,. pp. 17-18, 

Cerrct Duvckinci: Morgan, op. cif„ pp, 28-31, New Yodt IHrforicoi 
Soeidy. op. cit., pp. 93, 154, 347. SGS. Hagen, op. eft-, giaieral, pp. 

GenAiiDUS Duycejnck, Senior akb (uniori Ckrltesmau, gen¬ 

eral, pp. 15, 2L 34-25, 97. 102. 104, 129-30, 349, 354, 367. Morgan, 
op. cff., pp. 18-19. 

DeycELNCE, Evott IH: Morgan, op. dt., pp. 18-20, 34, 38; iVeio Yor* 
tlUtorical Society, op. d/„ pp. 338, 844, 764. 

Provoojt Limner: New York itistoiicot Society, op. cit., pp. 24647, 
Bolton, op. cit., genera], iU, pp. 8054)6. 

Du Smtuhe Qvotattos: From the notes <rf Marsliall Davidson. Metro¬ 
politan Museum. 

NEIIE.MIA 1 I Paiototce: Dhw, op. cit, general, pp, 2:37, 302. Morgan, 
op. cU,, p. 21, 

Watson; Klorgan, John Hill, John Watson, Painter, Aferr^nt, and 
Capitalist of Nect Jersey (Wortester, Massadimetts, 1941). Morgan, 
Join) flill, Fufihet Notes on Joliri IVkrtson ( Worcester* M *) ssa eln r se tts, 
1943), Duolap, op, cit, general, pp, 18-21. 

De Peyster Manner: Comstoek, Ilden. 'Some Hudson Valley Pbr- 
traits, in AntUfues, XLVI (1944), pp, 13840. Seio York Ilistorical 
Socieitj, oi\ cti., pp, 78-79, 315-16, 

PiErm VAKi)em.YN': Harris. Churlcs X., Tielcr Vandcrlyn, Portrait 
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Painter from 1719 t<i 17^' in KetifYork Uistoriaif Sodetif Quarteriy 
Buiktin, V (1921), pp. S9-7a Hastings Mr. Russel, Tieter Vanaer- 
Ivn: A Hudson River Fortrait Painter (1687-1778),' m Antiques, XLH 
(1942), pp. 296-99. Gosman, Robert, Ufc of fohn Vaaderlyn^ inami- 
seript in Collections of New York Histoticol Society. 

1‘iErrEB iJaiUTrt£R: 1 wish to tbank )oloi Davis Hatch. Jr., for caDiug this 
portrait to my attention. 

Van Alsty^ PonTRArrs: Sew York iliistonc^t Socielyt op. p. S14 
HagoRp op. dt-, p- S8* 


CHAPTER FOUR 

Vmamit Paintusoi Weddell. Alesander Wilbouroe, Vir^inh liistoristd 
ForttaUure (Riehmond, Virgioia, 1980). 

Lee ExitiamoN: S/ntf/ortf: The l,ses of Virginia and Their Coatetn- 
poraries. Catalogue «[ an CThibition, Knoedler Calleries. Mew York, 
April 29 to May 18,1946. 

WnrnEN DEsc 3 «pticiKs of Sittebs: Barker, op. cU^ general, p 13. 

HENHitTTA JofiranoNt Keves. Htimer Martiiv ■Coincidence and Henri¬ 
etta Jobustoa.' in Anritjiret. XV! (1929), p^ 478. 490^94. Willis, Eob, 
The First Woman Painter fai America.’ in International SUidiO. 
LXXXTll (1927), pp. 13-20. «4. Willis, Eola, lleurietU Johnston. 
Soudi Carolina PastcHist; in Anttc/fitfrkn (September, 192S). pp. 16- 
48. Wilson, Res’. Robert, 'Art and .Artists in Provincial Soiith Carb- 
liua,’ in Year Booit of Cbatkston> IKW (Cborieston. naJ.). pp. 187-47, 

Kuhn: Pleasants, J. Hall, Jiwfos Englcltardi Ktibn, on Eady Eigh- 
temith-Ccntury ilfar^^lond Ft>rtfaf» Pointer (Worcester, Massachusetts, 
1*37), 

CtisTAVus llfisSEUus: Btinlon, Christian, Catalogue of Gustacw Ifes- 
se/His Exhflniiofl at the PhUadeJphia Afttscan* of Art (Philadelphia, 
1938). Hart, C. H., Tlie Earliest Painter in America,* in ffarTwr'* 
Nou> Monthly Magoziw, XCIV (1898), pp, 565-70. Keyes, Homer 
Eaton, T>ijubts Regarding HesscUus,' hi Antiques, XXXIV (1938), 
ppi. 144-48. 

Swedish Paintinc: Nisser, WUhelm, MieJtoel Oahl ana the CotUem- 
porary Swedish .Schoof of Painting (Uppsala, 1927), 

John Hesselius: Bolton, Theodore, ataJ Groce, George C., Jr., John 
Hessehus: An Account of his Life and the First Catalogue of his 
Portraits.' in Art Quortetfy, U (1998), pp. 77-91. Sawittlq^. William, 
Tnrthcr Motes on John llcsselrus,' in Arf Quarterly, V (1942), pp. 
340-41. 
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Dmucis; of WtllLixn Byrd II Gvloot^i Aluiiiifidfjf Spol^wood, 

December, 1735, ia Virg^inia Magazine of fffjforj and Biograph^t 
iX (10O1-O2), p, £35. Letter of WiUiiim Gooch to his brother iti 
EngLuid, May 6, 1725, in CoU. Colouial Willuimsburg. Wehle, 
IIiiTTy B., ‘A Portmit by Ctiurtes Bridges,' in Bulletin Metropolitan 
MiiJieiiiit of Art, XX (1925) pp, 197*300. Informatioii froiB John 
Marshall Phillips, William Sawitzky, and J, JLdl Pleasants, O'Donog- 
iiue, FrcemarL Catalogue of Engmt:eii Brilhh Portraits Pr&sifinJStf fw 
the Department of PHntJi and DrawingJi in f/i^ British Uusetmi 
(London, 1908). !. p. lOfl. 

Thel's; Prime, op. ctt., general, pp. 10*11, Morgan. John HilJ, 'Notes on 
Jeremiah Tlicus and bis Portrait of Elizabeth RotliuLahler,' in BrfwJt- 
fyn Museimi QiiOTteriij. XI (1924). pp. 45*54. Wilson, op. cU.. pp. 
14043, 

SuctAi, ArTTULTDE Towaub Aht: Curti, Merle, The Growth of Anterieaa 
Thought (New' York, 1943), pp. 80-81. 

Necfo Paintehs: Dow, op. cr/., general, p. 8. Pleasants, J, llaH, Art 
Early Ballimore Negro Painter, foshua Johnstoti (Windham, Con¬ 
necticut, 1940). Pleasants. J, Hall, Joditia Johniion, the Pint Ameri¬ 
can Negro Portrait Painter (Baltimore. 1942). 


CM,\PTER FIVE 

SsitBEKX is: Celvehal: Bay ley, Frank W., Five Colcinlul Artists of New 
England (Boston, 1929)' pp, ;155-43“, Bolton, Theodore, 'Johji 
Smibert; Notes imd a Catalogue,' Ju Art in America, XX (19331, 
pp, 11*15, 39-42, BurTpuglis, op. ci7., general, see index, Burroiigju. 
Alan. 'Notes on Smilwrt's Development,' in Art in America, X-XX 
(1942), pp, 109-31. DutiLip, op. cit., generul, 1. pp, 21-31, Hagen, 
op. rit,, general, pp. 40433. Uham, op. d/,, general, pp. 13*17. 
Perkius, Augustus J., Lists of Portraits by Smilwrt,' iu ProceetiirtgSf 
Maasachtaelti' fiistoricaf Society, XI (1878). pp. 392*99. 474-75; XH 
(1879), pp. 93-97. Walpole, Horncc. Work# (London, 17ft8), Ill, pp. 
422-23. WulpoJp, Horace. Alter.dates of Painting in Engtaiut, 17(50-95 
(Netv Haven, 1937), V, pp. 58-fclO. \Vliitt4v, William t„ Artists and 
Their Friends in England, J700-1799 (Luiidun and Bostojt, 1923), L 
pp, eS-fln. 

Statk OS' Pajntinc in Enclakd: Rompiel, J, A., E'Etat des Arts en 
Angletorre (Paris, 1755), pp. 55*74. 

BEnEEunr's Foemi Dunlap, op. df., 1. p. 23, 

PoENt ON Smibett's EsniBrnoN: Foote, Henry WUdor, 'Mr, Smibeit 
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Shows his Pictures/ to (Veto En^ttnii VllI (1935), pp^ 

14-2S, 

Hjuuiwos QcoiAitTON: Haioilton, AJmantier, /ffnemrium (St. Louis, 
1907). pp. 139, 164. 

Smibebts CouJcnoN of Picrt^Es: Advertiscmeiils in Boston iVeu?* 
Letter, May 15/22, Juno 5/13, 1735. quoted m Dow, op. dt., general, 
p. 3. Flexner. op. ct(,. gcnend, pp. 182-8;^ mitmore, WUlium il., 
*The Early Painters and Eugravers of New England, io Froceedinoj, 
ftlossuchuscite Wistorical (1688), pp. 203JB, Letters and 

Papers of John Singleton Cop/ey lienty PvOiam (Boston, 1914), 
pp. 245, 250.51.304. 340. 

SsiiuEli'r IjEttebs! Smibcrt to Arthur Pond. Boston, July L ant 
Mardi 24, 1743/4, in 'Smibcrt-Molfat Letters/ in Proceedings, Massa¬ 
chusetts Historical Sodcitj, XLIX {1913), pp. 23.83. 

Advehteemevt re Si-iw; Boston Gazette, October 3/10, 1737. m Dow, 

op. eft, pp. 3-4. 1 no 

NEPitJvw's Lette.: johiv Moffat to Arthur Pond, Boston, December 38, 

1752, iu 'Smibert-Molfat Letters/ op, eft, pp* 3283. 

FASEun. Hau.; Brown, Frank C., 'John Smil>ert. Artist, and tlie Fi«t 
Faneni! Hall.'' in Ohl Time Seta England, XXXVI (1946) pp. 61-63. 

1749 Smidert LtrtTEB: Wliitdy, op. cit„ p. 65, tit 

Nathajoel Smirert! Burroughs. Abn, Taintlogs by Nalliamel Smibcrt. 
in Art in America, XXXI (1943), pp. ES-97. Obitmuy notices i.u 
Boston Gazeue, November 8,1756. and May 2. 1757? Boston 
Letter, November IL 1756; photostats lO Frick Art Reference Library. 
Dunlap, op. eft, 1, p> 31. 

Veftue QotrrATiDKi Wliitely, op. cH-, p. 63 - - 

PatkOAS on SsimEHTi Diary of Edward Waldo {Boston, 1740, quoted 
in Robic, Virginia, ‘Waldo Portraits by Smibert and Bbekbura, 
manuscript to be published in The American Scanty Legion of 
Honor Magazine. 


CH.AFTER SIX 

Feke Iff CeneiiaLh Tlie basic sources for both fact and theory concern¬ 
ing Feke arei (1) Poland, WlUbm L'., 'Robert Feke, the Early New- 
[Hrt Portrait Painter/ iu Prrjcecdfngs, Jl/iotfc Jstend Historical Society 
(19044S), pp. 73-9flL This was the first attempt to collect material on 
Fek& (3) Foote, Hemy WiMcr, Robert Feke, Colonuil Portrait 
Painter (Cambridge. .MassaohujcHs, 1930)- This book sunuriaiiies all 
known information about Feke. Mr. Foote Ims given the evidence 
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for all his stEitemcifkts so conscientiously und clearly that tliis writer, 
who disagrees with him on many details, laas often based liis disagree¬ 
ments on the dociuuents Mr. Foote cites. (3) Bolton, Theodore, and 
fiiDSse, liany L.> 'Robert Feke, First Painter of the Colornal Aris¬ 
tocracy; in Afitf^i/rfrian, X\" {October, 1930). pp, 33^, 74,76.73. 80, 
82. (4) Hagen, Oskar, &p. ciL, genciaJ. In eIus book^ the Feke legCTid 
loses all contact witli reahty, and off into a stratosphere of na- 
restrained theoty^ 

Ha^iilton QroTAtto^': Hamihon^ A!e^audej« Irinemrium (St Louis, 
1907). pp. 123-24. 

Royah. FA^^tLY lNsoimnj?ii Quoted from back of niomit^ Fricfc Art 
Reference Library* 

Feees MAKfOAcr: Foote. afL cit., p. 48. 

Sawxtekv oh WiLiJANirKA Mooke; Statement on back of moimt. Frick 
Art Reference Libran'^ used here with the kind i^erinissian of Mr* 
Sawitzky* 

Dunoj* on Mik. C[iAiij*£s Wiu_i.s’Cs Dunlap, op. general, L p. ^ 

Sawttzky oh Mns. TuArottaii Querted fttrni buck of niDont Frick Art 
Reference Ljhrujy^ with the kind permission of Mr. Sawitzky. 

Smith DiAnr Qikjtat(on: Myers, Albert Cook, editor^ lltinruMh Logun^s 
CoHf1$hip (Philadelphia, 1904). p* 290. 

DAUCtiTEns" MAAMAoe: Foote, op. cit^ pp. 52-S3. 

Dawes's Magazine Coui^setoniience: Quoted lu full in Foote op cii~. 
pp. ID-ia 

RoflEsr, THE PEEAdwai. Mentioned in Books; Flcusner, Robert Fei^, 
op. cit.^ note 15. 

Co.vTE.Na'onAhTf REmjaos of Ovsmi Bay Robbwj Bolton and Binsie. 
op. cit., p. 3S, 

How Date of Fioee's Bekth was DmEnxuNEp: Foote, op. cit^ p. 30, 

A Bovem- Feee B<mK m Bahhaoos: Foote, op. cit,t p. 1X6, 

Eki) or Fekk's Luti: Foote, op. cit., pp. 97-100, 114-17. 

Eably SELF-PoKiiiAtT: Footo, op. Cit., p. 33. Burroughs, op. ctL, goneiaJ, 
p. 43. Bolton and Bms$e, op. cii,, p. 70. Stutenicut on buck of mount. 
Fricfc .4jt Reference Library, quoted with pemilssjon of Mr. Sawitzky, 

Flaoc Pdittraits: Foote, op. dt., pp. 14fM7. Bolloii and Binsse, op. cU-, 
p. 12L 

Pamela Foote, op. cMf., p. 121. Bolton and Biosse, op. cit. 

76. 

Mr. a.nt> Mbs. Mabtjn; Foute. op. di., p. 104. fiultqii and Binsse, op, dt., 
p. 73L 

Fhakcb PoimiAns: Foote, op. di., pp. 35.39. 66, 09. 88. 90, 147-51. 
BDhen and Binsse^ op. cit., p. SZ 
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MnSv McCall: Foote, o^. cit, pp- 39*40. 91, 16>06. 

Fanofdl LaXI«cap£: Statement on back of mount, Frick Art Reference 
Libraiy, quoted wlb the kind permission of Mr. Foote. 

Basy in Royall Famh.yj Burroughs, Alan, John Greenwood f« Amenco, 
1743-1752 (Andover, Massachus^, 1943)* pp. 3T. 60, 70. 

JtmoMSsrr OF HekCULB: Bridenbaugb, Carl, Cities of the Wilderness 
(New York, 1939). p. 460, Curti, Merle, The Growth of Atnerican 
Thought (Ne^v Yoik, 1943), p. 110. 

Smusebt^s luNBSses: See preceding chapter. 


CHAPTER SEVlilN 


Emmons OstrtJAnv; tiew Engltind Joumolr Majr 27, 1 f40; quoted in 
Dow, op. olt., general, pp- 1*2. See also Chapter Two of this hook. 
Fox AND Si*OfiSfvvooi> Inventohiss: Stanard, M^uy Newton, Cofonlef 
Vlrgifiiff, Its People and Customs (Pliiladelphia and Lnndoo. 1917), 


pp, 316, 313. 

Giuscelet PjCTtiHES: October 24^ I i*>t; quoted in Dow* 

op. p. 6, 

Pictures OF GA\t£* AdvtjrtL^itient in May 15* 1T0O; 

quoted in Dow, op- cit^ p, 6. 

in General: op* c#^ CottesmaUj op, cif^^ 

era! PriuiCp up. cit,^ geiiera]+ 

S{£oa£s AjDTiftnTisit^kiENT: Ca^^rtfUj April 1720; quoted in 


Dow, op. ciL, p. 14- — 

WiNTEtt AuvEprnsEMK^T: F^tiftcjltwiriia Chrof^icle, June 1, lirl; quoted 

in Prime, op. oi(.* pp. 13d4. 

Stevenson Cuhrjcuhjm: South Cawlhia and Mterii^an G^efial 
Novemb^ IS* I774j quoted in Prime,, op. cii.t pp« 9-10. 
Baweh Picnnues; Dres^tT* LowisJi* 'Attribution and Authenticity in 
American Painting/ tn Ari iw AoieticOf Xill (iWsJ. p. 190. 

Nun by CoiT-Ei': LctiCfif atul PajKTS of John Singleton Copley and 
ttenry Pelham (Eostoii, J9H}i pp. 71-73, 

Rouquet QfoitATrtOKS: Rimquet, j. A„ L'Etat des Arts cti Aiiglctene 
(Paris, 1755), pp. 33. 92-93. 

Eably Engluh Eavdscafes: Grant, Maurice Harold, A Chronologicat 
Uistanj of Old English Landscape Painten in Oil from the XVlth 
Century to the XIXth Cenittnj (London, n.d,), 2 vols. 

West's Lanibcave: Saivitdcy, Willinm, Tlie American Work of Ben¬ 
jamin West/ ill Pentusyloimia Magazine of Uistory and Biognijifiy, 
LXII (1933), pp. 44S40. Dunbp, oit., general, p. 40. Flexner, 
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Jpxncs Thomiis, *T1]g Ainsuciiig WilliaiQ Willionu,' in Mti^osfne of Ait, 
xxxvn (1944), pp. 242-Jfi, a7S-7a. 

Laswcape Atitoiiuted to WESTi Sawitzky, op. ciV., (K 440. Galt, JcJin, 
The Life. Studies, attd Works of Benjamin Wsjrt (Londoo, 1S20), 
I, p. 20, 

Van deb Ditsi; Quotation: Singleton, Esther, Dutch New York (Kew 
York, 1909), p, 10. 

VVaj 4 *( 3 ij£ Quotation; Dunlap, op. cit., p. 2$. 

Bshop Robbuts: Prime, op. cit., p, S. Beeves, Frederick P., The Ctdlure 
of Early Charteston ^Chnpel Hill, 1942), p. 109. 

ClousTiAN Remick: Cunningbain, Hear)' Winchester, C/irif/inn nemit'k; 
an Early Boston Artist {Boston, 1904). 

PELHAii AND BoiTON .VlAssACBEi Cofifetj-Pclhiim Lofters, op. cU., p. 83. 

Roctel Picture: Owned by Dr. Elawkiiui Jenkitis, Conway, South Curo- 
linu. I wish to thank Marshall Davidson for calling my attention to 
this picture. 

Cheenw'oui) Sea Caitains: Burroughs, Alan, John Greenwood in 
America, 2745-1752 (Andover, Massachusetts, 1943), pp, 43, 47, 53. 
01, 71. 

PmLADELPiOA Ads-kbtisement; Advertisement of Alexander Stewart in 
PenjisjfliMflla Journal, July 13,1789; quoted iu Prime, op, eit,, p. 9. 

Hiomsiobe on VANDziisTHAEri;.N: WTiitely, William T., Artists and 'Hieir 
Friends in England, 1700-1799 (London and Boston. 1920), I, p. 23, 

VVahweli.: Advcrtisenieiit in South CaroHna Gazette and Country 
ipUTTud, January 21, 1706; tpioled in Prime, op, cit., p, 13, 

Weston AnvEJmsEMEKT: Philadelphia Chronicle, June 20, i76S; quoted 
iu Prime, op. cit,, pp. 30S-09. 

Waiuveh House Murals; .AUen. Edwnid B., Early American Wall Paint¬ 
ings, 1710-1850 {New Haven, 192G), pp. 21-^ 

Inventory with Evaj.uat1o.ne: Quotation from notes of MurshalJ 
Davidson. 

CoPLET Prices: Copley-FeVtam Letters, O}}. cit,, pp. 71, H2, 


CHAPTER EIGHT 

West's CHitmtoon: Galt, John, Tlw Life, Studies, and Works of Ben¬ 
jamin Wert , . . CoatpOiiifrf frotn hlaierials Fnntisfied hy Himself 
(London, 1820), I, pp, l-£5. FlExner, op, cit,, general, pp. 22-29: 

Inbliography, pp. 31 ^ 20 . 

WttJ4AM WiijjA.\i3: Williams, Wiiliara, 77je Journal of UeweUtn Pen¬ 
rose, a Seaman (London and Edinburgh, ISIS), 4 vois.; new edidon, 
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London, 1S25. Sjiwilzfcj'. William, William Willit^,^ 
stmctor of Benjamin West,' in Anfjqrics. (1^7), 

Sawitzk)', William, ‘Fiirther Light on the W ork of 
in New-York Historical Society Qimrterly Buf/ettn, 

240-42. Flesner, Jamtsi Tlioinus, 'llio Anmmg Wiili^ WiUiams: 
Pdiuter, Author, Tcaebpr. Musician. Stage Designer, Cutaway, m 
Masazinc of Art, XXXVII (1944}, H>- 3^* 276^78; bibliography of 

further souices, pp. 27748, , , * *, a 

W|IXJA-«S ON Aim Penrose Journal (1835 edition), op- ctf., p. 

West on WiLUAita: Penrose Journal (1823 edition), op. al„ 

Giilt, op, Ci7., pp. 27-29. Flexner, Old Masters, op. cil.. pp. 30-3-* 

SS-aOw Flcjtner. Wfllfctms, op. dl- , , 

WttWAMs ASO EActiSi Eogles. John, Tlie Beggais Legacy, m Blocks 

tcooifs Magazine, LXVU (1B55), pp^ 331-^2. 

BVitos Qootatkjs: Hutton, Stanley, Bath arul Bnstol (LoiMiim. 1915}, 

Am™5eMZNT5: Ponnsyleonw Wee% 

(iser, Tanuarv 13, 1783; quoted in Prime, op. oii., g«ner^ P‘ 

Neio Yofi Cazotle and the Wcckitf Mercury, May 8, D09; quoted in 
Gottesimm^ op* ffeneralr p- *?■ 

West's Eaklv PnOFESisiONAL CahjlEB: SavilzJty, William, "Hie J^nencan 

Works of Beiijamin West.' in Penmyltxrnia Magaznut of 

Btographu, LKll ( 1938). pp- 433^- Sketch liook m CoU. If 
SocTrty trf Pennsylvania. Flcsner, Old Masters, op. cU., pp. 29^1. 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania (Lancjuter, 1910), pp* ^ 

John Wollaston: Bo!I on. Theodore, and Bmsse. llony Loril 

ton, on Early Americati Portrait Manufacturer, in ATiri^Hfl™n, -WT 
(1931), pp. 3im 50.32. Morgan, John FI ill, Not^^ on John W oll^ton 
aud his Portrait of Sir Charles Hardy,* iu Brcotdyn Museum Quar- 

Hd^nwn Po^'^merioan Mogodne. I (1758). pp. 

Patoon's Lltteh: John Allen to D, Burdny Sons. August 10. 1701, 
in Fleinei, Old Masters, op. cit, p, 4S. 


CIlAPTEn NINE 

Corun^s AMOucAif Caiikoi, Fsoncival Stiuncsa; Lrtterj mid Papers of 
Jphn Singleton Coptetj and Ucnnj Pelham, 1739-1778 (Boston, 1914). 
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PiirikCf, Barbara Ntfville, and Wheeler, Anne BoUing, John Sii^/eton 
Cof^y, American Portraits in Oil, Pastd, and .^ftniirrwyr (Boston, 
1938). Flexner, op. cit„ general, pp. 10142: bibliography, pp. 321-23. 
Important publications since t!iis bibliography was maide in 1939 are: 
Burroughs, Alan, 'Young Copley/ in Art in AnirTtm, XXXI (1941), 
pp. lei-71. ilagen, op. cit., general, pp. 85-107, Morgan, John Hill, 
jiihn Singieton Copley (Hie Walpole Society. 1939). Parker, Barbara 
Neville, Tfoblenia of Attribution in Eiirlv CoiiJey Portraits,' in Bnl- 
/ithi Museum of Fhie Arts, Boston, XL ( 1942), pp, 54^, 

Wioow Copt,EV ^'(rrAtios: Adv^^rtiselne!J^ in Boston Gazette, July 12, 
1748; quoted in Dow, op, eft., general, p, 

Date Or Cqplev’s Btimf: Copley^Felham Leffers, op. cit., p. 48. Foote. 
Henry Wilder, "^^Tien Was John Singleton Coplev' Bom?' in Neiw 
England Qtiarterly, X (1937 k pp. 111-20. 
pETEn Pelham: Infomiation from Miss Anne Allison. Whitmoro, Wil¬ 
liam H.. Notes Concerning Peter FeUtam (Camljrtdge, Massachusetts, 
1857). Stauffer, David McNeely, ATnerfcmt EngmoeTS uptm Copper 
and Steel ( New York, !907), l.'pp. 200-08; II, pp. 406-10. Fielding. 
^funt1e, American EngraeerS if;»rj C'opfftT and Stest, a simpletneiil 
to Stauffer (Philadelphia, 1917), p. 212. 

Joseph BAttJcnt Park, Liiwn-tice, Joscjdt Badger (Boston, 1918). Park. 
Lasvtetice, Joseph Badger of Boston, and his Portraits of Oiildren,’ in 
OW-rinic New Engtajid, XUI ( 1923), pp. 99-100, Bayley. Frank W., 
Fiue Colonioi Artists of New England (Boston. 1929), pp. 549, 
John GKEE^wtxinf Burroughs. Alan, Joiin Creenwood fn AnieHcfl, 1745- 
17.52 (Andover, Massachusetts, 1943). Weitenkaiiipf, Frank, foim 
Greenwootl . . . with a List of his Etchings and Mezzotints (Now 
York, 1927). Buixoughs, Alan, Tlie Otlier Side of Colonial Painting' 
in Magazine of Art, XXXV (1942), pp. 234-37, 

L'ArFAfRE Welsteeo: Parker and Wheeler, op. cit., pp, 237-33. 
Supposed Pcwiiiajt of Poeh Pelhasi; Parker cmd Wheeler, op, df., 
PP- 151-52. 

JCMEFU Blaccbuhn: Park. Lawrence, Joseph Blaekhttnv . . , with a D#- 
scriptiue List His W-prks (Worcester. Massachusetts, 1923), Mor- 
gun, John IlfH, and hoote, Heniy Wilder, An Extension of Lawrence 
Parks Descripihe LLvt of the Works of Joseph Bhickbum (Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 1937), Baker. C. IL Collins, Notes on Joseph Blade- 
bum and Nathanio! Dance,* In Ucirafjjgtoii Library Quarterhj. LK 
(1945), pp. 3347. Bolton. Theodore, and Bfnsse, Hairy Lorin, ‘An 
American Artist of Formula! Joseph Bladchum,' in Antiqfitffttjn. XV 
(November, 1930), pp. SO-SS, 83. 90,92, Perkins, Augustus T., 'Check' 
list of Portraits,’ in Proceedirtgt, Massachnselts Historical Society. XM 
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(1878), pp. 385^92, 474.75; XVII (1879), PP- 
WilUud, 6 nd Artist * in Connccficuf (Boston, 1879 ). pp. 29 .aL 
Loxdkt in Seewc: Quoted in Hagen, op, cU ., p. 9L 
Copley's CHAJiACiiiBr FlL'xner, op. di., pp. 116-17,121-~2. 1^. 

No Example op Airr w AMimicAr Copley to West. Boston. November 
12.1766, in Copleu-Felfutm Letters, op. cit., p, 3L 
Copley’s Pastels; Copiey to Jean Etienne Bc^^, 

30 1762: Copiey to West. Boston, November 12, 1766; Copley to 
R. G. Bnice, firm January 17,1768; in Copfetj-PeUtam Leiiers, op. cit., 

pp, 26, 51, 70. 


CHATTER TEN 

ThuMBOLL ok Coplcy: TnimbuU, JobiL Aniobiogmpftj, (Nr^- York, 

London, and New Haven, 1841), p. H, i^tmi 

CopiJjy s S-nnao: Copley to Thamas Ainslic, Boston, February 2o, 1765, 

in CofileM-Pei/iflfn Letters, op. cU-, p, 36. m- m 

Copley's Mtraon of Paintikc; Dtuikp, off. cit., general, pp. 120-28, 
PiciY/Rfis Coon JK Piif>w>irnoK to Amoont op Time Spent: Copley o 
B mce, c. Janaary 17. 1768, in Copley-PeUtnm Letters, y, ^ 
Child's CnmcisM; niumas Ainslic to Copley, Queb^, NovembCT LE. 
1764; Copley to Ainslie, Boston, Fcbmaiv 25, 1763; to CopIetf-PeUiam 

Letter.^, op. eit., pp. 30,36. i . 

OiPLEY ON .Advantages op Eubofeak Thaising: Copley to 
Boston, November 12, 1776. in CopletpPelham 
Copley ok Cumues or Abt; Copley to Charles Willson Pe^e, Boston. 
December IT. 1770; Copley to John Greenwo 4 ^ Bost™. jannary 25, 
1771; in PP' ^00-01, Iw. 

Copley's Coldh: Hagen, tiji. cit., general, pp. 92-96. 

Adams Qkotatiok: Parker and VVheeler. OfK cU., p. IS. 

COPLEV LACKS ASSETAKCE AND MUST imfSlOJ' 

oosrvMES: Copley to West, Boston, Jantiaiy li, 1(68. in Copfey- 

PeUtam Letters, op. cit., pp. 67.68, . , j 

Pelham pal™ eAcnoaouKiis on CoPLtVs fictoufs: Benjamm Andrews 
to Henry Pelham. March ?, 1776. in Coptey-PeOram Letters, op. a/. 
1^7 

ConxY WISHES TO AVOID pouncs: Copley to West, Boston, Nm'cmber 
24,1770, in Copfey Pelham Letters, op. cit., p. OA 
Deuim Fon qifi.ovlwe.vt: Cnplc>' to Thomas Ainslie. Boston, Febmaiy 
23, 1763, in CopIey-PeBvtm Letters, op. dt., p. 33. 

ElxitiEmoK OP Boy wmi Sqlohrel; Copley to Captain R, G. Bmce, 
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Breton, September JCI, 1765; Bruce to Copley, London, August 4, 
1700: Wost to Copley. London, Augiist 4, J700; Fruncis AL N«vton 
to Copley, London {?]. September 3. 1760: Coplev to Peter Polliam. 
Jn, Bortoti. September 12, 1760; Copley to Wert. Breton. October 13. 
1/08; CbplL’y to West, Boston, November 12. 1768; fit Coufeu-Peftam 
Letten, op, cH,, pp, 35-36, 41*52. 

CoPL£Y ON ItlS tCNORANCR OF WO(nK OF EncUSU COIJXA.COES: Coplcy tO 
West, Boston, November 12.1760, in CopJetj-Pelham Letters, op. d/.. 

P* 

2oFFA^"k's PoirmATT; Sitwdl, SatheverdJ^ Couversation 

(Ntivi' York and Loiultui, 19371, p. 28. 

Wmetrr of Debby’s Ge.nre Pdctuws: Cmves, Algernon, The Society of 
Arties of Great Britain. J760^jm, The Free Society of Artists, 
l/ei-J7<S3 (London, 1907), pp, 2SB^S7. 

ExiiramoN or Mary VVahneb: Bruce to Copley, London. June 11,1767; 
est 10 Copley, Londoitj June 28^ 1707; Brnce to CoplcVp Londoii, 
June 25, 1787; in Coplcy-Pelhom Letters, op. dt,, pp. 52 hB0. 

Copley's t7NF»fisriEi> letteiis of uekense; Two undated and unad- 
dressed fragments in Copley.PcUiam Letters, op, cU.. pp. 64-86. 

ENCLaNu: Letter, Boston. Jnnumy 17. 
1/60, m Copre>^-Pc//M»i Letters, op. cit., p. 68, 

Copley’s srrrEns ex*enly nrntiEo HETwrxN Wines and Toums: Flcxoer, 
op. cit,, p, 137. 

^pii-Y Axo TtiE Boston AIassache; Fl«aier, op. ctt„ pp. 135-42. 
Peuiam ex^ves Boston Massaciie; ileniy Pelham to Paul Revere, 
Boston. March 29, 1770, in Copicy-Peihato Letters, op. cit., p. S3, 


CfL-VfTER ELEVEN 

Peales vert to Boston: FleTiior, op. dt., general, pp, 182-84. 

ILooitNC m Pahis, Kentucky: Harding, Chester. A SjLddi of Chester 
Horifing, A,^f, Dmwn by his Own Hand (Breton, 1890). pp. 4iU5. 

K i'l “1^' ■“ A«.erican Philreophie/society. 

SeUers, Cl^^Ire Coteman, The Artist of the Heeolution; the Body 
Ltfe of Charles W ilistm Feote (Hebron, Coimedicut. 1039). 
Flciner, pp. ciC., pp, 171-244; bibliography, pp. 323-24. 'Hie only im- 
po^nt piiWicatioo or, Peale since tire bibliography was prepared 
^ Charles Willson Peale; An Atxoiint oFSule 

and Work m Art Qr^rterty, H (1939), pp, 354-85; also checklist in 
supplement to vol. 11, Mr, Sellers Ims completed his account of 
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Peale! in a seccnd voliune to be publlslied by the American Philo- 

iiuphicsl Society. , j t n 

TKiraiHUtL Quotatioi^! TmmbuU to Thomas Jefferson, London, June IL 
1789, ill TniinhuU, John, Aurobiograp/ii/. (??ew tork, London, and 

New Haven, 1841), p. 15S, «.i u ^ * 

jcFi-istsoM ON Ltooutoek: Quoted in Rourke. Constance, The nods oj 

ATHcricon Co/rifre ^ New York. iW2). pp. 6-7. 

Kimoall ffTATtMENT ON AECitmCTvaE: Kimbill, Fiskc. Afuenam Arc/n- 
tectute (IndianapoUs and New York, 192B), p, 57. 

Music: ‘Earlv American Music,’ in Rourke, Op. dt,, pp. 16 - 
£Aai.V A?.[EBtCAN ScoiPTune: Forbes, Hamctte Merrlfiehl, Gmec^ot^ 
Of Earlu New England {Boston, 1927). Fintkney. Pauline A., Ameri¬ 
can Figureheads and Their Career# (New York. 19«). An 
tated list of sculptors before 18(Mi appears in 
TenEyck, Yunkea Sronectiritfr# (New York, 1945). 

[EFrEHSON ON RnTE.STiousE: Quoted tii Roirrke. op. cit^pp. 

Economic Posttion or CoNttMPOtiAwv Painthb; 
betb, -Why Om't America Afford Art.' in Magazine of Art, XXXIX 

(1948). pp'18^21.3iF^. ^ -n si 

West's nEsinE to elevati American abt: FlcKneT, op. ctf., pp. y* “i* 
COP.XY TO L.ota™. Bo«oo, S,p.anb.r 20 ITUS. 
of John Singleton Cophij and Henry PcWiam, 1739-1776 (Boston. 

Copi.Ev'-iB C W, Peale: Boston, December 17, 1770; in Copky'PeUiam 
Letters, op, dt., p. 100-01, 

Copley on New Yore trip: Copley to Henry FeU^, New York. Jidy 

14, mi. in Coplew-Peffioni Letters, op, dt.. p. L^. t»i i j f l- 
Morcas on Coram- Dr. Jolm Morgan to Peter Cmnt. Plnlade phi^ 
November 24. 1773; Dr. John Morgan to Isaac Jnmiucau, P^el- 
pbia, November 24, 1773; in Copley-Fclfwtn Letters, op. cU., pp. 

Aj>a,ms Quotationsi Rourke. op. cit., pp. 4-5. Flamer, op. cit., pp. 194, 
291,309. 










Aciatb Sue Manneb: Thontas Vii» Ahtyne; oil oii couvas; m'-iSCTi 
1721; owned hy Tlie New-Yotk Historical Society; photograph 
from owner; dated 

Thomas Van Atstyne (Marin van Men}: otl oo canvas; 3® e 
30"; l<Si; owned by Tho New^York Historical Society; photo¬ 
graph Irani wvner; dated. 

Cifl of the Vflfi Rensselaer Fainibj} oil on canvas; 45 ; owner 

unknown; photograph from Frick Art Reference ^ 

Amexucak School: BrifisJi PriceWcM tctdi rmteh York 

Uarbor; dU On canvas; aS^sTaS"; ITSffs or 1760s: owned by 

The NeiV'York Historical Society; photograph from owner, 

pages 16S-69 

Detail in color, facing page 160 
Chimney Piece; oil on paiiel; 22^" x SSS"; owned by Jean Lip^ 
Camwiidole, Conn.; photograph fratn MdgitsfHC of Art. SiicU 
nictures as this are crtremely difficult to dale, since styles 
chatigwl ver>- Uttle: the chimney piece couM easily 1“''^ 
done in tltr eighteenth oentiity. i 

(Attributed to); Cftrid <ir EmwuitfSj oil on panel; 29 "x3d ; owmeo 
bv Albanv Institute of History and Art, Albany. N.Y.; 
graph bom tmucf, 

(Possibly JottN Fo:StEH)i lobn Dai^cnfwrt; oil on caovoss 27Ji ; 
1670: owned by Vale Uoiversifry Art GaDery; photograph from 

dated. ^ 

The End of the Fos-H,mt; oil; atS" * 33*"; -iwned by Dr. Wynd- 
ham B. Blanton, Richmond, Vjl; pliotograph from The Metro- 
pnlitaii Museum of Art, Ncw ^Otk. ^ 

Fiiig Cnrrracf at the Seigc of louisbarg: nil on linen; 25 *29^ ; 
1745; owned by The New-Yode Historical Society; photograph 
frran owner. 

Lodi/ and Tramp; needlepoint woikcd with polychrome wools and 
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a lillli; £j]k in tent stitcii cm luieii, faces and hands pintad; 
19S^sl5S^': owned by Mrs, Philip L, Spalding. Miltou, Mass,; 
phoiograph from Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Page J07 
(Sometintes atteii^uted to Bcnjanon WesxJ; oil cm cuO'^ 

vas; 23" x 36" mid-cighteenlh centw}': owned by Colonial Wih 
Uamsburg, Incorporated. Williamsburg, Va.r photograph fiom 
Frfek Art Referenoe Library. Pago 154-53 

Afrs. Alojin Pogfi, Jt {Attcc C^iyttics} ottd Son, tohn; oil on canvas; 
4G^ X 3^"; after 1744; orwmed by \Villfam and Mary College. 
Williamsburg, V a,; photograph from Frick Art Refoneiice' 
Library. j 07 

Daniel fiitsse//; oil on canvas; 30''x25''; ow-ned by RtiMcll S. CM- 
man. Boston; Photograpti froin Frick .Art Referenoe Lilir.iry. 

® 

WmUtrn Stoughian: od on canvas. oOU^x-ia"; c. 1701; oxsned by 
Harvard U ulversity; photograph from owner. 4& 

Afrs, fohn Wctisleij (Ellzahcih Paddtj); oil oo tsinvas; 41S"* 33S": 
mvjiKl by Pilgrim Hall. Plymmitb. Mass,; photograph from 

Me also: Aelatls Sue Manner; De Vey$ter ManDeri Freate LLmiiex; 
Causevoort Limoer; Mason limner. Patroou Painlers. Schotd of; 
Pierpotit Limner; Pollard Limnorj Provoosl Urrinfir; Stuyvesant 
Limnnr. 


Badcer, JosEyiii Janies oil on cativias: 4^"x33'^' cl 1760^ cnvrkod 

by The MetropoUtan Mr.«an« of .Art, New IVk; pfoiograph 
from owner; an oJd imcriptiim on the back of the canvas read-f, 
“My S, 17G0.” p 

Afra lohn Efhvards (AbigfiU Foi«fe>, oil; 3ea"x255S^; owned by 
of Fuie Arts, Boston; photograph from owner. Page 196 
BLAomriK, Jo^h: Mrs. James Otis, Jr, (tlulh Cwminghomk oil on 
canvas: ^ x 23Ji''| 17S5; owned by Bi-ooklyn Museum, Brook- 

-T-jL itf. V’ from owner; signed and dated. Pago 210 

The \\ insl^ Pamihj; oil un canvas; 42"x 102"; owned by Museum 
ot Line Arts, Boston; photogniph from owner. Pages 308-09 
Block, Laubens; S’ew Amsterdam; w'utercolor on paper; 5!5"x ia I/IO"; 
1650; owned by The New^York Historical Society; pbotiwraph 
irom owner; signed and dated. Paties"^! 

Biouc«. CfUBLEs: WUbelmina Byrd (Mrs. Thomas ClmmLoHaunr) 

oU on canvas; 50" x 40"; <mmed hy the Misses Stewart. Heurko 
Umiity, Va.; photogmph from Frick Art Reference Librarv. The 
owners of the picture do not agree with tile Jittribution here 
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given. Miis A. C. SlcWHrt writes Oiut tlia portrait “js of the first 
Mrs. Bvrtl i»nd wiia p.iinted by KndJer or one of bis pupils “ 

^ Page 104 

Bsmsii School: Tlte Dcuth of Soctaiesi engravittg iiscd as frontispbiet- 
ol VoL IV. Rollins Ancient History, Sth edition, LoihJou. 171jS’, 
SM" owned Ijy New York Public LibraTy-jiIiotoi'rJph from 
owner. Tliis tingras''iiig, publUl^cd June 311| ii49 by J. flud P. 
Knaptou, was ii.sed m many editions of the history* Page 186 
Henry, Prince of Wrffw, and Lord ilatrin^otii ofl on canvas; 
fiO^sSTa"; leiis: owned by Tire Metropolitan Musewn of Art, 
New York; photograph fraai mvner; dated. Page 12 

(Attributed to); Potn/iont«ts; oil on canvas; (50*”'x 355*"; 1610; owned 
by National Gallery of Art, Washington, 0<G* (Mellon CoUec* 
tionj; photograph from ownem dated* Page 13 


Co>r?fEcrjcvT Arttsak; Pointer/ Chest; 33”s46K x3i0b ; 1705; o^viied 
by The Nfetropolitan Mnseuro of Art, New York; photograph 
from owner; dated. 

CoopEn, J,; Megorical Figores; oil on canvas; 21*"xl6S ; & If lo; 
owned by Lyman AUyn Museum, New London, Conn.; photo¬ 
graph from Harry Shaw' Newman Callery, New York, Page 
Copley, JortN SiscLETONr Saoniel Adatm; oil on canvas; S0"*40h ; 
C. 1771; ou Joan from City of Boston at Museum of Fine Arts. 
Boston; photograph Irorn Mnveiim of Fine Arts. 

Afrjf, John Amory (fCatherifie CrtJPHcJ; oil on canvas; 49JS''x40''; 
c. 1763- owned by Museum of Fine *%ts, Boston, photograph 

fromrn^ner. , 

iifrs. Nor/ion id Apjilcion (Margaret CifcbsJ; oil on canvas; 
35S"x3SK'; 1763; owned by Fogg Art Museum. Cambridge, 
Mass ’ pLotoeraph from AfagtcriiH? of Art; signed and dated. 

' *■ ^ ^ Fage 342 

Mra. jetathmaot BoK'ifts (Maty ShOfbttrne); oil on canvas; 49S" x 
agjT; c. 1763-64; owned by The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
New’York; photograph firom tuA-ner. 

Boy with Squirrel (Henry Pelham); oil on canvas; ; 

c, 1703; owned anonymously; photograph from Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. ^ Page^^ 

Mrs. Gatcefi Broufn (Elitatbeth Bytes)-, pastel; i9Ji xl43f ; l/»; 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Luke Vincent Lockwood. New York; 
pbotograpb from Frick Art Reference Library; signed und dated. 

Page ^J-3 

An Engmut'f (htown as Peter Peittam}; oil on canvas; 34^" x 27*"; 
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1758} owned by C, P» Curtin, Boston^ pbotogmpb from Musemn 
of Fine Arts, Boston; signed and dated. The date might be 
either 1753 or 175S, but the stj'le suggests the earlier year. 

Page SOS 

Mrs. Michocl Cill (Relief Dotese); 4Er'x40'^; oil on canvas; e. 1759; 
owned by Mrs. Lm C. Finncll, Beckham, Kent, England; photo¬ 
graph from owner. Pa;»e 223 

Natlumict I/nrd; oil on canvas; 29''s 24"i & 1765-70; ownW by 
Memorial Art GaUery, noebester, N.Y.; photograph from owner; 
unfinished. page 233 

Afrs. Sdrnuei Lfoennor^ fjene Browne); oil on canvas; 

1756; owned by National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 
(Mellon Collection)} photograph from Magazine of Art; signed 
and dated. Pag^ 211 

Joseph Mann- oil on canvas; 35"*£Til''; 17&4; owned by Musetun 
of Fine Arts, Boston ■ photograph from owner; signed and 
dated Page 203 

A/rf. /osepi* Mann (Bethta Torretj); oil on canvas; SSJi''* 2711"; 
1753; Owned by Ariuscuin of Fine Arts, Boston; photograph frcnir 
owner; sigjtiLd anti dated. Page 202 

.’Ifr, ami Mrs. Ihotmis Afr^in (Sporoh AforrisJ; oil on CMivftS; 
60 Ji j< 43 ; 1773; owned by Historical Society of Fetijisylvaiiio* 
Philadelphia; signed and dated. Facing poge 220 

Paul Recoro: oil on canvas; 35''i2SH"; c. 1763^70; by 

Museum of Fine Arts. Boston; photograph from owner. 

Page 22S 

Afnt. Pftcfi Hir/mrri (Ktizohelli GiiTlaiul)f oil on canvas; 49"i83"; 
owned by CliarJes M. Bleecker, Cold Spring Harbor. L.I.; pho- 
tograph ftom Frick Art Rcfenenct Library. Page 235 

Judge Joseph Rhorbttme; oil on canvas; oO-xdO"; c. 1770; owned 
by TJie Metropolitan MaseTim of Art, New York; photograph 
from owner, p^^g^ 241 

Colonel Nathaniel Sparfmmk; oQ on Ciinvas; 90" jt orU"; 1764- owned 
by Mis. Frederick H. Rindgc, Los Augdes. CaUf.; plmtograpb 
from Museum <jf Fine Arts, Boston; signed jiml dat<»l. Page 221 
Fctims, Afflra, anti Vfdcflii; oil on canvas; t 30"* 25"; 1754; present 
Incatioii unkitowu; pliotogrsph from Museum of Fine Arts, Bos¬ 
ton; signed and doted. Pace 206 

Alflrp Wamcf; od on carivas; 49" x 40"; 1767; owned by AVUliam 
Averdl llarrimim, Harriman, N'.Y.; photograph fttim Viick Ait 
Reference Library; signed and dated. Page 331 

Ron. William Wetsteed; engraving: 10" x 7"; 1733; owned by Yale 
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Univei^ Art Galtcty; pbotograuh from Wiier; sigjifid and 

d..cd. , 

Mr. and Mrs, Isaac Wins/cJw jemima Debuke); oU on caiivasi 
54" xGO"; owned by Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; photo- 
Rraub from Owner. Conley was paid twenty-eight guineas for 
this picture in 1T74. Pages 232-33 

Mrs. John {Umtmh Patjenoeaiher); oil m csmvas; 35S"i 

288"; 1T73; owned by The MetrojwUtan Miuieuai of Art, New 
York! photograph from owner. Copley received ten giiiiieas for 
this jxJitrait on June £4, 1773 Fflg<^ 237 

DA.WEINS, IIesby: bniTOMghs Fastiily; watercolor on paper; 14 * 10 ; 
1775; owned by Harry Shaw Newman Calleiy', New Yorks photo* 
gropti from owner; mitialed and doted. Fage 267 

Henry Dawldns (active G 1754 to c. 1776). who worked in 
Nmv York and Philadelphia, was best kimwn as an engraver. 
Indeed, he could not keep from engraving money when no one 
was looking, and thtis was twice imprisOnEd for forgery* He 
mmle the print of William WUliamss Bei^amin Lay here illus¬ 
trated. See Stauffer, David MeNrely. Amcrtcon Engrooers upon 
Copper and Steel (New York, 1907), Vo\, L pp. 60^* VoL 11, 
pp. 73-79. 

DlLN^'ts, Thomas: (attributed to); CoTved CheMi 29K x4Si2H£ ; c* 
1675; owned by Tlic Metropolitan Mnseom of Art; New Yorfi; 
photograph from owner. ^ 

De p£\- 3 TE» Mann Eli: De i'et^iier Boy with Deer; oil on canvas; SOJl" x 
41"; oivneti by The New-York Historical Society. Facing page 68 
Epo oiuf Catherine De Peyater; od on canvas; 56" x47"; c. 1728; 
owned by Col. ACM. Axoy, Maplewootl, N*J,; photograph 
from The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, Bago 70 
De Peyster Ciri and Umb; oil cm canvas; Sa«"x41"j owned by 
The New-York Historical Society; photograph from owner. 

Page 259 

Phita Franks (Mrs. Otiaer De lancey) and Dacfd Front#; oil on 
canvas; 44''x34S"; owned by the Hon. and Mis. N. TttyW 
Ftiillips, Nesv York City; photograph from Frick Art Reference 
Librajy* Page 88 

Moses Letay; oil on canvas; 4331" x 3414"; owned by the Museum of 
tlie aty of New Ymk; photograph from Frick Art Reference 
Libratv. 

£/is«b<ri/i V«i; Bnigh f/Vfis. Ilcurtf V<j« ilens#ei<M?rJ; oil on canvas; 
4324" X aeJi"; owned by The Niw-York Jiistorical Society; pho- 
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tograph from mvncr, Page 7I 

Duuand, John: Jiffs, Adrkuin Banckef (Aniui Jto&len); oil on canvas^ 
35!i X 3 G)j" 5 owned liy The NeiiV-Yorf: Historfeal Sodely; photo* 
graph from, owner. 27S 

Duyceko;, Gebbet: (attributed to){ Gcrref Du^ckinck; oil on 'panel; 
30” X ^5 i c. 1700; o^vned by The Ne^vYork Historical Soefetv; 
photoyriipli fr<jni own^r* P^ge ^ 

(Attributed to)| Afw. Gerrc# Du^efeinefc (MaHa Aheel); oil on panel; 
SO,* 3t Z4?i I c, 1700; owned by The New-York Historical Society; 
photograph from c>wnor. pjjgg ^ 

Er^^ross. Natbamh,; Ajidre«> Offeer; blade ami white tempera on 
^oel; IS-X urn": 1728; owned by W. H, P. Oliver, Momslmva, 
NJ,; photograph from Frick Art RefereuL'e Library; sijined and 

Page 44 

Feke, BoacKr: Chatles A;j//ffjrp,- oij on canvas; 50^x40^1 1748* owned 
hy aeveiand Museum of Ait; photograph from owner,- signed 
and dated. PageJ-tO 

Jatn&i Botedoin ll; oil on canvas; 4ai"x3^-; 174S* own^ by 
Bowdoin Museum of Fine Arts. BransviHck, Me,; photograph 
from Fn^ Art Reference Library: signed and dated. Page 143 
Rev. John CtjltBndcf; oil on canvas; 29Jrx24jr: 1745; own^ bv 
Rhode Island Historical Society, Prmndence; photograph from 
owner; signed and dated ^ ^ 

^ ^ owned Hcm>* 

WJJder Fo^e, Cambridge. Mass.; photograph from Rhode Isknd 
School of Dt-sign, ^ 

Afrs. Cers/ioin Ffigg IV (Hannah Pa^on); oil o„ canvas; ar^aS”: 

Gimbridge. Mass.; 

pfi^ogmph from Museum „f Fi,,^ .,^rts, Boston. Page 135 
The Reverend Tltonfos //iitm; oil oq canvas- x 343iS"- 1745- 

Sz&heiryi, New York City; photograph 
from R®f««"«'^hrarj-; sipied and datr^ Page 138 

' Yftiiwmsr>: ait on canvas; 50S''i 4QS''f 

c. 1T4S.O0: o«-„ed by Detroit Institute of Arts; piiotograpi, from 
owner, ^ ^ Fa e 281 

Sreinta//;; oil on canvas; 30"^x2S-; 
c. L4e; *^,Kd Society at Permsvlvouia. Philade!- 

plua; phmograph from Frick Art ReferoiM# Libr.-iTy, Page 142 
fswae Rwjall ftnd FomiVy; oil on canvas; 58^x 78"; 1741; owned by 
Han-ard Lruversity; photograpii from mvner; signed and dated 

Pages 132-33 
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Ct;ri<^rai Stfiiif 4 cl Waltlo; oil on tanvas; 97“ X SQii"; c. 14 48-50; owned 
by Bowdoin Musetun of Fine Arte, Bninswiei, XI pbolf^aph 
from Frick Art Reference Library. 

Mrs. Charla Witting fAnne Sftipjien); oil on canvas; S0"x40''j 
1746; o%TO{fd by Edward Shippen Willing, Bryn Xfawr, Pa.; pbo- 
tognipb from Frick Art Reference Librury; signed and dated. 

Page 139 

Jsrutc Wfnrloiv,* oil on canvas; 50'*x40'': c. li'4S-50i mvned by 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; photograph from owner. 

Page 145 

Vtwng Clri fn F/ottcr; Oil Oti canvas; 50" x 40‘'i C. 174ii-30; owned 
by Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N.Y, Facing page 146 

Foster, Johs: Book Decorat iofi ; woodblock From Increase .Mather, A 
Brief if/sroj^ of iite Warr uJifJj the Jitdierw in St!u> Enghud, Bos¬ 
ton, 1676; about 4)a x IJJ; owned by New York Public Library; 
pliotOgmpL from owner. Page 20 

Rtchanl Muthert woodcut on paper, 7"x5S"; owned by American 
Antuniarian Society, Worcester, Mass.; photograph ftrnn mvner. 

Page 15 

Sc^ uiio American School: fokn Daccnjtort, 

Fheaxe Ljmneh: Uetity Qibbs; oil on canvas; 46k'"x 33"*; 1670; mvned 
by .Vli^. Alexander Quarrier Smith, Charleston, W.Vel; photo¬ 
graph from Magazine of Art; dated, 

Miirgnret Gibbs; oil on canvas; 40S^x 33''; 1670; owned by Mrs. 
Alexander Quarrier Smith, Oiarleston, W.Vo,; photograph from 
Worcester Art Museumj dated. B 

Robert Gihhs; od ou canvas; 40" x 30"; 1670; owned by 'iTieron J. 
Damnii. Concord, Mass,; photograph from Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston; dated. 246 

GA^■SEVOOhT Li.MNl-n: Pan Dc Wundciaer; oil on canvas; 4S"x37''; c. 
1725; owned by Albany lustitulc of llistcfry ond Art. Albany, 
N.V,* Faciug page 80 

LcoTHird Gariisecocrt; oil On canvas; xSoli ; c, 1725; owned, by 
Mik ilary V. Hun, Albany, N.Y.; pliotograph from Frick .Ait 
Reference Library. Page 86 

Afrs. Leonard Can^coort fCatherine De Wandefaer;; oil on can¬ 
vas; 471i'’x35Ji''; owned by Miss .Mary V. Hun, Albany, N.Y.; 
pliotograph iroin Frick Art Reference Library, Fsig® 85 

CnAvisiiciNK. Sec Tombstone. 

Gheenwood, Joilm; 37ic CrcffiJUMMjd and Lee Foinifies; oil on canvas; 
56"x6S"; owiied by Henry L. Shattuck, Boston; photograph 
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fFuiTi Muiictim of Fine Arts, Bostcm. Pago 300 

Jersey Nanntj {Anti Ameld)i nuMumtint eDgmvinf; 1743; owued by 
iTeniy L. Sbuttuck, Boston; photograph from Mag^axine of Art; 
signecL Page 1(S 

Sco Captaim Carousing at SnWndm; oil on bcdtlcklug; M!*" *73S'’j 
mviwd by the estate of Arthtir Cushing; photograph from Addi¬ 
son Galtory, Andmer^ Mass. Pages 164-65 

Vieii) of Yale College: engraved by Thomas Jahnston; 17 1/3" k 
2 ^ 2/0 ; Owned by ^olc University Art Oanoty; photograph from 
owner; signed. ' Page J 73 


Hfisseucs, CuBTAvus: A BacefmttaUan Recel; oil on canvas; 34J4* jtSSi"; 
owned Mrs, F, H. Hodgson, Philadelphia; photograph from 
Frick Art Reference Library, Piige 101 

Self Fortrott; oil on canvas; 36"! 38"'; owned by Historical Society 
of Pennwivanja, Philadelphia; plrolograph from Frid: Art Ref¬ 
erence Library. p^gg 07 

LapomjW; oil on canvas; 33" *33": 1733; owned by Historical 
Society of Pennsjlvariia, Pliibddphin; photc^ph from nwner. 

Page 99 

The Ust Swpjwf; oil on canvas; 35"* UTS"; c. 1721; owned by 
Mrs, Rose N, Hi'iiderson. FrederieJsshufg, Va.; photograph from 
PhiiaAdphia Mnseiun of Art. Pages 102-03 

Tl^icofian: oil on tam as; 33" * 25"; 1735; owned by I fist^’cal Soci¬ 
ety of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia; pliolograph from owner. 

„ PsiB* 

HesqjuSj Jorm. Cfuirtes Cataert atiti Coforad Slone/ oil on canvas; 
50" *40"; 1761: owned by Baltimort' .Vlnsenm of Art; photo¬ 
graph from Frick Art Reference Library; signed and dated. 

Page IDd 

HoGARTit, WjujAMi Simofi, Lord Lovat) engraved by Hogarth after 
liis own Aawhig: 14!^ * 1746; owned by Now York PnbUc 

Library; photograph (rom owner; signed and dated. Page 123 
77ie R(rA 4 !s Progress, plate one; engrav-ing; 14"* lOM", 1733; owned 
by York Public Library; photograph from ownot; signed 

Page 122 

HtmsoN', Tiio.MAS: Maty, Duchess of Ancaeten engraved after the noint- 
ing by J. McArdell; 1SS"*I3K''; 173T; <nvned by New 
Public Library; photograph from ownar; signed and dated. 

Page 115 

JoHNSTiTN, HekflU£tta: Atific Broughtott; pastel on paper; 
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owru^d by Yii!e University Art Calieryi photograph from owner. 

Page 93 

Colonel WUUatn Bhett; pastel on paperj 12" *9"; owned by Gibbes 
Art Gallery, Charleston, S.C.; photogrupli from Frick Art Pef- 
crence Library. Pag® 

•F 

KtuicTO.-. l*ASvitENCE: Mn. Jam&t Beeknuiii ^Jane Keteltas)', oil oo can¬ 
vas; '18"x34''; ow-ned by the BeekoLin Fiunay, New York Cityj 
photograph from The New-York Hirtwrital Soiaety, Page 34 

KxeujLiv GoDFivEif. factory oF: George f; oil on cnm'ass 49 S"k40K"j 
owned by Yaie University Art Gallery; pbotograpti from owner. 

Page 33 

Kin-nf, JesTUS ENCeutAnor: iiJeaiior Vanuill (Kin. Dantcf CorrofO; oil 
oil canvas; 54" x 4451"; e 1710; owned by MarylaiKl liistoricat 
Society, Baltimore: photograph From owner, Phge 94 

Lely, Sni Petse: Mary and Elisttbcih CapeU oil on canvas; 5l1i" ^67"; 
owned by The Metropolitan Musonm of Art Now York; photo* 
graph fitwn onuer; signed >vith monograjiu Page 32 

LeMdvtie, jAopoESi Ejfcnjf^ Tween Bnrof in a Affglrf Hairl. Plate 31 from 
Brecif Sanalo (De Bn/a Large Voijages, Part 11), FranUoit, 
1591, Engraving, 6" i 8 2/5"; owned by New York Poblic 
Library; pliotograph from owner. Page 3 

Mastw Limn pi; A/ice .Mtison (Afrs. Sariuci Siiifpord); oil on canvas; 
3 SS"k 27S''; 1670; owned by Adams Memorial Society, Quincy. 
Moss,; photograph From Afognsimf of Art; dated. Page 11 

Z^ofd, Joaana, and Ahigall Mason; oil on canvas; 39J1" s 4211"; 
iB70; owned by Nalhaniel Hamlin, Way land, Mass.; pFiotngniph 
from Fricfc Art Relerencc Library: dated. P*^g6 9 

Matthaqs. pAvto he: The Judgment of Hercules; engraved by Sim. 
Gribelin For Shaftesbury, Anthony, Ch/iracferirticfcr, 1737 edition, 
p. 347j 3S" E 215/16"; owned by New York Ptiblie Library; pho¬ 
tograph from owner. Page 13® 

Patiioon PAiNniiis. School os'j Mrigrffllen BcfknMiii; oil on canvas; 
agS^xilS"; owned by the Bcckmau Family, New York Cily; 
photograph from The New*Yorfc IJislorieal Society. Page 77 
Pieter Schuyler; oil on canvas; Sfl"x48 1/3"; owned by City tfall, 
.rVJbany. N.V.; photogroph from J- A. Cleim. Albumy, N.Y. Page 78 
Jacobus StouteniHfrgfi; oil on panel; 39" x 29"; owned by estate of 
Camline T, Wells; pliotograph from Frick Art BeFerence 
Libnuy. Page 74 
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Mrs; Jacobwi Stoutenhurgb (Margaret TcUer); oil oq panel; 

30": OWTifid by rslatc cf Mhs Caroline X Wells; photograph 
from Frick Art Referente Libmr}". Page 75 

C/ntnou?n Lady; oil oo panel; 4lS""x32S"; owned by Hany Shaw 
Newmim Cdlery'^ New York; photograph from owner* Page 25fl 

Peaix, CiiAiiLEi Wnxsax: James Arbnckte; oil on canvas; 47S"x3Cr; 
owned by Mrs. Walter B* Ciiy, Washington, D.C,; photogniph 
from Frick Art Reference Library'. Page 252 

Afrx, Jmum Arbvekh {Tahiihn Scarborough Cmtis) and Ed- 
umrd; oil qn canvri$; Owned by Mrs, Walter Cuy^ 

Washington, D.C.; photograph from Frick Art Reference 
Library. Page 233 

PELiLVNip Prtiitt: Ree. Mather Byles^ oil on canvas; 30" x £5"; owned 
by Amoritati Aiiticjnarian Soeietyv Worcester, Moss*; photograpli 
from owner. P’^g* 

PiKJO^iv'T Ljmn^: Ree* Jamc^ Fierpont: oil on can^™; x 25'*-^ ITll; 
on loan from Allen Evarts Foster to Yale University Art Gallery; 
photograph from Yale Lhiiversitj^; dated* Page 42 

Mrs. Jumes Fwrjmit {Mary IJaakerj; oil on canvas; 31’^x£5'^; 
1711; on loan from Allfiii Evarts; Foster to Yale Universtty Aft 
Gallery; photograph from Yale Univlrraity; dated* Page 41 
Pot.LAFtD LixTNim; (iitfrihnted to); Etisha Cook; oil on canvas, 

3rlJl'': owned by Mrs. H. it. SaltcmstaU, Chestnut Hill, 
photograph from Frick .Art Rcfcrciioe Library* Page 47 

Mrs. John Dolbeare (Surah Comerb oil on canvas- 
owned by Thomas S* MeLane, New York City; photograph 
from Frick Art Reference Lifaraiy, Pago 50 

Anne Follard: oU on canvas; 3811''^ x 24'^ 1721; owned by Massa¬ 
chusetts Historical Society, Bostim; pholograph from Rhode 
Ishinil School of Design; dated. P^S^ 

T/iofrwJ-S Thachcr (so-callvd)-, nil on canvas; 29S"s241'^f owned by 
Old South .Assodntian, Boston; photogniph from Worcester Ait 
Museum. Page 270 

PtovoosT Limnkb: iUcjs-p Daold Frocoost. (Tryntie iMureiis}; oQ on panel; 
30" X 25"^ c, 1700; owned by Tlia New-York llistoricai Society; 
photograpli from owuer* P-age ® 

REXCaHANiXT: The Stuftdurd Bearer; oil on canvas; 54jli"x45"; 1654; 
owTiod hy The Metropolitati ^Iiiscum ol Art, Nt-w York; pliolu- 
graph from o^viier; signed and dated. page 54 

Rehick. CtDumANi View of the Blockade of Boston; walercoloft; 

X 01S"; owned by Essex Institute. Salem, .Vlos^.; photograph 
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from omicr: $igoi‘d. 160^1 

BEVNOUxt, Sib Josiiva: Sftss Fiunirc* AfofcsiDOrl/i. tater ^tdy Bayliam 
and MflrrJitoncss oil mi KUiviis; 54''x45": mvoed by 

Homy El Huulingtmi Ubrury mid Art Galleiy« Smi Mdrlnu, 
C^if.; photograph from oivoer, 230 

Lady Catadue EusselL mezziotirit engraving after the pkinuv hy 
McArdell, Brsl state; portrait painted, 1T5B; I'Uti''R 9S": 
owned bv New York Public Librar>'t photograph hum owner. 

I^ige £18 

BoaEHTS, Bisnopj Vittio of Cfmditstoti, S,C.» (doiail)} watcrcofor; !*)• x 
bdnre 1739; owner) by Claranee Biiir Mitchell Far Hills. 
NJ.; photogniph from Frick Art Rofcimtfe Uhraiy. Page 1S7 
Vieto of Charifudon, ,S,C.r line engraving after the picture by E, O. 
Toms; first state. IB *554^"; Iwfore 1738; mvned by 
New York Public Lihraiy; photograph from owner. Pages 158-50 

Smihekt. John: Bishop Berkeley oiid Friends; nil «n canvas; e9fi''x93'': 
1729: cFivnecl l>y Ysde Univeisity Art Gallery: photographs from 
owner; signed and dated. Pages 1^21 

Dtitail Self Portrait^ page 119 
Ner/ifinfcf By/ieW; oil on canvas; 30" s 25"; 1730; owned by Tlie 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; photograph from 
pwijer^ dated. Page 125 

Jflijs Clark (Mrs, John Lewis); oil on canvas; 30^ s 40"; owned by 
Massachusetts Historical Society. Ikwton: photograph frann 
owner. Page I2S 

BCir^nun oil on canvas; 50"i4(r; owniod anonymously 

and On consignnumt at Macbeth Callery, New York City; photo¬ 
graph from .Yfogazbic of Art. Page 12T 

Copy of Poossias “Contimmee of Sriplo": nil ort canvas; 44*" x 
613S"; owned Iw Bmvdnin Museum of Fine Arts, Brunswick, Me.; 
photograph horn owner. Page 116 

Mrs. /o/jn Smiltort ( Mery WiTfiains); oil oti eanv'as: 39" * 25"; Ovnicd 
liy Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston; plmtograpb from 
owner. -12® 

Bsirm, Ttomas; (attributed to); Major Thoaias Savage; oil on camos; 
42li"x3^"; 1679; owned by Henry 1*, ShaHuedt. Boston: photo¬ 
graph ftonn Magazhie of Ati; dated. Page 20 

Maria Catherbie SmiOi; oil on canvas; STJt'x owned by Amer¬ 
ican Anlbjuarian Socie^, Worocslef, Mass,; photograph from 
owner, 1® 

Self Portrait; oil on canvas; 24X" x 23IL"; oouitoy of the American 
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AntiqnuxlEip Socie^* Mass; signed with tnoiiogriam. 

Pacing page 18 

SiiJYVKSANT LtMXsn! Nicholas WlUiom Stuyve^saf^; oil on canvas; 

1660; owtiL-d hy Tlie New-YoA Ilistojrkal Society; 
photograph from ovvtiori tinted. Page ® 

Pi^cr siuyvCMiUr oil on pai^d; 2lK^xI7S^j c. 1766; omied by 
The New-Ycrk Historic^ Society; photograph Irotti owner. 

Pago 58 

TnEu% j£H£MiAHr Mrs, Ciihriel Mani^auU (Anne Afshby); oil on cati* 
vosj 30^ iS4?i"s 1757f owned by Tlie Mctnrpolitati Nlit^etna of 
Art, New York; photograph from owticn signed and dated. 

Pago 109 

Towisstone or Wiluam Diocson: In Cambridge^ graveyard; 

c, 16®; phorogmph from Ilsirrietto Mcrrifleld Forbes. Pago 3t9 

Tomsbstone or Jonx Foj^rtn; In Dorchester^ Mass.^ grav^^aid; 1681; 
photograph from Iloirietto Meitffidd Forbes. Page 27 

Detaih page 36 

Tombstone of Axtmmw Neal; In the old Granary Burying Ground, 
Boston i c. I6S4; pliotograph from liarriettc MeniflcM Forhes. 

Page 24 

Vakukkian. PiiTEn: Afr^ Femia Vm (Elsie Huigers); oil on canvas^ 
453i'^x3fiS^; 172S; owned by Mri, Fdwin Dimyse Sbulfe. AU 
bnny, N.Y.; photograph from Frick Ait Refercucc library; ilated 

Page 7S 

Van Dyce: Bcbcif Rich, Earl of Warwick; oil on canvas; 83 ^k 40^; 
owned hy Tlie Metropolitan Afuseum of Art^ New York; photo¬ 
graph from owner. Page 35 

Walker, RooEirr: OiJucr CromtvcU; oil on canvas; 49M'^ x SSK'"; owned 
by National Portrait Gallery, London; photograph from owiwTi 

Page 36 

Watson, John: Lewh Morris; oil on canvas; 301/16'" 3C 23'^; 1736; 
owTud by Brwklyti Museum, Brooklyn, N-Y.; photograph from 
owner. Wal$on*it accoiitu \yoots sihow th^t he reerfv^ 
pmimU lor a |iartfa6 of Lewis Mcuris in 1736. Page 67 

Wist, Jane G<dtfwsay (Mr^. h>scj?b Shippon); od on convns; 

SOJi'^ X 4011'^; c. 1737; ow^ned by iiistorical Society of Peimsjd- 
vaniiXj Philadelphia; photograph from Frick Art Beference 

Idbnuy, Pagi3 139 

WfRkrm Henry; oii on canvas; c. 1755; owrid by 

Historical SocL^ of Peimsylvauia, Phibididphia; plaitograph 
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fioia FhiladEilphla Museum of Art. Page I8S 

Lamt&csap^ with Com; oil on panel; £CS.*“ 3c SDH^j c, 174&^52; owned 
)xy Peimsylvaiiii Hospital PhilnjdeJphia^ photograph from PhUa- 
ddphia Museiun of Art, Pages 150-51 

Thooias MiffUn^ oil on canvas; x c. 1758-59; owned by 
Historical Society of Petmiylv^anta, Phitaddphia 

Facing page 190 

FepI; oil on canvas; ^ 3'tJS'^; c. 1757-58; owned by 
PcrmsyU'arLiii Acadomy of the Fine /Vrls, Philndelpliia; phoh> 
gnsph from owner Page 191 

Seascape; oil on panel; 13M" x 43”; c. 1749-5^; emmed by PennsyI- 
vaiiia*riQspital' photograph from Phltadolphia Museum of Art- 

Page 172 

Self Portrait; miniature in vvatercolor oii ivory- ovai 29/lff^^ 
1 JS/IfT; a 1756-57; owned by Ynie University Art Galloiy; pho¬ 
tograph from OrtA'nvr* Page 1S7 

See (tho American School; iMndscojw^ 

White, John: Irufian JIrmwr; watetcolor on paper; QS"x 0^; owned b) 
British Museum- plartograph from owner. Page 2 

WiuUAMS, WnxiAM: Convers^fon Piece; oil on cam^; 30^x40^; 
1775; owned onoinTiioiisly; photograph from Albert Duvecn. 
New York City; signed and dated, Page 1®- 

Tiia Wi/fi4pi D<?iiirfrig FaoiHy^ oil on canvas; 1774 j 

owned by Miss EHie Shippeu, New York Ctlyj photograph from 
Friclt Art Befcrcnce Libraiyi signed and datcA 205 

David Halt; ofl On tsinvas^ 71" 5(46"} 1766: owned by llorty F, 
Du Pool, Wintrathur, DeL; photograph front Frltlc Art Reference 
Libraty; Signed. 178 

Deborah HaH; oil on canvas; 7IH*' * 46Ji'^; 1776; owned by Bront- 
lyn Muswiii). Brooklyn, N.Y.i signed and dated. Fa^g pap 180 
Be'n^min Lay; cugra^'ing by Hcniy Dawkuis after a lost ori^nal; 
8l/10''x7I'^5'': after 1759; owned by Historical Sodety of 
Pennsylvania, PliJladelphia; pliotograph from owner; signed, 

Pago 131 

John WUey, Hli Mother and Sistets; oil on canvas- 35S''i4eK''; 
1771; owtied by Wdliam Ogdeo Wiley, New York; phctognipb 
from Frick Art Refewaicc Libraiy; signed and dated. 

Pages 1S4^ 

WoLiAsrON, John; Af«. EKmfef Bbke of Neiofngfou fEiisa faflfdj! od 
on canvas; S(rx35"! owned by Mrs. Frederick Rutledge, Ashe¬ 
ville, N.C.- photograph from Frick Art Reference Libraiy. 

Page 192 
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AdamA, John, JOO-lOl, S73j ForMU 
hy CopUif t £69; F&ftr^U hjf Stroil+ £T1 

Adams^ Samuel^ £24^ 34^, 319j Pcwinrft 
by Ccipley. 224-Sa5, £iZ7, S45 
Afffdfb Mui^iiK9« T£l-<S4^ I44p £92, 

343; Cirf of Scht^cf 80* 63. 

343; rhaiTifti Vdit l^j^h 343; 

Mrs. 3'AtHiMiJ ^'ciw TO-SO* ^ 

84. 3^48 

AllKmiiiAt 818 

A//e^Tfcil Figure* by J, C«*Ji>t.T* 45, 

Allen^ JuMpli, 3S 
A3kiTW WLlbikm, ^78, 3l9 
Altllon^ WiuliIUf'tOfl* 113 
AiuHtcnr mt, 14, 40^ 1S3, 258^ 285 
Amtfficstii CulofibtJ p^ibiig ftmuiurtKi]^ 
Artisan Imk^^hiijiI 6-7* 25l>-2fl9; ill- 
titfa Isoliitfii Irwii «adi oElurr ^ S-IS, £47* 
320; Cabnial lautude toward «t. 193^ 

au-£t^ a33-sao, 35S-257, 2a5-m 
300p eofnpHrwm wftb E*igbili art* 
87* 80.203-286,273-274: wowpinle ift- 
llii^QKfl, ns, m 271^272, 2T4p 521- 
322; foreign inHmMiccT £44-245, 24?* 
257. 272; [i^rgvries, 1, 43^ £01. 

££)7^ luUinnalbm in criUeiBii pI^ 
i, 12, s274. 279; n^jected Jw ctJtunil 
libturim. ici* 2T7-£m pio^imlic bai«, 
263. 2j68-3e&; mublcms tif itudj* 1-2. 
43, 280, 2<H^291: relation lo nnifw^- 
ma^, ix^ 249-2S0, 261^-274: i^Uikm 
(o liUtituEO, a, 237-158; nj^ nf por- 
tnziti^ 9d4aiii* 373-176, 263; 

Ilf unikstJikcB. 146-175; imui- 

tion, 84 87, 224 344-274 
AnwTKan Sdtixil: Ji4iii £9S; Bfti- 

in^i lifr/i Fftrr*^Ji Priicj In 

X™ York Uorhof, 16*463, 166. 168> 
im, 343; Cfcltaemy Fieerf, lTO-171* 
il3; Chrfit M Emmaus (ottdlj. toj. 56- 
57, 289, 343; Mn ZAiiwti^. 16-17, 
281 -m 343 ; £nJ o/ th^ Foe l/vnl* 
163 . 3 # 3 : Fls^ CnrH^ ui Si(^ 
Laiii^irt^ 174, 343; Get, 284; 


£.d^ri uiit/i Tramp, 107,643^^344| Land^ 
164-155* 159-360, 844| Mt% 
Mmn PngiS II Sti» infill* lOS, IQT, 
2tHj 844; Puriirr.i^ilf and Chltd^ 
19-30; Diintei auwilp 38^, 271, 344; 
iv'ii7l0nf Stmiglilpn* 49, 3-14; Witt- 
nvt ffofcue Afitrali, 174-175; F^izob^h 
Padify Wmdev, lO* 23, 344* Sw also 
Sum Aiaiimr, De Fcyiter Mjiii- 
ijer. Ffcsikc Limuor* Ciaii*<?voQrE Um- 
ncr* AiaAm Uimicr, Piiiimin Fainlcrs, 
l^orpuut LliiDiCT* Ptm‘^4ici8t Lfmiktr. 
8tiiyv-eiiBjA Uuuu^ 

Affit, iofin. by Capky. 315, 217, 
m 345 

Ancurer* Afoi^. Dmhm of^ by ThcMnai 
lludmi, 114-U5, 350 
AmbvtcUp Pooiolii, by Frbc, 303* 30B 
A^d^cin^ Mrs. sdthanki}^ hy Cof^fey. 

AprAdm, Cfv0l^ by Fekc, 146. 308,348 
A^Hhmp, Afr** CAorlr#, by Fckn, 14^ 30® 
Gri^t by Fete. 143 
Arbiielfife^, lanws^ by Clmiiea Wlikon 
PiMik, 25Sp 352 
Athocklm^ Mot. Jffnfiu* by CWW 
P^le* 25!K 2^p 352 
AieliRtsc^al c»jving^ 320 
Aietiiteetme* atb 4^, llO-lli, 117^ 194* 

237-m m m 312 

Ad$tocmtie mtp tee Iiitematlonal court 
txaditiPii 

Art, u&c of vvDfd in Cbluntca, 283 

Art kWi, 61* m isa* 180, m, m 

311-312 

AjhflDld, Hdwiird* 292 

B^ordiarKiilibii fteiief, by Giistavui H«- 
Klini* 100-101, 260, 350 

iomt^ by Badger* 197, 

Badfi«p Tus^pK 1^, 175, 108-^01, 234. 
810; fumet Batlger^ 197^ 844; lira. 
John Edfmfih, 100, 108* 344 
Boker^ Thmmt, by CIultIm Bndf^ £94 
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Bancktit^ Mts. bv lohn Durcixuij 

27^ Sd5 
Eaiinm, 

Darbn^o^, 30S-303 

THotoju^ 2S4 

painting 53^ 

Mn, Amcriojji ScKod, 2S3 
JkiuJ, CUailo^ £7S 
Bimni. Msjy^ 

£c?e;^iTuJii^ Afa^ by Lawrence Kil- 

bun». 

Mog^en^ by FatirKm Folnt^T^ 
Yfi-77, 3S1 

Bfitctieft Mr^. Sauaiitan, b}- CopWp 2ID 
Deubildge^ Utitir\\ 3S0 
tkriccte)*^ m. 117-116 

Berkvk^ Cwup, tjv Sntkbertt 

m. UB, 130-1^1. 137, 147, £0L, 

m 2S3 

ncrTnimU, IT, 114, 2(M, 300t 303. 313 
Horn L^ 3034304 
B^fdbi. drawing of, IT6 
filoflcbiuttf Cbislophcr, 310 
Bbckburri, JEctK|di, EOi, 207-210, 213, 
220. 2£4, 3(J0* Afr*. 

Ofiit^ liKIt 344; Aff* /encffieiii SCmp- 

*^fip 310; Witu^ Frmi%, 204, 2f»S" 
203,344 

.Wfj. by hthn WdHijitan, 

lli2, 3SS 

Bbtik, Laim^, OtJ-Ol, 2m, of 

Nww 57, 6CMSLL, 344 

BrJifni, HicofLire, 303^04 
Ben/L Dr, FA/jimi, by Fek®, 307 
B4>ciiidJ^ CcrvcriTiar, 172 
Busiui\, 12^10, 20, 137-33, 43^ 27S, £82, 
S34* Sec tffwi Nttiv Engliiiiti, pcdntkiiT 
in 

tif tJif BSochid^ c^f by 
Clid«t!iui Heini£L, I60-13L 133, 3o2 
Comritim, Vimv <if, W 

Heiikitr^k^ 160 

Ekaftuit 22S-* Biiprmnfctff^iTi ct/. 

hy llinii^' Pellmin, 160, 31E>; Rcrprc^iAmt- 
edf^ nf, by PaiJ Hrtere, je® 
£(M4pn NBWA-L^iffT, isl, :204 
Baitnn Tvn PjJty# 240-242 

J&mcM^'by Fijkij* 143, 203-209, 
34a 

Bo^vdt4n. jjTra. JoTit^ liv Fela:, 143. 29A- 
299 

U'ffinfm, Fffe, 2S8-2d@ 

298-290 ^ ’ 

Afra. by CaplT:y, 217- 

218, 345 


wiib St^ulrfL^^ by £ilO, £2^ 

BrEdenbflUEb, Cnrf^ 30G 
Bridgra, diailef, 103-103, lOS, UO-H L 
123, 234. 610: Tfiomajr Bdbn 2S13; 
Ecnfujt Bnrtf, 294; ^y^lOidfArtika BurJ, 
103, 204 344 

BTldgia foiwiss, ms, 107-lOSv 2^; 
ilfa. Mflnn Fjtgrf n cfirf Scin John^ 105h 

icrr, 2 M 

British pcutitiji^f Med[e\ral, 1£^14, 17-f8> 
281; Tndor; 12-13, 23-24; Stunrf, 13^ 
14, 81#36, 2&ii ConmuLiiivinctlili, 3$* 
80; Georgian, 1740, 3140, U3-114. 
117418, 222-223, ISO^lSfi, 160, 170- 
171, S04. 223. 230. 234, 236. 257. 
205-260, 273, aiO^OtT; Pnnvindiil, 14. 
66. 43. 00, 204, 280^261, 316-317 
BrUyi ti-flb Fntinh Frhe* bi 

N&UJ Yofh llarfiw. Ainerkim Sdionlp 
r31-166. 106. 103-10). 648 
Brltjab S(^ho0l: F}^h ttf 5nntiff:t, l&l. 
166, 345; Jlm/y, Prince cf IVWm* ami 
Sir JfurHiTgf^^ 12^18.:345n fWir--- 
IpcnjLf^ (aitrlk to}, 13-1'^ 84^ 
alfo Britudi pMinilng 

Brillidi Kiilp^ie, 621 
Stidu^hUiu, Annif> bv lEenH^tti Id^uiibui. 
03, 850^51 

firtruMn^ Mti, Gaio^ by CopW* 212* 345 

Bjwwfi, Lawreotee, $8 

BtmstnBj Jam, by Cttpluv. 20T. 211, 640 

Bm-et R- G., £20 

nuiii&lr^iiL Jpjtiftrfiib, 284 

Bunker imX Ridllis oT. ITT 

BntikcTi, Maiy^ pimulb 602 

Biimiay, Funny, 319 

Biurntigbi, Akn* SOL 303-8t^, 610 

Fmtiiltf, by tbunry Dflwkituv 

267p 347 

B^fidiU .Vnf/ui7ifd» by SnUbfrt^ 124-135, 
200, 853 

flyfjFj. hv Peter Prlbsin. 195+ 

202, 352 

6r/rd* by Oiarlefi Bridge^ 2M 

fljjmrf, Wldidmiiinf. by CJiatk^ Bridge 
104» S94. 3M-345 
Hyr^ WlUihTm, IDS. 2EW 

Bynm, LtinJ, 180 

Culkmikfp Jlti. Joiui, 298; Firrtnsii bv 

Feki=, 262, 298, 307. 84ft 
Cofw#, Cl^rliPt, imd Cdbrfil by 

Jlpbn riesseUufi, 103, S06, 350 
CorMf/cn, Morchiaftea,, by Hcr\'iiEjJili, S30, 
853 
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Cwcui i5S, i8^ 

Ciuuiijljiii [i44LkUn^n 24, :^ 

ami hy ^ 

C7drmk&^ 5lqjhi7i» hy West* 167 
CamilL Clioxln, iS 
Qitl^allc fiiU ^-^4, SSiS. 

Cbanilwd^in, K. U.,2^ 

Cfinrlramf *c^ Suntli Cnroliiiii 
Cfror/L^jicNt, Viaw tiv BiPtiinp Roberta, 
157^199, 16CI-161, im ^lX SSa^ View 
ci/p by Tliraims l6fl 

Oieokli'y, Re%. JiJm. ISl 

oUxlb, |o PtklLud 

linincT. £68 

Mn. altiib- tp Fd- 

liird Llfuncr. 286 
CkuHts, 4-0 

ClLil J, llhjums, m, m. 282-283; 

thfpj, (oiioe ftttnk to) 

Cltikli«u« xtrt ufi 281 

Chimney Pfcf«, Airtiffifc^iTi 17!>^ 

JTU 3^ 

C/irtj* rit Emmtf^x*p sttErik lo Au>ci>Liaii 
Sdiook 5&-57,289, 643 
Cfiurch ol Englui^id^ 37 
CititiE, v«rw’^ 6&-6i, 14^p 

157400, les-lfia, 173. 30-313 
inne* by Smihcrti 133* 353 
Cbik, V\TJliiiiii, 384 
Ctiiikc. HinmanD Fmleritier 268 
Cbirkc, Hiebuxb 340 

CoatA of i« ITrraldfy 

Cohuni^ FiTidralck \y-i 

TjjrriryJi* M,trib t[i Fi>Jco, 3(K)‘'604, 

305, 307 

CofDii. Mra. JcUiio. by PoILtnl LburHS, 
266 

CaiI^k oI Phlladtflphfa, 163 t 1ST 
CulHoi Hakcr, C* lb* 31M17 
Colttfif, Himry, 638 

Co^iudO, ^ly Smifxrt-137, 353 

Cwumfln fi’jiuH?* Eiv 
CozigZ’C^aliOn^tilUi 3T 
CouiPGcticut^ pirdlug in, 286, 816-317 
JtMtii* loo 

CohliPifncif of Scitdit^ copy W Smlbcrl 
alter Fomsfav 116, 296^ 353 
CouMWwt^onPfix^ hy Wllb^Ji Waiiain*. 
182, 655 

Gouvcwttni ptem, 182. 296* 811 
Qinke, Elilhn^ ftltrib. to Folkrd Limner^ 
4047^286. 288.852 
Coupw* J,. 45-46. 1S3, m 310s Ms 
guiwf 4^\ M5 

Ccjpluy. Jolin Siu^btoo, xb 206* 2T3. 267s 


date nf hlrth* 314^316; IB-l- 

las, 250; pflxly iniiffincra un* L12-U3, 
l9!a-203. 245. 364. 295-296; ioTt 

pi^itoies* 201-204* 3|5; lEiffu^icc d 
Bbgkbfim, 204,2De-2l]7* 216^211 p 213. 
22Q, 224* 3l6-3.17j wml^ mil ow.'ii tftyb, 
207. 21&-2J3; hi$ matme stjic* 175, 
214^13, 2 IS. SB3. 268. 274. 319: pk- 

tute^t crbiljatctl m Engbtid. £26. 228- 
286; cenaiilm Eirroprjni tnp. 2^40-240. 
318; leavn Joi £uru|M?. 242-244, 2S4* 
20S; imjHwtaiH.'C of. 194; chufAclei. 2£l7t 
2H* £40; uttittidfe? lowwdi Boston. 
220, 236 246. £43, 26O-207j atti- 
lia!if ttfWiinli Buropetui strt* BIT- 
220. 222, £20* 234. £66-336* 268; 
Tvud bfwia <w tifir 317-318; saw 
irnputted plctorct^ 316^19; sodal oom- 
Hkl Oi hU poiikllrjg, £22, 224-226. £46- 
243. m, 319-330; md 247. 

254-2S5; psitoli, £11-212. 3lTi ininifl- 
£11; sotipii of liii rtri. 316; ioliw 
Ailatfu^ £^; SfitfnyiofJ Adai/u. 224-££5, 
S27. 345; Affi. lidiH Atfvttp 215, 217. 
220, 3-45-* Mrj. i^atJtaniel Apideton, 
2 J2, 345; Mix. Jfmathm\ £10; 

Mu, /rrimHApiyicl 217-218. 

545; Bof} v^h SijuuTeh £26. 223-230. 
345; Mfx Cwaiiw Brcnmi^ 1145: 

Ime SOT, £1T| 846; Aii £n- 

* gAttvTp £04-20^ 3454340; Afr*. 

Cifb 222-£23. 840: iVrdWtirfI HmU 
2£b Snmi«4 

tfiorcc, /jfpid ^rtJitiinti juu^t Mcepir* 
a03> 3lSj 3+6; Mu. /tWfjjJk Mimn, 

I 202-263, 8l5p 346; Mr. Hud Mn. 
Thmio* Mifflin, 2£0. £££* 3405 N'lm hf 
CmdlMlighi^ 133. ITS; Paul 
222^220, £Za, 846; .Vr4^ FdtjJ Rfdianl* 
£35p 840; Ctfp^iiFii Wiirbmlf* BBS; 
Joirtjfi SArr£p(iimd, 241, 348s .VrtfAanloI 
5iHrf Aaudf, 220-221* O-IO; VimiH. Mar#* 

Vtdmn, 152, m, 346; 

I Mary Hffnurr, £31. £34, £36. 268. 

I tm;E£P. WiiHam ISO. 201* 

SIS; Mr. ofid 3fl+. Tkw^ llVn^iiur, 
2S2-S33, 640-347? Mu lnht% VVto- 

^^Krr^k, 3JT 
jCoploVi ?klary. 134-195. £40 
CjJfTlr^U. 310 
Cottou. Jdbn. 22 
Ckmtrdief^ Hetirl. £30-290 
C:fiWli^^y^ Bmlkil. 2S8 
Cwzinji, Ekatwf. 3SI7-238 
C^tf; CktpleyV oraTt Hppnxicli* £14, S£Br 
22^235. 23S, 240; biM id cndttm&i 
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la 110-112; nwcikv^l cnifK 

14» 30; pnintf^ abo cmrtfitiii:;i, 

38. 4X 45, 00^1* 102. IlOp 112-113. 
153. 172r-175. l&S, 2D1, 250-255. 25T- 
258. 260, 263-m 2 j 68-£09* 262^285. 
510-512; pLu!!^ wT miitsnKn Izi wlii:vv 
224-225, 250, 254-255. 25S, 51t 
C/ot»ud[f» OUvcr^ liy lUibot Wtilko^p M, 
S51 

Cm^ykfon. bv CititaTiji Hesselio^p tOl- 
102 ^ 

Caiti, Merle, £78. S06 

I>>U, Michflcl, 77, 9S^ 

Daiiiih lfhllurw«, 285 
Donw/lp E{t^ 1 mt^r^ liy Justiis EngcILmxIt 
Kiilin. 9N02. 0^1. 451 

Davun^Mfi, Jahu^ posiOj]^ W JoUn FoMei, 
10-17, 2S2^ ^ 

D^virl, Jr^ju^ Lcitifp l^^^ 280 
DuwBcitrfi^ Itejuy, 347i Ourrc^^igh* 

207. 0*17 

Dawjixn'M Hi^tsvk^ 209-303 

D&nh of hy West, 152, J83, 

180; Bnmii Scbofll, 183, 180, 345 
Defoe, Danid, 180 
De Lin^e. Dr. jiu^. 52-53 
Del«iioy4 Alwalmm. 320 
Del^waro, 95 

Itainijjt;, Fumily. by WlHenti 

Wimirnis. 205. 355 
Demnw, TIuwiai, 4, 347 
i>f Boy with Iteirf, Da P™tLi 

Manner, 08-w, 72, 347 
Toy^Cft Elis anJ KEHh^riru*, Pey- 

rttf hlmnicrg 00-70, 347 
Dv Poy^tfr GJH uHfA IjjjuJ^p De Peyntn 
Mmuicr, 359. 347 

De F^of Mi£uiicr> Oa-iS, 76, 80, 88. 
lai; Dc r^Mtvr Boy Mflli Deer^ 68-89. 
72, 3lTi Em tmd ICallunrln^ ^ pey, 
«t(T, 87-70, 347; Dfl Ptiyjc^r GfrJ icitfi 
250, 517; Philu and Dmid 
88, 347i Mom Lmtj^ 72. 3474 
Eits^fhi^h Van BTUgh^ 89* 71, MI 

Dtf Hog<st. 2aei. 317 
£Nr IVumfelwi Puy. by GunKeviKHt Lim- 
ihCTp 349 

Diclwnf W'i/J^fiTii, ^vcbtobc of, 240|, 
8ll 

Dti/5«rr, John, by FoUiurd Limner, £88 
Do^jfurrv^ AffT, ioAn, by FoTkfd Umiicf, 
fiO-Sl, 288, 352 
Dowic, Unbfatj 254 

Dtnulnp, 112, 1^ 176, 296, 3104112. 
See tuie FiistclE, W|Lttii4oleo 
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DTrs4d:Ti Luuixi:, 2S3 

Du Frcituiy^ Dwbs Alplicrtst;!:, S68, 337 

Dttmnif^^ jEfcmfaibt 38i 265-2^ 

Dunkp. VViliiimi, 29L 298 

Dmniid, Tdini Afr-t AiJjiaan fiandbr, 

m, m 

l>u 5tiititJ^^ P- E,* 66 
Dyh:li painting, inSttnnee of, S3-66, 68, 
84* 160, m. 228. 245^ 243, 272, 274, 
2S9-290. 3i3 
Duycklodc Dyuiuty, 2:90 
Duj'ekiDck, Even L GO-Olt 310 
Diiy’dduck, Ev«t ni, 01, 70* £92 
Duyeldstjek^ Ck^iBidirSf 00^1, 910 
Oii^'ekiDcIi;, f^iuduj* Jr., 61 
DuyeUrM^^k, Gwret, 6^ 34, 201; Sdf-pm- 
imti iftitrib, to), 62, S0J. 

348; Thr Atii^M Wift (K^^adUdh < 
liik to)* 01-63. 291, m Air^ Aft- 
giujiif Jay, f ftUdb,. to)* 

MfA. mttrik 

la iltjfret Dnyckljidr, fll-tJS, ^1^ 348 

LCi^giles* TlK»nms* J7T 
Fori Ealph, 160 
East Ciullc^ 230 
Edsobm^, 112 

Eduiaid*^ Al/*, /dAiiv by Jq 9 eJ|iIi BsJger. 

106, 193, 344 
Ebsabetb, Qneni, 12-13 
hjiiciDns, NiithanieK 43-43,143*-140.106, 
287-283^ 297, 300. 311; B^v. 
Loiorli^ 287; Ajibfrw CWIiW* 43*44, 
£37. 345j fSammt SewaU, SSI 
Empire jirt, 1£9 

End erf ffis Poi f/fua, Amerfesn SebooL 
163, 343 

Enemy Tarim Eurpii fpi <t Ituid, by 
Jacques La 3« 351 

Eng^&mt, An, by Go^y, 204-205, 3*4^ 
346 

Eng^vingi: Juidgii, 43„ ‘45i 122-1£3, 
131, laa;-137* 1S3, 160-101, 175-176, 
105. £17, 220. £28, 244. 255, 258, 206- 
290-208, 800, 318; Amdflatti, 14-15. 
160-161, 193, 201, £45. 293^284, 3J&- 
3LL 047 

Fiirndy imiiHnfii. £92 
Fimdjid iMmleeope^ ditrlbL to FctA* 
FiVHniil HaIL IIT, 290 
Fmie^ painting o|, H7, 153 
Feollm, oklnzes modit finan, L53 
Ftack^ J' D,, 001 
Feb?, C^lmdes, 300 
Feke. PhlK ^ 
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P«kc, RlcJuird, 3*^ 

Ffilce, RoUrrt, St., 305^1 
Jr'eke. Robcft. li, ill. ITS. ISl, IM, 
2(M. 20db 277-S78: Owfiw B»y lej^end, 
130* 29(7. aOO^ia. m innueticsed bt 
Suitbert, 112. 13(kl38, 144, 147, 2'17; 
ill IkiKton, 130-133, )4Q. 203^. 307- 
30$; In KeKMrt. 130-138, 298-300, 
3004108; in Ftiikti!cdphi«. 137, 130, 
l»Ki-300, aOfT; iU»3m>«uiiinee, 137.3(Ki- 
303; dimnuluey ol pidiifcs. 13T-H0. 
303-306; ftyln dcfinnd. 127-147, 200, 
224, 218, 273, 306-3U9i liiiluiRi«t: «]J, 
103, 201; 3c<ipe of Hit, 3101; Pamc/a 
Atidrem, 301, 307; Cluuit* ^ithmp. 
146. 308. 348; A(r«. C/Krrf«t Apthnqi, 
143. a06| Ctissd Aptltnrp. 143; Dt- 
rhUiCat Band. 307; /nine* Roiinlnin, 
143, 2S)B, 348; .Wn. fatast Bcwdtdn, 
143, 299; WiUiDJi BiMM/nln, S39; .Vfr». 
li'lffJnm IlcMMfniiii, 143, £99; Ren. idtn 
Cidtmdet, 232, 29JK 3(J7-3u8, 348; 

Cnrit (Attriii.. to}, 301-308, 
307; PnncifW TatuliCtifin Inttrib. loj), 
303; 131, 131, 303-304, 

3 O 3 I 3 OR, 348; Eltimettf 
Mfs. Ebenrsa Fln£i2i 307; Cnniuim 
Etage UK I44r Cciduitn 

tv. 135, 304, 308^; Mn. GnnAowt 
Eho' fV. iSS. .UH, 303-309, 348; 
Te^i Ermet*. 141, 238,304.307-308; 
Mf9, Tenth FfMielt, 301; Rec, TlWmKw 
UUcat, 137-138, 298. 307. 348; 2lr«- 

ftii/y8 Intom, StW; Judgetnetit ojf Utt- 
cidtSf 152] 175; /minn Morthi, 3l>4, 
808; Mtt. Jodalt MmHn, 143.201.301. 
m 348; Mrs. Gtofgtf MtCrdK 304- 
305; Mary MtCaU, 307; SOumi Ftast. 
308; aii>4; U^miaiii Faun, 142-1-13, 
301, 307,3«i; Mn (nttrib, lu^ 
308; HoyoB Ctauo, 130-i;33, 201,297- 
298. 30>1-307, 818; RieW 
308; Edioqrti Jr,, 307; tsmc 

Stella, 144; Afn; Bwrifniir Trtenthick, 
308; fleiwsf SiimmI Wrddft, 140-11J. 
349; .IfM, JostjA WitiiiiMi, 607; .Vn, 
Clunliv W((8ng, 139-110, 296. 307, 
348; heae Witulrmt. 144-146, 308; 
Tovng (701 In t'hittmt, 146-147, 608, 
340 

Finnic es, isfl, sssv 

Fint J-7 

FilJiA. Jusliu* Frtndli S3& 
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Clfprifil of ^ Loufj&tir^ 

171. 34 a 
wh^ m, au 

Fldj^ Ebmtm;£r, by Fdce, 307 
Fiiiggi iWf*i £iM;nnrr» hy Felce, 308 
Fhgg, IJA by fL-ke^ 144, 

Ftejsg, by 135, 304, 

Fta^ Mn. Gir^&m fcy FdIeb^ J35, 

304, ao7, UU 
Fkulwrt, Cuttav^ft^ 

FlciiLui)i pdiiUiug, at, 345, 348 

blttrida. M 
Fdk ^a-:i04. 3SS 
FutJte, tienfv WJ?ilcir, 25, £8B, 200, 303- 
305> 315 ' 

FpflifiH Witirtem? ilcTrlfelii 35, 2S3^3a4 
Ford, Henrv* -IS 

Inflj^hce, 2J33ff-3S7 

Fwito. Jiitm. 14-17, 2S0, 231-353. 

311; BonJt Detsorveiiimi 38, 3-tO; Jvhn 
Da^tyvfi (possibly by1» 1G-17^ 2S1- 
3£lSj fekWrl 15^ lY, 34tj 

tF|i(!'e?i£Hglil (po^ldy hy), IT; 
Towtbrf^inc of| 23 &-^p 351 
FowlcTt AiictSp Dili 
P(s, DavkI, 153 
Frrnid^y Tm^K ^ 1+t 

307-308 

FfVTicir> Wnt. by Fctfl, 304 

Fhlla aivt De Pfv^tra- 

Mfliims, 88, 34T 
Fitkccf, jituwi Gwr^, £05 
FnnOTisr, Str,* 354 

Frecrkr^ him, hrv Fmke Llniiw^ T| £3 
ilr#. itsJwi* nrid Babij by 
Frailoa lJnki4(Crp 7, tl 
FTcnnksi Lbiiaictp 7-0, 11-14^ 17*^18. 2^ 
30. 40. 373. SSh John Frmfcf. T, £2; 
Mr A. John oml BdbiM >/ary. T. 

Hpnr^ 7-10, 340: 

Cihh^, TA MOj Robi'^^ C4bhs, 246. 
340 

FrcBLdv 11 U » 310 
rKiM:b L20, £70 

Frick Art Rc^ctfindc UlirBrT* 316 
Fonaalf. 283-284 
FunritDJT, 4^. 12, Wp 52-53. M, 2S5. 
345. 347 


CaOvEnroti^Kp Tbuoias. J(M)j 2^^ i^cn- 
Jnnaltt PruFiimw 22H 

CtiHtiwmft Jifiitf, liy We$^ 187* 133+ 854 
Cdt, Jobn, 312-323 
<bisiic. pkiOTs* ijf. 131 
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Lmma-p 66, 645J 

GotviPLT<^» Mrt LiKMtimf, by Gamc- 
vocrtt Limner^ SO, 8Sy 346 
Cansevif^irt Umiwr, 60^ 65-S6; Fait ih 
Wand^hcrt 86^ -^9; LcsotionJ Gsmu- 
vofiri^ Sfl, 346^ A/rf, Urmord Catm- 
CKwrt, aOi 85, 446 

Cev, AJr.« im^bubklv by T 1 wi»£k 9 JohicjtDn, 
284 

Of, /os^iua, Amoncuii 8c:litx>|, SA4 
Ga^rcpdtntm!?, 54^, 115. 122, 

150,152, ito-i7i» 368, aio- 

614 

Gwgu /. by Gi^hrrf l^nelicr^ 63* 331 
GffUfgtf l^^, stitue by josttih W^ton* 31S- 
316, 321 

C«or]^. MfS. L* TC. 305 
Gemi^ pakJing^, hi3iicxftc« of, 31, 245, 
24 7 

fltiTUT^^ by^ Fujabo T* 10, 

349 

Gilibjt. John. 38, 2M 
Gihht, ^jrr^rintt, W Fn^lce Umncr, 6^ 
349 

aMji, Hahett^ by Fzisilie Limner, £46, 
849 

GW/, Mrt. Afic/Kief;^ by Co^y, 222-££3, 
346 

Gnoob, Coy* WiLllain. 105^ 111 
Goodtldi, LioyU* 300 
Cme, Jobn, 284 
Gaamim, Unbelt, 291 
Gn^^kr^, l lubcrt Fmo^ubi, 178 
Cinv^siijriD, iK!fr Tombstooc 
Gimy, Thcncuj, 2Si7 
Gmot Vtan 'llMTory of Art, 2^3 
CrrM QtitfvJi Slnxl Aowlrmy* US 
Crvcnhaf, StcJ>h&i^ nttrih, (do Poliajtl 
Liimii!r, 2SS 

CfTmu-ifotl iinif Led FirmWiAi, by Jtihn 
Ctm^wikhL 300-201, 

Cnxuwwd. jolui, 162. 164-106, m, 
193, 200-20L £03, 224, 250, £84;, 305, 
311; tttrfJ Ln . 

200-SOI, 349-S50; /rrwy NfmnUj, lfi£, j 
L6B-^16T, 650; Sea Copfaim Corau^fni; 
at IW-iSS, 170, S50i Vi«e 

of Yfdtf, (73, 350 
Cuy, F-Emiwiji. 287 


^ngen, Oh^, £95. 303. 316 

Hub, plrhniTf umde Ernn^ 153 

Ifatl David, by Wilbam WiUiami, 178, 


IIhiIL f^bujrali^ by li^'Enbin WilJEjinij 
I60-13L 555 

llomthun. Dr. Alcujidef, 116, ISO, m, 
2B8 

llniki^tickt MrTi 315 
ElojirTnct, John, £40 
HoJilin^ CEierter, £51, £54 
IliurtA, Ftxtik X., £9£ 
lEnTL^ani Uniii^cMty. H. 17-18 
£88 

Hawking O^atgo, by GiMavuS FTiaSfillos, 
98 

tiulcii. 8C12 
lltimy VUi. £4 

prime of WaiaK 

UarfingioRt bntilb SirhooL IS-IS, 
345 

tlcitry, WOmint, IflS; FortfcJi of hy 
187-188, 354-355 

Iicr4iaf>, eO. 93, ICfiS. 106, UO, OS, 
153, 173* 174, 810-aia 
HeretdiS^ by John Watson^ 312 

ElKssellLtl, 95 

llc^iscljos, Ciirtavin. 95-103* 152, 160* 
187, 2S1, m 293, 310-311 i Pctcl/w- 
fiaEwn flffrd, lOCLIOl, £03* m Cftid- 
fbdimt 101-103; Ccom 06: 

3clf^panmit, 06-97, 5^: Lopowinj^. 
9ft bam, £71-272, 298, 850; Lttd 
Swp^. 100-103, m, 350; 

Hmt, 08; m^uiohsr\, 96-07* 90* 27t- 
£7iL SaS, 080 

JOimp IOfl-103, 108. £54-255, 
271, 811; Choflar Catv4iH &nd 
103.10ft 350 
FEigbiutPri?, jowph^ 173 
Jflbxc, Hifu. Thiif*mw by FdfS, J 37-136. 
£96* 307. 34S 

Hbtiirv imbHine. iStbiSfiS, 15ft m, 172, 
16D; £S>S-m 310* SI 2 
HngBTtli* Wimnm. I2£4£i* 12t* lU. 
160. 18* 397; Simon. IW LcvfiK 
123, 350; Thg Eake^t Fn^ss^ ^ 
S5U 

riDlbein. Hajuf, 13, ISi! 

liolkml. 5S-S4, £14; ice nfid JTiih^h pfilftt- 

f/omer. bnjf uL US; puffing of by Jtilw* 
WMfkm, 311 

Hcipldnsnn. Frandi, IW. 8^1 
IlufUon Biv^r SetKml, 1®>^ 283 
IhidKjn. Ttminfls, 114-115. 3lT; 

Afory, Dtiche^ of Ancorf^T* 114^115* 

350 

fftin/, Nirtfmdiih by Copley, 2^4. 22ft 
230^ 348 
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Hutcliiiisdii, TTj^hiws, 224-S25 
Alcloia, 144 

Inifidn PHest, few Nftlkmkl SmlbcrL 
297 

(ntiUm fltinniT^ Ijy fiibtp 4S5 

/iiprian^ hy Fete, 309 

ynrrvjnp Mr*. fcj Feke, 308 

IntenuJJmuiJ ctiuit ttiuliticia, 31-51, 55- 
B7p 04. 6T, 34, M, 954», 105^ L13- 
IH na-isy. 24T, 209, 271, 275-274, 

297^ See »Sh? EtiJtijli pointjug 
Irvrng, Waihingjlmi, Xt 80 

luillaii poiudfjii^. hilTiieiKe cif> Si* 

238, 245p 518 

Jtia, Mn, ta Gwist 

Duyckiiick^ 29 L 

felfcmifp, ITutfiul*. 2S0-2S7* 265 
IcHnei, 290 

Jtfney Simrtiir by Jobfi CrocriMrtxwb 162* 
Ifl0-le7t 

{ ii^iiisoi]* Safnirtjl+ I2£, 127 [ 

olmMtijqii ibiswk'U^, Dl-'05, 110# 203. |j 

51 It Aitiitf iJrEMiig^Ji<3®ii 08# 3S0-S51i 
WUSi^ Hhati, Sl-02, 351 
JoIukstMMip JiJihua, 250, 294„ 207 
jdiiistcMi, TlwHnai. £tiL Slit Mtr- 
Oittf, 284; Dr- 284 

icifjfiul of tkuxH^n Pmwornr, \Vil- 
liBTn WiULima, 177, 179-180* 314 

^ irerctikf, by Fdta# 138p 
152. 175, m 311: by Fitilo dn . 
NEalOuLds, iSa, 531 

l^cuiiucky, 254 

Humrr bliitCft, 293 

Kldbimui, Lcrcnx* wn? Ijiwreflce KtDnifti 
Kilhuni, Liittmav, 35-34* 285; 3lri. 

/ami3* Bi!4rfcm4i3i^ 34. 551 
Kluibdl* Fislce. aS8 
iviug$ College, 175 

tCiwUcr* iwj CifxUnjy# 31* 33, S3. ’^Sp 34 
00* 105, 115-114, 118* SJ4* 21Bp 222, 
225, m 2S8, 273* 295^ Ceofge b 
35p 351 

Kubler. CwTfi^ ^139 
Kuitth, Jtrttia* tttgefbanit, 01-94, 93, 110. 
247, 271, 311; LkirnaU, &14&2, 

1H,3S1 

Latbj wUh Trttmp, Tjecdtrwiiflc. 137* $43- 
344 

L^ducape# A rmirtin 154-155, 

15fiMai, 344 

iiHth by Wcit, ISO-ISb 
158-150* 183, 312-519v 355 


U«dic™*. 5^54, 68* 93, 102. lOS* 115. 
115, lit, 14&-i75. ITT, 180, 183, 251* 
2S5, 287, 296, 50S, 511^16- 355 

by CiutA%'tU; Iles^liiin, 96# 
98.09, 271, 273* 293, 3S0 
tdist StipTrCT^ hy Gistav-nt liE^lim, 100- 

ID3, m 3^ 

Liudonni^, de. 3 

La4«i^ Jfliliit, 108 

Bcitfamin^ by WilUfliu VVlUlaitom 

181* 347,3^ 

Leet of Vlrgin^o* wi tilillsItiTO* 203 
tdtcb, TIhiehih;* IM^ 166; Virte of Netp 
Vorh, I63p 160; Vkix> pf Cbx(f^iyto«p 
106 

l.eiy. Sir Pctct, 10^ 31-32^ 35p 48, 84, 
IQS, 226, 243. 275; Miir^ imd 
hetfi Copnh 351 

Le Mobile, 3; Knc^nuf Tmvn 

Bumi in a Nt^ Hsty, 3# 351 
Ui3ii6-LJsitAp<! tribe* 96* 203 
Lury, De l^'iter Manner, 72, 

34T 

LeKlnpipqp Ikitfle irf. 166 
Ui-rtnra* Jc4n £Ui!fme, 211:-212, 266 

UtflTofuFB* X, 177t ITO-ISO, l&’J* 250. 

257-253* SflOp 274* 255, 314 
/*Jnefni£iFe* Jsfr?- Sjunti*;!, jws Browrur, 
hnp 

Ltig 4-5, 256 

L04hii> WiltLim, ^ 

Lirrdne, diivk* 108, 158, £ST 
LcKUAbing, 174, 521 

tned/, Sjmnn, Lovd, by WinOim Htigzrlli* 
123, 350 

lohn, by K^dumlDl Snuliert, 296 
by Natlumtel Fmmuiig, 267 
Ltix<iii]bwiit; CilliJtyj 318 
L>tiiie, WdLLani* 283 

JL/fidortmi, by HftptMiJ, 217 
,’l/cmb^inilii Mn^ Cabrieb by Jcmnfdi 
TTieiis, m, 354 
Manigsiill^ P^ier» 170 

/ci4epb, by Cbpiev, SJtXi, 3i5, 346 
Mmot /u«i*p by Cap^, 202-205^ 

514, mn 

MipsL, 155, 197* 310-112 
x\f<artjn;* /ofWij by Fete, 304. 308 

Mrr. jMlinii* by Fake, L43, 261^ 
30-b m 348 

Murylud, [uii^Ong In, 01-96, lOCb^lOl^ 
lit* laa, 247* m-2S5* 204 
Mo$an, AJicc, by Mason Unmer^ It, 35t 
^feyon. Dovidf J&ttmvX, and by 

Ma«^i Liiooet. 0, 351 
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9 . IUI 4 30, 260 231; 
Aliev 11 # Hacid^ JoannOf 

AIH^uJ/ MiVfijn, lU 3^1 
Mii^Kuciiuvetts Hi9tori(>il S0deiy« 
Mjuw^uxirf^tu, poifttin^ N(»v Biyg- 

kadi p«li]tir»g 111 
Mather, Qittai, 195 h SSEi 235 
XlalJifr^ Nnljumiei^ 36 < 

Affr/hrr, Kie^mrd^ bir John Ft?ffterj 15, 17^ j 
340 

Muttha«i3s» Patiio da, lud^L'^numf 0 / Her~ 
cutift, 130, m 3S1 

by TljiimM Joluisttmp £S4 
^cCo^p A/rr, cior^e^ l?v Feltt?, 304-305 I 

WtCttff, Jlfarv, hv Ft^, 307 I 

Medieval fnSiPCT^ 5-lt^ aa JO. 2«l 
Meuyiwdliui Miun^imi, 0, 390 

295 

Mim. 319 

T/uMtjM, bv Wtat. lEKl, 355 
Mr. and Mn. Tfi>e?97w, by Cop¬ 
ier* m. 222^ 340 
Mfiiiature^. 07, 150, IS7, 211 . ^2 
Mudnt, IIt., 130 

AfiKHV* tni Mifrilt ittmil tO 

Fekop 290 
Munivtuidv, 9S, 102 
Mofgiti. Jeihn, 20 s 
.^tia^£l« Jcibt UiO^ 201^ 303 
MtirtjicEi, SdniucI Etlol, 277-378 
Mcvlojiilp Ccoig^» I30« 305 
Mania, flpbert, 224 

Mmif, CoL\ LfUTijp t>v John WaUan^i 07^ 
354 

Mnttnurv Bit, 24-^^ 33^ 152, 20l« ^2^ 

m 3L1 

Muidn^ 00, 153 

SJuml paUitiogp 172-lt5i SOO 
^jujiciLtti oT Nfewiem ArL 278 
Mihm. 17* 102* 1B4, £51, 300. 311. 320- 
321 

by Havid^ 28® 

NMtioiLidJsni la iiit cditjd$Tii, xiii-xiv, 2, 
12. £7 h 37® 

Aiidre'ti!, l£jmlMiKm« cf, £4, 354 
N«dbw,,i 4 :. 107, J7l. 1B7. 254. SS 8 , 
311 

Nc^ro arltvti, 294 

\i.>p>^httskit piiillnj^. lOJ, 115. J52- 
153. 150. 183, 180, 263* 295, 312 
^'^Tw Amfitcrdani, ofg La tiferfif 
57. 00^1, 34^L oVk New 

Ymk 

N&s) Enj^lklnd ft>iunid^ 43^ 148 

^^w Hngkild, painthig cu* 4K51, 01-02, 


04, 08* 84, 114-147, ISO, 153p 160, 
100-167p 170, 174-176, 181. 104-24it. 
245. 548. 255. 2&5, 807^308, 

317-320 

New l£aii]|MJilit3p pBltitln^ lit, 174-176 
New JeTic¥> painting In, 0^06^ 291-293 
New Vnrt* ht«af 7 of, 05 ^ 00 ; In 1070 . 52 - 
53; pliKiaE in, 40, 51-80^ 131, 144, 
M7, 150p 16M0% 100, ia0-m 246. 
248, 273. 28S-286 l £90 291* 310419; 

Vii*!!? ulp hy Tlioni^ Leiti^bi 163, 100. 
5c« dJtfa BrirJih wiik Fftnch 

F/ieo In yiar-l Ifurbarp nnd Nnd 
Amtlerrlnni, View (if 
Nenn-lf£7rJt Cc^lir or Wesklif Post 

New Vtwk HJstciikul Sactety, 79 
Newport, ftboda Island 
Niaartq Folli, 813 
No|^ ^vd^, dactfbte of, 309 
NncrfoOc Couatv, E^ij^kuei, £81 
Nhh % by CwkVf 153. 

174 

Clioor. AnJppw^ Uy Knihiinliril F-oimmu. 

45-44p 287p 34S 
OHeiPlal art, 248 

Oflji* Mrf. Iam£j, by JCEsepli Blttcbbutfii 
£10, 344 

Meitiri ir, ami Btiliy Jalmt 

American Sdltoiilp 106, 107^ £94, 344 
Pdino^ Tlimna^ Jdv 
Fan imd Siring 318 
roHycr, Bdcbom Ncn'iHc, 315 
t^arfcrklge; N^licmioli, 00 
Pditida* 01-03. 110. ta3, £U-£12. £62, 
292. aij, 317 
Bi$ti:4iT, Lnulv, ^ 

raifocA Paiittm. X. 68^89, 103p i3U 147* 
245, 247, £73; AryjL'fblcn Be^lfnian* 
70-n, 351; PIriter ^huykr, 76-70. 
361; Jacobm Sfmdrfdirw, 74^ IS, 351; 
Mr^ Introbm TS-tO, 

361: L^Pifcitcrtdn JUr%, 78. 256, 352. 
5«f rtki Amtaflj £iwv Mmiitof* De 
Ptyrter Mdiinrr, Pltite Vamlyrlyri 

ifiwl Chl/tf* Anicricnp 

Sdwjoh 19^20 

Feali^, CharM Mllkuii, 247^ 252-2S5, 
200-208. £77. 287, 1^5. 3I04U: 
fanu^M Aihuckh, 25% £55, Mn. 
Afbmtde, £53, 253, 352; SW/' 

|if?rfFiiii, 254 

fmw. blmfui, by Feke. 300 
IVd, Edward* 

Pcd. Eli^beiti* bv Went, 100-191, 353 
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Fciliam, nnmv, 163. lOft. 230, 245. SIT- 
310} Pfotifk 160, 010-030; 

of, by Cupley, ** Boy iHih 

Squlffrl 

I'ciliom, 1T1, 19T, 

202,, 311; Malhttr 195, 352: 

porfTfiO hy Ccpplflj^, S04- 
205 

Fetin, John, 29S 

painting ^lOSp 1ST, 
139* 150^155, 155-159, ITU, 254. 

£93, £99* SOT^^lie . 317 -S19 
PraiiisjJvjiti^a Dulcik 235 
PmmjtjUHfniii Foflt^fr IDS 

PcpperiiUp &1 j: Wiiliitii, 174 
P<f«T4, Afrt 143-1411, 

3CWp 30^. 548 

PhilndeluhlRp Pcnn^lvniiia 
Clironlofi^ 173 
Piiillfps^ Cii|>laii4 313 
Fliillifw. JnhiP MufshiiU, 17 

rltlpy tonce nUnb- b Tluimiu 

QiOd, 2»5 

Plmiognipliv^ 978-579 

rhr{i$$i>, Fub^u,^ 1+4 

by Pifii|wiH LlmiMT^ 4fJ, 

12, 352 

PfK^rpcitTl, Afrt. }fimc:ft W Plt^poni EJn> 
uiir, 4CM1. 352 

Picrptant LiiniiiT, +CM3, 45, 286; Cpiafjpii 
££©£ /iiniiri pHtiTwjKii, 40, 
-i£, 352; Mr*. Jam«i PitmniK 40-U. 
352 

Fiti, William, ^tnn by loitph. WOton. 
318-319, ^ 

Pli!iiAantt, I fiall. 2^2.2114 
PncuhiTti-rdjp mttnb. b Bjitlalk School^ 15- 
14. 345 

Pdfiipcl, WiOiitn} CL^ 29d 
ttdiiuni^ AiiUp^ Iw Pollwd UiDni=r, 4.6^ 4Eb 
49. 5i, 61.62. B4, £71, USS. 3.^ 
pDllwd Umora:. 48^1* 81^, S4* 245. 
2S8; JlfidmnJ Cbecld^ (tlMb. lob 
S8S; Mri. C^fclc^ (vttrik 

m; Wr*. /cfAro Cc^, 288; 
FM^ Coolbt {olftib. tub 4^7. 238; 
288, 352; inaAi X?fi/^wrr, 388; Af«u 
/fl/m 50-^1^ 288, 359; 

^tppTum Cwn/cfT/ (attT^. toh 288; 
AttJt P^rrJ, 40, +8-19, SI, 61^, 84_ 
371. 288. 3^; Thochftr {aui- 

tailed, nurilj. Uib 270, 288, 352 

PckctraiU mrpTcr cxjici UkfTtEiK^ xii-icb 
Buwb, Nlni^ 116, ii9p m 818; 
5nxibeft*l cojiy cE bii 
116, SaSw 353 

[s 


P<Ky^ Sympaib^i Tftir, J79-LS0 
Pititt, MdtibeWp £77* 390 
PrindtiA^ iiboteenth-ccnluiy, 270, 32^ 
Ptocootf. iUn. Oap^j by PrivqiMt Uni- 
iwr, 6^1-55, 352 

PiTjvtK^l Umncf^ 64-85, 84]; Mfs. David 
FnK^, 64-65, 

Fiiritfliis, 1-8. 10, Sbiia. 8541T* 282 

Pmw<?js. hy Elogsrtli, 122r 350 
Piilvl^ip Sb WhJIWp 3-4 
(Uipluwl, 21^17, ^Ip SaS, 316; 
^Piua, 217 

Edvoml, 28^ 

Relimcm* nf tm painliQg, 2, 21^ 

2&* 3M7, 05*96* 183. 167, 240-259. 
232, m 300 

B<t|igfcin$ painting, 58* 57, 100-103, 150- 
152* 156. 172, 174^175* 254, 20S* m 
810^X2 

Rcmbfunilt. 54-56, ISO, 222, 234; The 
Si&ndiml Baar^^ 54 - 56 ., 8 ^ 

Kirodnk, Christian, 160-161, 166. 3U- 
312, 818; Viifm of tJw Blxltjsda ijf 
I60-I6ip 166^ 352; View tif 
Otsalfm 106 

riciil. Guidto, 152. £57 
Ilir^rrCp VmK Ai4c»i=v>f:> 166; Pof^ 

itiiii iA, by CDpky, £22-226, 228* 846 
KL'>aln6-aii, Amarb:^!!, 224, 333, 240-341, 
£44, 25S-250. 319^ 

R^xtlutiOfiii, iiflixt ttf <jn mt, 129 
RWkiildM* tl4. m £50* £34, m £SS; 
A/urrhlcmiJt Ctrii?idvn, £30, 658; Lttdy 
Carx4b^ Rtinvnl^ £L7-pfilSj 3S3 
67i«'r^ Col. bv John- 

etim, 91-SI3, 351 

RLoda Matid. piintiiig In. T9* 114. 117- 
118* 138-136, £93-299^ 307^ 

Rkh^ AcdMirlp Watu^EJtp by Van 

Tlyclt, 55-56. 354 

Hichard, Mf$. Pimf. b>^ Ck^kiy. 235, 34B 
Rlclitifvl^ CtJiJ/Aftt, by CtJ^ey, £Cffl 
Kkbanb^* Joraiban, SIT 

Kjidiaitb^p Suiiiii4^ |£2 
PilcnchoaM!, Daviti, £63 
HnWilS, 157^139, 160-181. Slfi^ 

818; Vinn df ChmleHon^ 157-1^, 
IUQ.I6J, 160, 81S. 353 
Roqiid, M„ 156 
K(j$a* ^Kiitori 

Bom, Ceofge^ by Cu^vm lEn^buii, 06 
Hmidb Ckocgefl,' 79 
Rcni|Hd» G«J^, 170 
Hoiudieaii* Jctiii f\aciiom^ 39* 300 
/bwv. /fJm* *tMb. tu Fd», 80S 

53] 




Jlmid Aicaiiicmvv 225* 319 

Bfiyan Group, by Fdce^ 130-133^ 201» 
3ffT 2Si&, m 307* 34fl 
Rybeim, trier Fatih U5, 2ilS, 318 
Hie$K William. 3E1 

flufiftf, CrtnrfffHf, by R4?\widj, 

2X7‘21S. 333 

Bius^Uf Daitiid, by Ameticyo Scltotjl* QS- 

40, m* 344 

Ru&tiiUi ash 

Sncca and Vam^lLI* 220 

Saliit ikiiiubo? C'.|ki,iit:li^ 100“104 203 

SnlbonstaU, Mra* Cutdon^ 284 

Hishard, by 308 

fwitvi^f, Major T/K>™i, attifib. to Tbomas 
Smith. 3aa 

S;iwit2k>v 'VVilhajfii^ J57j 201^ 277, £80. 

£80, mm 304 
S^uulmiivmH 245 

StfCiierv for Ehcatcr^ 180^ S12 
ScfiUfjLr, Fkitit by fatmoa P^tw. Tfl- 
70, 351 

So3}]Hu»h American* rii, 104* 271, 

m 321 

Slid Capfain* Citrmwiftj af ^itirinam, by 
Jqbii CntouviWh 184-165* 170^ 350 
hy West, 173* 855 
Sei^nl. PelMTt 284 . 

Scrmutia* 32 

SrBnill. Sotnuel. 25* £83; ForfmO (if, hy 
£if(iiKin5, 2S7-£SSi Pdrtmtt dL by Siui- 
bcrt, 287 

SluJleibuz^', Eloil of, IIB, ^^38, 308 
Sbidpe, Henry* 563 

S/iifTfd^rde* by CopleVr 54J, 346 

S^ppeii* Ecfnw«/* /tu by Fekc, 3G7 
Share*, Itr-t 152 
Sbrimpton, Col. Sarmid, £83 
B\p^ n, 45, 102, 153, ISe, ISO, 254, 

2G2^2iB5, 310-313 

5rinj)*aH, Mrt^ /riiwlSdrl, bv Bliicibiirtit 
318 

SiagS* FrederieV l>T4fllc<?p. 281 
Sla^^ dcdfidmlr^ idfiktiinca oH 110- 
Ul. 3t)4 

Sluiigtitirr. Gmcnjcir* 6^1 
SmUnri, Jubn, 103^ 105, 2S6: v«iilb In 
Fnglmiii, LB-U-lt 2Sd.2Sl;' trip to 
U3. 115-116, 20S-m PiO" 
f^riofiaj pBiiil-er til Lundan* 113-114, 
118. iU; life In Atnerica, lU-iL7. 

18A.137, 200, 206^207; piinllitg in 
AinL’jitm. 115-125^ 160, 511; uit CoJ- 
feefiDH, 113. 115* mS&l. 31ii lullii* 
enctr, lilt Its* 130-lBa, 144* 147* 


x07-im 207* 224, m 247, m m 

3(0j BCdpe Cif tilA AtuericAfi pniiLting, 

160, 31 Ij Bwiteky 117-121* 

124, 120* 130-131, 137* I4T, 201* 280, 
353; 124^125, 2^7. 

353; Jane Cltitk, I28p 353; Bra/umid 
Cdfiitint* 127p 353i C/idffnenM n/ 

Stfpfo (.copy aftet Fotisriii)* 118, 
£98, 353; iimueJ Stfa^af/. 2Srf-2SSi 
see Barltjieij Gram; Mr^ 
Bmibers, 12*1. 126. m, 353; 

Europann cwpldi In gerifcfal, 113, £05- 

2m 

SrdlAerf* AJr*. Jcdin^ hy Smlbcrti 1£4, 
126* 135. Sf)7* 353 

Smibert, Nalluniiph llT* 206; /dfirt 
Ldixdf, 298, liuliott IVfcri. m Esra 
Sli/i^* 206 
Sniilli, Juldi^ 

Smiliu MarUt Catherine,, by 'ibtMmw 
Smith, 18-10. 353 

Smitlu Tbinuu. I7.S0* 25, 38* 311; 
Major Thf?itim {attribr toj^, 20; 

Mmiit Coiheritie Bmith, 18-10, SSai 
5^/-pcrtnuf, 18-19, 353 
Smilh, Dt, WiUlmto. 133 
Sodetv df Artlsta, Looddn, 226, £23-230, 
234-235, £57* 319 

5(iut|^a piiljillJiE In, 3-4* 00-111, [^^I5b 
157-161, m, IKK 172, £47, 352 25^. 
293-204 

ScfuUi Cdrollrm. pahidnc hi* Oli lOi^. 

tS7-l61* laO. f7(K 172 
Sotith Crtfvltna Cd-retir, 1€8* 313 
Spanish [mriting* InHacTici? nf. J03* £45 
S]ximsli-Ajiiaricaii painting, inEhiBcicfl of. 
£4. 282 

Spor^MTU'b. jVtfriwnfflf, by Dj|^, ££0- 
221* 346 

Spots^^rndcl* AldEUiider, 150-151 
5fdnddrt2 fleurer, TAe, by ReMbimu!!, 
54^, 333 

SiHtilFnri Dsivld KtcNeely, 347 

C<UfUtlim^ by Stu>'\™nl 
Limner* 2S0 

StoZlc, ItaaCi by Ftbe, 144 

StevEiiKi&^ IbmiiUnn* 153 

Slif%'etiwm, fnhii, 153 

StdeSr E^irt* by NolhaikkiL Sniibcart* 290 

SuC-lifw, 53^1* 150, 176, 235, 310-'? 12 

SlOiighfanj H'dffdin* Am^caA Schixil, 
j 46, 49* 344 

SfdutcnSEtrg, /aea^iis, by Patrooci 
74. 76* 351 

SCdulduliu^* Airs, hcobut, by Patroai 
Fainter^ 75-76^ ^1 
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Hfiinitp OJhnt^ 5^ 271, 239^ J^n 

AdijjM^ 27X 

Stuyv^nt liitmcfi S39"290j 

iti^iim £805 ^ithoku WU- 

iiam Slu^««efiiir^ 57, SO, £0D| 554; 
fettr Sfijyr«ai*wl| 554 

Siuyuc^^mf, tVfc/ujJui VV^niom, \ff Stay- 

vesflTit I jniii^i:^ 57* 2£i0i 554 

Slfioi^Miil^ fiirffjf, bv Um- 

twa, S7-5S, £Sa. »l 
Sununuu ITil 
Swtidetiborg^ EtiiuiiieS^ ^ 

SwixlLa.li p^ii«HT)g> tnfluciirt of, 7Yi 

Swis [kiintiug, LilLtssncr nF, 6fl» I0fi> 245 1 

TuUkH^ Mrs- EjjeiIc^^ 2fi5 I 

(wjMnllcdJ, ftttrib. t<t 
F.itbnl UmiiCT* 270, m ^ 

255 

Thtaciwr, Mm. CJ^imbriWgff„ inisiiltrib, ta 
Felic , 290 

Thcahli^ sMiieiyfc 1S5 
Tbeiti, Jcr«tdab, lOH-lIO, 312; Mm 
Giihrid IDO, 554 

TluiniliiU, 115 

TWcUfl. Mrt.. 127 
TlntoU'-4li>, ^ 

Tith<\fiiian^ by CuilHvud JletscliiH, 00-07, 
th), 271, £75, m 550 
Tiban, m, m 3ia 
TfinjbitnnBi;, 24-29, 155, S40* 254'2S5, 
^1; WiUitfw Dichon, 240. 354; /o?m 
Fo*t4r, 26^23, 334; Amirew JVflol, 24, 
354 

TcaiJfl Curds, 100 ^ 

Travtti coiiiiitiimi In senmtiicnth 4xriUiiy, 

52 

TmciHhicky Mtt. BftffotP* W Fok^r, 30S 
Tfbrr 4 AM», by GaltiswirtiugL, £20 

TnimbaDi J^tm, 113, 214, S55-256 
Tiioiday Qiib erf Btdiifnon^ 136 
Tmtcy-wxisic wv^. S* 21 
T* 111X14^ IeluhiiS. ^03 

ToiOMlr. UciB ot, S03» 31i 

Tyng^ juiinthjii>f 254 

C/nJtfiDipfi Ladu, by Plalnonn Palutoi 73, 

250, 352 

V’qTi Afffyn#, T^ernuu^ Sl«w kl4»* 

licr, 7^-81, 04, 3(3 

V'ffn +4lif;VPHr.* T^wnmUt. AtisHt SuftMf 
Mjin»CT, TtWSO, 82, 31, 343 
Van Bru^t f>a Pm-Bter Man¬ 

ila, eS. 7U 7a 

u 


i>w Xknjic, AdiieiF, 160 
V».ijdEflyt>, fdin, 76, 

Vfljidcrlyii, NldwlnSA 76 

Viitid-rlvn, Plrfca* 73, 75, 291-SS2; Wr*. 

PeTfii.; Vail, 73, 76, 29U292. 354 
VaudL-rftrnr-tcrD, Mr., ITH 
%''iin Dycl, Ajidninvy 14, 31, 

115, 220i 243, '205^2S6v CtrnJi* 
nnl 113; RftTNsrt 

Etfrl 4tf S5-36. 354 

Vfm Fnnd/^, Cfr/ of, x4i?Xnili 

SiMt' Sjjiintcr, SO, 83|, 343 
Wit, Afrti liy Hlcbox ViWJEitrlyn* 

7^ 70, £91-202, 

Vtfrms c/tf I IS 

Vtmmt MtifK <uvi VidiUmM by Osplcy, 
152, 204. 200. 340 
VrrtwTi 113^ Its 

Vjf jtfTtlji , pninUng In, 3-4^ 60^ 05^ 1(K^ 
105, 107411, 1^151, 292-204 


IVndjt’wtiTili. ntf%v DA40i?!t 2B3 

Wnlnwiiy^hl, Cnl Fntneis, 283 

S<rmtnj, (ly 140-141* S40 
IViiTkGr. lltibHt, 35-30; OJ^tcr Cromweif, 
30, 354 

\S'uEl^g pmvJuun, 00, 233 
Wallip.ncr^ 152 

Watpuk. Ilorncij, 114, 117. 160, ^ 
31S 

Waniefl, ifri Jiurpfk, by Ftfc*, 337 
WarMX I1<IU$^ ParfanijOiilb, SSJt^ 174- 
175 

VFdrner. by CoplnVi 231, 234,236, 
£38, 340 
Wiinen, Dr** 240 
Wnnvcll, Mr., 172 
WaiKiniglaa, GwsrgPp inS, 224 
Wnimmohm, 161, J63, 2^. 310-312 
Woib^rx, TImtpijij FtutK^ ^8 
VValsnii, Jobu, 66-6S, 153, 250, 237, 291, 
S12; Itmrijcx, 3li; lidwi^* S12; Cere, 
Lirix^ Afm^ 07, 354 

Wax sc:u.|ptiii^ S21 

Webb, Daniel, 35, 318 
Weddell, Akxaiiidcr WlHiciitiie, 293 
iV'frfffisd, 8ce* W8/kni, by &^tn% 109, 
£01, aiS^lO, 3404J47 
VF<rTi«k|^, ESa^brfb Pinfd^. American 
SeUpuJ. 10. 344 

Wijfif O^Tjunin, xt. 291. 266, 277-278; 
ebadhnod, 176-177. 183, 250, 314; iij. 
inrnced by WjHioms^ 177^ 179-lSO, 
183, IST; nt Luiaciti=r, tM; at FtiUa- 
dclpbim LSCbiSL 1S6-1S9, 177, 179- 

JTl 
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ISO, ISS. 130^19^ 26a, jiiSu- 
cwod by WiiQm«^ 1S7-1^ S90- 
101; Ifi New ¥ml, 1^, 103: ialb hx 
Eimme. 238, 255. 268, SIP; dn 

ivoiiiiLHi, Irfi, 170; jind Cppky^ £13, 
234. 237, £40, 317, 318, 319^ Ameri¬ 
can kufi^pe ttyle. ]5£^151, I58^l80, 
312-318; portruit ilyjt?, 158* 

ISSt IS^i 572; Kop^ of Atiwrican n/t. 
3124 liii«r itiUmmcci, ISO, 103, S0O, 
568l 5ltfp4#fi CiirrTtJ^ 187^ D^h of 
152. 183^ 186, 303; }mm 
CcihHcc^, 167, 189. 354; Wifflmtt 
|f«iiry, 187-IS8, 354^355; LmulKiipe 
ifflWA CcMi^ 150-151, I3S-I50, 183, 
312, aSJh r/»Ftw lOtt, 353; 

Eii£ith<stk 100.191, 355; Sexi- 

jcflTW^ 172* 355; Swr/-/wrtwiO> 187^ 3S5. 
WtoixAu Iw t nc , 17£ 

WlkoeW^ Atm BoUtQg, 314 

/ofiiH pfisribly by Jolin 

Fotfte^^ IT 

Wtfle^ Ji^tip S—I; Jn(/l!an Hi^nncT. 333 
VVliitJiuy Mitteuic tif AwiIkiti 306- 
307 

Wf^l^wortii, Miduid, 22 
W^, John, hit <tnd SiderM^ bv 

WlJtkui WitliMtis, 182, JM-iaS, 3S5 
Wltlains. Hi>scr. 250 

WilliniD, 273, 2S8; youlli jt) 

England^ 177* £50, aiitlw* ti7, 170- 
180, 314; pdinEfir bi Amerii^ 180-135^ 
IST, 247; nld age in Englatid, lT7, 
170; scope of ort, 312; CofioervtHon 
Plw, IBS, 435: WfW^i Denofn^ 
FsndSy, 205. 355; Dmlrf Hotf, 174 
355, f>ebotak Holly LSO-181* 555^ Bon- 


jafidft Jjiy, 181* 347, John Wihsu^ 
hit Methor ami Siden, ISi 184-165, 

354 

WlW/ttff, Mrt, Charlie*^ by Fcke. 133-140. 

238* 307 . 349 
WUsoa, Rev. Juliit, 2S2 
WdM, tUdmii 156, 158. 160 
WfUim, [osepb* Gootwo Wl. 320 ; WCUbmi 

m,wo 

IVbiWnw Fnmllu, by Jnaqdk BbtcVl^nm. 
204* S08-m 344 

Imao, by Febts, 144-146. 306 
WbuleicQj Vi', (aiifi Mrs,, lioan, by C^luv, 
23£-S^ 347 ^ IT ^ 

WltLUr. Jolin, 102, 152, 811 
Wiutbnip, Clov^ 49 

Wbiiyifoy^* Vi*L tohn, by Copley. 23Tp 
347 

Wintlirm^ Wnltwe!!. £5 
Witc^Mubet Dnnicl Rngerv S 86 
milkatrni. J. 8111 , 103. IIO, 190- 

102, m m aiS; Mrt. JXmfc/ Btakw, 
132* 355 

|nltn^ 182 

Wofctald* VEms.^ £2 
Wardrawth, \ViUljiiij, 69 
Wri^bt, j. iTTH*t , £84 
Wiiijtit* jmph of Ddby, 310 

Ttilc Uiiivertily, IT; View of by Tnlm 
Greeiwood. 175, 33^1 

F/wer* by Fetc^ 146-147. 

Ibticbarilii* 12^ 

Zoffany, Jofim £23, 230 
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